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ENGLISH POOR LAW POLICY, 

J834-1908 


In this forthcoming volume, the authacs of Industrial Bemocracy 
and Enylish Local Government present what is practicall;^ S 
history of tl* English Poor Law, liom the Report of the Royal 
Commission of 1832-4 down to that of the Royal Commission 
of 1005-9. For this work they have iinalystid, not only the 
statutes, but also the bewildering array of Ceneral and Special 
Orders, Circulars, Minutes, ln.spector’» exjiortations, and uiipuh- 

lishe letters, by means cf wlii' h the Poor Law Commissioners, 

• • • ’ 

the Poor Law liemrd, and tfic Local.Government Board have. 

• • 

sought to direct the policy of .the Boards of Guardians. No 
such hi.4ory has before been attempted. Fur the fk'.st time the 
gradual development of policy cun A)e trpeed, with regwd to 
children, tc; the sick, to the aged apd infirm,|to vagrants, to the 
able-bodiffd, etc. The reader is enabled to watch the gAdual 
and almost unconscious evijlution, from out ^)f the “ principles of 
1834,” what may be called the “princii^es of 1908 ”; bei*ng the 
lines of policy to which t15e experieifcearf the^ast three-quftrters 
oj a centifty.has brought the Poor I,aw administrator of to-day. 
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' ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

' ■ f 

(THE. PARISH AND THE COUNTY) 

{ ' 

FROM THE REVOLUTION TO THE MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS ACT 

Tliis work, Itie result of eight years’ research into the manuscript, 

. "i ' * 

records of the Parish and the County itil over England and Wales— 
from Northumberland to Cornwall, from Cardigan to Kent—combines 
history and description in a continuou.s narrativ(', of extraordinary 
interest. Avoiding the questions of the origin of English local institu- 
' tions, and even of their m'edia'val development, the author's plunge 
at once into a vivid description of the Parish Officers and the Vestry 
Quarter Sessions and the justices of the Peace,' the Lord-Lieutenant 
and the High Sheriff, together with all the other authorities by which 
the internal administration was,actually carried on. An entirely new 
view is presented of the social and political development of* Parish 
Vestry and Quaker Sessions, of their rejations to die Squire and the 
Incumbent, and of their attitude towards Parliament and the problems 
of their age. But the book is more than a contribution to history 
and political science.' Practically all the counties of England and 
Wales, and literally hundl'eds ot parishes, find place in this unique 
record of life and m/inners, in Vhich are embedded not a few dtamatiff 
episodes of absorbing interest. It is a new picture of .English Ijfe 
between 1689 and 1835 as it actually was in country and town, with 

I 4 ‘ 

graphic tracings of its results on 'uatioqal progress and on the social 

( I 

I and economic problems by which we are now confronted. 
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INTUODUOTION, 
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Thb'Lbgal Fiiamhrvouk w the I’akish. . 

J(i) The Auea ^nd MEMiiERKiiiAor Itie i'aihsh ; (oj i he ukeiceks 
GF THE Parish; {c)*1Tie Servants *)f thf, P'.'usu; p/) The In¬ 
cumbent^; {() Tfj.;»PAKisH Vestry; y) The I’arish as a Unit oh 
OAihation. 

Unorganiseh Paris 

(*) The Parish Oeicauchy ; ('j) ('-fi ernment by Conse*t ; (c) The 
UNCONTUOLEE n PARISH *Off*cers ; {d) Thf, Kule of the llOSSj 
(f) The Tuitiiui.rviT Oi'en Vestry. 
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(«) The Organisation of the Publi. , v i i.i«. 
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• 

The Legality of the Ui.ose vestry. • 

(it) The Close Vejtky nvi Immemorial Custom ; (b) The Closi 
Vestry by Bisiioi'’s Faculty ; (c) The Close Vestry by Churci 
Building Act ; (d) The ClosiT VE.sTr.v by Local ‘Act' (c) Thi 
Constitutions of Close Vestihf.s 
. 
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ClAISP VESTRY AdMINISTRAWON. 

(*) Provincial Clo,sb VeiS'Ries; (I) • Met«ofolitan Closi 
tESTHiES; ['■ Close Vestry E.nclusiveness ; (o!) The Wor* ani 
the Bfot. • 

The Reform of the Close Ve.s'tky. 

(a) The A.SSAULTS that Failed ;»(/i) A LonJion Movement 
c) Opening the CictF. Vestry. 


THE COUNTY 

INTItOHUCnON. 

The Legal Constitution of,tiie Bounty. ^ 

(it) The Area an® Divisions of,the County ; (6) The Cusfos 
Rotulorum ; (c) 'fiiE Shbrijj and his Court ; (d) The High Con- 
stabj-e ; *(0) The ^ouoner ; (/) Tiys CoiiMissiON sjf the Peace ; 
(p) County Service (h) An Organ of National GovbrnmeW 
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On some Anomalous County J UKiswonyms, inclubinu '^^^E CoyNTiKs 
Palatine. 

i 

The Ruleiis oe '/iiF^iCouNTy. 

(m) Numheh ai.t) D^'.'kibutki.n of JysTicE,s; (f<) The Justice of 
Mean Degree; Jc)Ti/e Tuaihng Jiwh e; {<!:) The Court Justice ; 
(r) The Sviorham- Musmt, ani> Ri'rai, Tvuant; If) The Mouth' 
itece or the Ci,eiv'<; (r/) The CleiJical JusncE, (A)‘The LeaIiei; 
OF the Parish; (i) Leauek.s of ti»e‘Countj ; 0) Tift: Lomi- 
DIEUTENAVi, AMI the U Kill iSlIEKIFr,; (I{l Cl.A.SS EXCLt:SIVENES.S. 

COI NTY AiiMINLSTRATION' llY JrsilCE.S OUT OF SESSIONS. 

• 1 . 

(^) Tfje “Sincle J'lhtk'K! (/j) Tirii “Doi-ni.r, .h-hiicK”: (c) The 
SPE riAIi ^K.sslONs : {(1) PEiri’ Sessions; (r| TjIE Sei:VAN1S ok J'IIE 
Jt’«rifEs; If) The Spueue of Jusiues ‘*oit of Seksjons.” 

The Couet ok Quaiu'er Sessions. 

(o) The^Timic and Pi,aoe or Mkejino ; (/;) The Chairman ok 'jhk 
C oDia’; (r) The I’jumedfiif of ihe CoTritr. (//) Ai'MiNisritArioN by 
J uDii'iAE PiH'CEss; (^) The (1j:and Jury, (/) The Hundred Jury; 

(y) PREsEN‘1 MEN'l'S BY CoNSTAIU,ES ; (/?,) pREsEN I MEN IS BY JUSTICES. 

( 

The Devklotment of an Kxtka-leu.al CofitsiirnToN. 

I. The County Executive 

(«) Thf, High .SheVif," anh his lUi|,irrs; [li] Thf. High Con- 
srAiiLE; (c) The Clerk of the Pkace ; (li) The County Titr.AsUREK ; 
(c) The County Surveyor (/) Ex'iicurivE Make.shifts ; (g) Com- 
■ miti;ees or Jusitces. • 

JI. An Inchoate Provinijial Lfahslature. 

t ‘ I 

III. An Extra-lhiIai. County OLioAitcffy. 

THe Reaction again.st the Ruler.s^i)k the County. 

(it) The ItiiEAKiiowN of 'ihf. Miuui.tsr.x Bench; (!i) The Lack of 
Jc.sttcks ; (c) TIie Rektricttok of Public Houses ; (rf) The Justices’ 
Poor Law; (c) THjf. Growth of County Exi’ENDitube; {/) The 
SEVEI in V OF THE Oawe Lt't.s; (g) Tf E Stoittno UR of FooTI’ATHS ; 
{h) The SytirriNO «of'»itie Olioakchy; (i) Why the JyeTicES* 
Survived. * 
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ENGLISH LOCAL.-GftVERNMENT 


• • 


(THE MANOR AND TIJE BOROUGH) 


• • ^ 0 

FROM THE REVOLUTfON* TO TtflE MUNICIPAl^CORPORATWNS ACT 


In this second instalment yf their Engiisii rTOvernmeui. 

the, authors apply their niethod of coiubined history .and analysis 
to the fascinating .story of the towns and the manorial com¬ 
munities, of which several hundreds find mention, belonging to 

all the counties of England and \yales. An interesting new, 

* • 

awouiit is given, from luipidilished materials, of the organisation 
and development jn the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries of , 

the Manor and its several Courts, with picturesque glimpses of 

• * 

the hitherto undescribed part played by the Jury in^the.common- 
field* agriculture. But the Manor is shown to be also the 
starting-point for a whole series of constitutional developments, 
passing Ahrongh grade after grade of Manorial itorougli, IWtherto 
undescribed, into the complete Municipal Corporation. This, 
too, is analysed and described in a wjy never before aCtempted, 

, so as to make the strangely intejiesting life of the tovi«is live 
before u^. A special chapter is devoted to the Boroughs of 
Wales, in which their national peculiarities are brought out. 
Their extensive study of the* manuscript records enable the 
authors to set forth* flie inner wftrking of the “Municipai 
Democracies" that e;»sted ^ongside* thef chartefed oligarchies,, 
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with their many analogies to modern ^unerican cities,; an4, to 
bring vividly to notice the conditions a(.d limitations of suoces-, 
sive Pemocratic go^erRmonl. There is an interesting sketch of 
English hierarchies of town government, cldef ainong them being 

' • . . I 

the Cinque Ports, the cons'Citutioiial, position of which js 

presented in a new liglit. The iinomaJons history of th^ City 

of Westminster is explored by tlie. liglit of the unpublished 

archives of its peculiar miu’iicipal organisation. An altogether 

nor/el view is presented of the constitutional development of the 
\ ' 
greatest municipalit|'' of all, the Corporation of the City of 

I •) 

London, to which no fewer than 124 jiages are devoted. The 
work concludes with a pictures(|ue account of the “ Municipal 
Revolution” of 1825, and the Homeric combat of Brougham 
ind Lyndhurst which ended in the Municipal Reform Act 
of 1835. 
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ENGLISH LOCAL .jGQVERNMENT 

(STATUTORY AUfSORITIES) 

fSqUJ'HE revolution to the MUNitiPAL CORPORATIONS ACJ 

This volume, completiiig the account of the constitutional 
structure of English Local (|ov*j’nme*t, deals with a fiefd hitherto 
even less explored Jlmn tlio Parish, tlie Countyt the Manor,^nd 
the Borouglli Interspei’setf among thosj wganisations there 
existed innumerable otlier.s, which might he termed, in the slang 
of to-day, “ Ad Hoc bodies,” formed for specific J)urpose.s. Among 
these were the Courts of Sewers, in town and country, the 
hitherto unexplored records of wliicj; yield an altogether new, 
vision of local life in ^smdon and Lincolnshire, Somerset and 
the Fen country.* The Turnpike Trusts give us two centuries of 
experience in roadmaking and rof«i maintenance, which is not* 
without its special interest for bur own day. The Incorporated 
Guar(Jjans of the Poor of the eighteenth ccntury*are found to 
have anticipated many of the devices of those o|j the ninsteenth 
and twentjeth. The hunclreds of,bodies of^ Improvement Com- 
missionefs, the rec' rds of none of which have been print#d, or, 
indeed, hitherto scarcely ^danced at, prese^it us with a view ef 
the real municipal administration oj| the towjis, iof which 
students have sought ii vain*in, the Municipal Corporation 
archiVes.^ All these “Ad Hoc” Wbdies, lilce our own School 
Boards and’Bgifrds of Guardians, had their own constitutional 
life and development, frbm whi(jji much Ss to be learnt 
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SOME PRESS NOTICES OF 

ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


i* 

“ A book of tlie deepest) evert vf faseinaliiig interest. Kere for the first 
I time we liave a real study of luo;';] hie in Enghvid, in village and town and 
‘country. . . . Everywhere we‘iolhiw the gallant tights of humane and just < 
men whose stories are scaltertjd tliroiigh these' pages, along with' the shatp 
dialings of the u.stute. Eainihar name.s meet jia—a gri;at-uncle SI ttecil 
Rhodes yiaking hi.s "'Epipire ’ in St. I'ai.ietas ; the ,novelist Fielding cutting 
down the gains of the magutrat' who preyed on the poor. . . . Nohle figures 
stand out among the ignulde. As in the parish, the rulers of the county 
. . . found' themselves left figd . . .^to administer as they thought fit. 
They used the power fully; governed, legislated, silently transformed their 
const tiition, and sh'owed themselves capable of the raifie extremes as the men 
of the parish, except^ ^'lat they never siiirendered to the ‘^oss.’ . . . We 
have only touched here oil the tale the authift.i give, so absorbing in interest 
to any Englishman. . . . The best tribute to the writers of thi.s most valuable 
work is the diUiculty of turning away for comment or criticism from the 
subjects they present in such a vigorous and human form. . . . They have 
opened a new chapter in English history."—lira. J, It. Green, in Westminster 
GaaMe. 

• 

“ Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb’s monumental work on our local institutions 
must be a source at once of pride and of somethrtig a little like shame. Here 
at last we have a book which is more than worthy to be 'placed beside those 
of the great continental writeA bp the siihject. . . . Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Webb are as learned as the Fnissian, as lucid as the Frenchman, and as 
scholarly and careful as the Austrian.'... 'f it is literature to present a 
singularly 'vivid picture of a jiast stage of society, to render it real and lifelike 
by a careful selection and skilful grouping of illustrative details, Ind to 
explain* its meaning with, clearitess, ^sound judgment, and not infrequent 
touches of quiet humour; thou assuredly is tliis volume 'literary as well as 
learned. . . . Packed an it is with quotations and references, (t is full of 
transcripts from life which one reader at least has found more fitscinating 
than many of the eli'orts made to revivify the past through the medium of 
historical romance or roni'uitic history. Thin story of the rise, the decline, 
and the fell of the parish autonomy and the old county oligarchy is in itself 
a sort of epic not wanting in ftie elenifiits of aijvcnture, and even of tragedy. 

. . . Here and there a reinarkahliii jicrsoiiality timerges.’’—Mr. Sidney Low, « 
in Standard. 

“Without exaggeration it inay be said that this work'will hecessitate thi 
rewriting of English history.^. . . IVe .ire ushered into a new world, full of 
eag^'and heated interest. . . . The authors have contrived to make these 
de^ bents live. Everywheroare peepholes,Into the lives of the people, and 
ijccasionally a connected story*. . . throws fi IJood of light on Engjjsh 
society. There is not a chapter which'il not full of facts of general interest, 
while the whole‘volume .'. . id 11 he all^gethorCi)dispensIble to the serious 
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stucltni . t . 'rtiere is a fa»)hiatiiig tale of tlie ‘ boss ’ of Bethnal Green. . . 

A history of the English pe^ipJfe, lE local colour, more comprehensive 

its survey of social* affajts, and more .truly human in its sympathies 
than any treatisff hitherto given to the publiqj—Afr. It. A. Br^t, in 
Daily Ni'wj. 

“ Mr. and Mrs. Sidney ^^^cbb continue theii‘ Itrfiorious and luminous studies, 
*of^nglifih lecal institutioift. Jn the last two volumes we bud the same charac- 
teriafc-'s.as those alreadyipublished vespcclmg^'the jiarish and the county—^a 
minute mv^stigaflon conducted not ilk the spirit of the aiitbj^uary, hut wifti 
an eye to realities which*are of juterest to the poUt^ian, the hisU^ian, and 
the economist; an •examiiiutiun of the vast fnass of printed matter on the 
subject, much of it practically inaccessible^ and exhaustive em^iiry among 
unedited manuscript records^ somie dl^ them probably never before read. A 
few lines in the text q^* in a footnote are the results of •prolonged local iH- 
, vestigatiou; a few uuoht.iaisive words at the close of sentence, or qu^ify* 
ing some geiftral statement, ^re the fruiis of, 0 tareful search among 
the muniments of some corporation. We cannot speak too highly of the 
industry and patience which these volumes attest. They possess even rarer 
merits. Tlie whole subject is set in a new light. * We get away from 
traditional formula; and conceptions. We see tlie local institiitions at work, 
and they appeal’ very difierent from what tliey are represented by lawyers to 
be.”— Times. 

“If it he true, as many tfeep^thinkers maintain, that history affords the 
only sure key t<. » thorough knowledge of political institutions, then the 
work of which tlu'se *wo learned f’ul elaborai^i volumes form a part is indis^ 
pensable to every seriou# student of .FHiglish Lo<;aI Government, for the 
history of lhat subject has nevj^r yet been expounded with such completeness 
and so scientific an impartiality. . . . pioneer in a new way^of writing 
the hi^ory of institutions. ... By the skill with which tTiey present the 
general movement of institutional devehqnpents as the outgrowth of natural 
forces, aiici constantly illu-strate it by particular pofj|t8 of aftuality an(f human 
interest, ^he^e writers have given new life to a studf' too long neglected.”— 
Scotsman ., 

“Closely packed tomes, crovvded*with detail, and exhibiting the result of 
a sum of research and investigation which leaves the indolent, irresponsibfe 
reviewer almost wordless with respectful admiration. . . . .Such a ^llection 
of original material has beeruweighed^ud sifted as rnlgat move the envy of 
• any German professor .”—EvMiing Staiidar^ 

“For ^ears to cun^ they will still be sifting, amassing, arranging, but 
ttieir reputation m th' foremost investigators of fact now amongst us is likely 
to he confirmed rather ihan.8haken. Their w^rk^is as minute in detail as 
it is imposing in mass. In their jiafcence they possess their intellecf,«and 
they remind us of the scholai^fvith a magnilj^ing glass in a picture by dan 
va» Eyck.”— Observer. 
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THE BREAK-UP OF TifE POOR LAW 

* 4 . < 

BEINrt PART I. OF'THE MINORITY REPORT OF fHE POOR LAW 
/ C(5jiMISSION 

Edited, with Introduction,'' hy Sidney ^SD Ekatrjce JVmib 

Demy 8vo, xx and 604 pp. 7s. 6d n(it|* Uniform with*''* 

^ • “English Loca'ii/Governmegt” * 

Bluebookk, it has been said, re plu(;es of burial. The Eeport of the 
Royal Commission on the Poor Law and'the Agencies dealing with the 
Unepiployed is a'ponderous tome of twelve jrmnds weight, crowded 
hrith references, foofijptes, and ajipendi«e.s, impossible eifclier to handle 
or to read. Mr. and 'Mrs. Webb have* Uicrefore, rescued from this 
tomb the Minority Report signed by the Rev. Russell Wakefield, Messrs. 
Chandler and Lansfjury, and Mrs. AVebb herself. By omitting all 
themotes and references, and ])rinting the text in clear type on a con¬ 
venient octavo page, they firesent the reader with something which he 
,can hold with comfort by his hicside. 

This Minority Roportiis a new departure in such documents. It 
is readaWe and interesting. It is complete in itself. It presents, in 
ordered sequence, page by pigc, a masforly survey (If what is actually 
going on in our workhouses Snd.in the home.s^of those maintained on 
Outdoor Relief. It desciibcs in precise detail from carefully authenti¬ 
cated evidence what is happening to the' infants, to the children of 
school age, to the sick, to the meiAally defective, to the widows with 
children struggling on their [littances of Outdoor Relief, to the agfd and 
infirm fciside the workhouse and oufside. It sets forth the overlapping 
of the Poor Law with the newer work of the Education and Public 
Health Authoritits, aifd the consequent waste and confusion. It gives 
a grapfiic vision of the working of the whole Poor Law machinery in 
ah parts of the United Kingdom, which is costing us nearly twenty 
millions fiterling per annum. 

The volume ■concludes vwth a Scheme of Reform, of novel and far- 
reaching character, which is elabonllely woAed out in detail, involving 
the abolition of the<workh()u^i the complete disappearance of the 
Poor Law, and the transfer of the care of the children, thA sick, the 
mentally defective, and the aged to the several committees of the 
County Borough Councjls ^md County Councils already administering' 
analolroua services. 
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•BEIHG PART II. OF T^E^MIN0R1T¥ REPORT OF THE POOR LAW* 
’ COMMISSION^ 
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Edited, with Ini*oduction, fty Sidney anw Beatrice W«bb 

Demy 8vo, xvi and 332 pp. 6s. net. Uniform with' 

“ English >1,0031 feovernment” * 

• The Problen^of the Unemployed, which the Jioyal CommilaioB 
oil the Poor Law was incMtiitally set to siflve, is the question of 
the day. Part IT. of the Minority Peport deals with it in a 
manner at once comprehensive and complete. The whole of .the 
experience of the Poor Liw Authorities, and their bankruptcy 
a.s regards .the destitute able-bodied, is surveyed in vivid and* 
picturesque detail. Tli^re .is a brief account of the work of 
Voluntary AgctfCies. A lujid description is then given, with 
ranch new information, of the mov^neRt started by Mr. Chambei*- ' 
lain in 188G, which culijjinatai in the Unemployed Workmen 
Act of 1905. .The story is. told*01 the various experiments and 
devices that have been tried dui'in|; the past twenty years, the 
Relief Works and the F^rm Colhnies, etc!, ^ThiS leads up to an 
altogether*nov6l descriptive analysis of the Unemployed of to-day, 
who they actually are, and v^lmt they really need. The final 
chapter on Proposals fo» Reform gives, i# elaborate detail, the 
Minority’s plan for solving the whole jjroblem of .Unemfiloyment 
. —hot by any vague anj chimiAical panacea, but by a series of 
administratively practicable reform*, Rased dli the actual experi¬ 
ence of tliiij and otlier countries, wliich are within the compass 
of the Cabinet, and couy, if desired, be ^-arried in a single session 

of Parliament. , * 

— * --- 
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Post 8vo; Eighth Thousand*;,New Edition, with New Introductory 
Chaj^ter;* xxxiv and 658 pp. * 

' * . i. 

Price 7s. 6d. net, 
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This woiI^ describes, not onU' the growth and development of the 
Tpde Union Movement in tlie United Tungdoni from 1700 down to 
the (present day, hut also the strncture .and working of the present 
Trade Union organi*'ifii«n in tlie United Kingdom. Founded almost 
entirely on material hitherto unpuldishcd, it is not a mere chronicle of 
Trade Union organisation or record of strikes, Imt gives, in efleot, the 
political histoiy of the English working class during the last one hundred 
and fifty years. The o])cning chapter describes the handicraftsman in 
the toils of the industrial revolution, striving vainly to retain the 
mediieval regulation of his Standard of^I.ifl In s\il>se()ucnt chapters 
the Place Manuscripts and the archives'of the Pridjy tiouncil and the 
Home Office enable the authors to picture the struggles of the early 
Trade Unionists against the Combination liuws, and the remarkable 
Parliamentary manipulation which led ‘to their repeal. The firivate 
records, of the v.ifjous SMietics', togcthci' with contompOrory pamphlets 
and working-class newljiapers, furnish a graphic account of fhe hitherto 
undescfibed outburst of “New Unionism’ of 1830-34,’with its 
revolutionary aims and subsequent Chartist entanglements. In the 
course o^ the narrative we see the intervention in Trade Union history 
of Francis Place, Joseph ‘Hume,,J. K. JPCulloch, Nassau Senior, 
VVilliaiS the Fourth, ^ord MflHmrne, Ilobert Owen, Fergus O’Connor,' 
Thomas Slingsby Duncombe, John Bright, the Ctirislmn Socfelists, thf 
Positivists, and many living politicians. The hiddhh influence of 
' Trad? Unionism on Enffdsfi politic^is traced from point "to point, new 
light being incidentally thvown upon A defeat of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government in 1874. A detailed,analysis i& given of the economic 
and political causes which hjve, sini^ 188>,. tended to'divorce the 



^ The History^ of Track Unionim~contd. , 

Tr|de Union* Movement^irom its alliance with “ official Liberalism.” 
A new introdmtory climiWl' Vings ^thc story down to the last few 

years. The final chliptei^ describes tlffi Trade Union world of to-day, 

^ % 

in all its vafiosl features, including seatisjic sketch of actual Trade 
Union life by a TAde Urdon Secretary, ’i^nii a classified census foundesli 
1*1 ^he aufhors’ investigations into a thousHgUd .separate Unions in all parts 
of the conntiy.* A ooioured niaj^seprcscnts the p'-rcentago which f!ho 
Trade Unionistsjioar to the jfopulatioii oioach county, A bibliography 

of Trade Union liteiature is appended U'diich, together witji that given 

• *• 

in Indmlnal hemn-mey, afibixls a unitjuo index of almost every availejjle 
source of in^rination). 
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, The Histoej of Tmde Unioiism—coHtd. 

“ A maaterly piece of work.”— Times. 

t' 

I ^ 

“ To the politician . an invaluable guid^”— Observe^. 

( t 

“ An admirably lucid p'.csentation of a great J.iass of coini'jlicated facts. 
'Its very footnotes disjilay a'wbalthf of material .sujih as would have amply 
sufficed to turn each note intH an article of considerable length. < Iff the 
learning they exhibit, aad the concise and decisive 'iray in which they settle 
important subsidiary (piestions and side-issues, they remind us of the notes 

f 

in such monuments of German industry and' erudition as Zeller’s Griechische 

\ 

Philotephie. . . . The result is a full, clear, auil condensed history such as 
can have few parallels.'': .«. We may fairly lefeat that the book is a master¬ 
piece of lucidity of knowledge. Every page is of value, and nearly every 
seiiteoce contains a fact”— HjktiUr. 

“ Keadable every word of it. There is plenty of excitement and plenty 
of romance in the book.”— QUeen. 

“As fascinating reading ns well-written novel.”— Chiton Factory Times. 

“ Infinitely painstaking, comprehensive, clerr and acute, the first correct 
and scholatly history of Trade Unionism, in England. . . . Markj^ by 
immense, research. Tlip book must find a permanent place upon the 
shelf of every student '•of Econoinics. . . . 'Undeniably marled by the 
qualitie.si. of true history — fulness, accuracy, and clear connection in 
the presentation of (acta.’’—Newcastle Chronicle., 

“It would not be easy to oferestiinate the v^ue and importance of their 
admirablt and masterly^ work .,. not likely to be superseded for some 
time to come .”—Economic Fmew. 
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.tory Shapter (I9CB); Ixi and 9285jp.i with Two Diagrams. 
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Price 12$. ncft. 
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AD^EirnSElILNT 

In this work the authors of ’J\ Jlixtoty of Trade Unionism deal, not 
with the past, but with Jhe present. They describe, with ^te 
systematic detail of tBe scientific observer, and in the same objective 
spirit, all the*fonns of Tra^e,flnionism, Factoj-j^Legislation, and other , 
regulation of industry to be found within the British Isles. The 
whole structure and function of Labour Organisijfions and Restrictive 
Legislation in every industry is analysed and criticised in a manner 
never before attempted. The employer in difficulties with his work¬ 
men, the '^rade Unioni.st confronted .witli a new assault upon hi| 
Standard liate, the politician troubled about a new project for Factory 
Legislation, the .public-spirited citizen concerned as to the real issues 
of a labour di.sput9, will find S .icidated in this work the very problems, 
about which they are'thinking. It* is a storehouse of authenticated 
facts about every branch of “the'Labour Question,” gathered from six 
year^ personal •investigatioiu into livery industry in nil pfirts of the 
Kingdom; 'systematically classified , |ind made accessible by an un¬ 
usually’elaborate Index, ^ut the? book is mpre thfn an Encyclopedia 
on the Labour Question. Scientific cxaraiiyition of Trade Union 
structufe reveals, in these thousand self-governing republics, a»remark- 
able evolution in Democratic constitutions, which throws light ^on 
political problems in a Larger si'hero. The century-long experience 
of these working-class organisations affowls unique evidence as to the 
actual working of such ^pedients aj the Referendum, the iiitiative, 
Governijent by.Mass Meeting, Aninlhl ElectioTis, Proportional Repre- 
•sentation, Paymeut*of Members, and, generally, the relation between 
the citizen-lector, the chosen representative, and the executive officer.^ 
The intricate relations of trade ifith trade have an interesting k«aring 
i™n such problems as Lqpat' Governmen!, Federation, and Home Rule. 
Tnose who regard the^participatipn of a working-class electorate in die 
affairs of Government *b the 4i3tinctivJ^^ if rfiot the dangerous^eature 



Indi0sirial Democracy—contd. 

„ . , _ ._j ^ . 

in modern politics, will here find the plientnjieiion isolttedj and may 
learn how the British workman actually* deals with similar issues in 
his own sphere. The intricate constitutioite and interesting political 
expeirments of the thow.and self-governing Trade Union republics are 
dissected and criticised \fj thd .tulhors in such a way US'* to make the 
'„Vork a contribution to Political ^Science as to the scope and method . 
of which the authors, in describing their'invktigations, ptopoundra 
mjw view. 

The .analysis of the working f>f iraoe «■. monism anu raciory 
Legislation in the various Industries of the United Kingdom has 
involved a,reconsideration of < the conclusions of Political Economy. 
The authors give a new and originivl description of the working of 
industrial competition in the tmsines.s world of to-day ; and they are 
led to imjioitant mif,li|ications of the .vjews current!^ held upon 
Capital, Interest, Prolits, Wages, Women’s Labour, the Po[iulation 
Question, Foreign Competition, Free Trade, etc. The latter part of 
the work is, in fact, a treatise njion Economics, 

A new Introductory Chajiter deals at length with Compulsory 
pourts of Arbitration and \¥agps-Boards in New Zeidand apd Australia. 

4 
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TART III 
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•I. The Vkhdiov i»f rwK Kconomists. 

II. The of the Market. * 

III. The KcoNiiMir CiiAK\rTEiti8Tioa of Trade Unionism. 

(O') The Device or Kestriction of^itmrers. 

(?/) The Device of the Common Ufi.e. • 
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OF tNDX’STRIM. PARASITISM ANl^TJII! P(U,:c* OF A NATIONAL MiNIHUM 
ON THE Fin.: Trade Controversy—Home SrATisncs beariiig on the 
Relative Movements of the Mahiuaoe and Birth-Rates, Paxtrekism, 
Wages, and the Piiflir. of WiifaT'-A 4i>urPLEMFNT to the BiBlio- 
GiiAPUY OF Trade Unionism. 


‘ * A j^rmaimi and invaluable contributton* to tbesffiuoi immau Kiiowieage. , , . 
We comAend to JJio public a book vAicb is a monnment of re8oai*ch and fall of, 
candour. . . . Indii-pensable to every publicist and ])olitician.”—(on day of 
publication), • 
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“ No book could be more opjiortune. The sale ol alcoliolic liquor has beeu ender 
statutory regulation by means of licences for 300 years ; but the period which Mr. 
and Mrs. Webb have taken as their speci.il study ileservcs the very careful examina¬ 
tion they give to it, for within tiiose 130 yi^rs we find periods of regulation an|^ 
suppression, (ff laxnoss and neglect m regard to Jhe control oi the liquor traffic, 
eqi’ illy instructive. There i^duwug tins period one brief six years wherein the 
magistrates, awahijji^ to their responsibilities and compelled to a consciousness of the 
evil results of excessive gin-drinkinj;. made a general ctlort to improve the condition 
of things through thl oue means in tlieii povi^r. To this remarkable episode the* 
authors devote a valuable chapter. Straifgcly enough, it has hitherto not b^n 
noticed by historians, nor has been qjentiuned in the voluminous literature of the 
temperance movement. Yet tlie effort of the magistrates during those six years was 
very lar-sighted. included— ^ • • • 

“ ‘ftedelibwateand systematic adoption of such niodom duvicps as early closing, Sunday closing, 
the refusal of now licences,.the withdrawal of licem piyioin badly conducted houses, the peremptory 
cloaiagofa proporaon of llouHes in a district o\^r-Buppli6{l wrth licence*and, remarkable 

inatauce^ even the e'stablislimcut a system if local outiowand local veto, both as regards the 
opening of new public-houses and the closing of Hiose already infxihtenee, all without the slightest 
ideaof comp^sation.’ * • • 

All thistn the closing years of the eiditeeiith century : But what a contimst to this 
yrosm of local statesmanship the earlRr years of that drink-sodden century display! 
Then, and not really till tneij, were sown the see<^ of drunkenness in England. 
Contrasted with that reign of orgy the action < f the magistrates in 1787 seems all 
the brighter, and the disappearance of the fact fr^ public memory the ihore remark- 
aWe. Mr. and Mrs. Webo bijng their Retailed story to an end with the Drink Bill 
of 1880, which led to anothei^utbieak of the drinking hab't.”— 

^ A valuable contribution to the histor^Jf jthe Uqa«r traffic."—PoZtiMsaZ Science 
Qmrterl^ * 

• “Thw little l]^pok,%?ith its abundance of newly discovered facts, is highly 
opportune."— Hdbnoruic Revmo. 

“The book is of great interest, contains evMenre of laborious investigation, an4 
provides an admirably clear history of a matter of inftnediate practical imi>^tanoe. ” 
-^Speaker. ^ 
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" This small buf important volume. . , . It ii a noble ideal.”—Spsotator. f 

"Patiently.end liAhoriously,he bafsuryeyed our educational (jquipment . . . 
and he presents a crcditablji c'leat and ecj nprehensihle pieture of the whole held. 
It enables the administrator''to see the Arious parts in their due pro^rjion. It 
lays a mue'h-needed emphasis on higher cduca(jou; it suggests some administrative 
improvements, and forms an^indispensable starting-point for the far-reaching 
schemes of oq-ordinatioii whicli it shows to be so sorely needed.”—,% 0 /ter. 

“ In dealing with elementary cifucatioii, Mr. Webbtis most practical; in dealing 
with the ndscent Loudon University he i# most stimulating.”—KW, 

“A debt of gratitude is due to Mr. Sidney Webb. . . , The book odhtains at 
once ideal and practical proposals for the attainment of this iieal!''^DaUy Ifem. 
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CHA,PTER 1 

• THE ABLE-BODIED UNDER THE POOR l^W 

• 

The reader of the Report of 1834 is struck lijstlic narrow 
limits wliieh the -members of that celebrated Royal Com¬ 
mission set * 0 * their work. It is not merely that they 
jiracticftlly left out of sight »11 the various classes of non- 
aWe-bodied pauperism, about which, as we have^seefi, they 
hardly at all concerned themselves. What iS mbre remark¬ 
able is that neiUier in their Report, nor in the bulky 
volumes of l^eir evidenefe, do we find any notice Abfe- 
tiodicu Destitution, as distingukhad from Able-bodied 
Pauperisril. There might, in fact, so far as their proceed- 
kigs were concerned, hate been in 1834 no A^le-bodied 
DoBtftution except such as .was being dealt wj,th by the 
Poor Law. If this had been trise, it would have Jjeen a 
rgnarkable testimony to the efficacy, in one respect, of the* 
okbPoor Law. Unfortunately it was not true. We knyw 
from contemporary evidenee that between 1815 and 1^34 
there wore wdioje sections of the population who, to use 
the modern terminology, were Ungmployed or Under¬ 
employed, Sweated or* Vagrant, existing in a state of 
chronic destitution, and dragging on^Some sort of a living 
on intermittent small earnings of their own, or of other 
people’s, or qn the alms of the cl^ritable;—handlooffi- 
weavers and framework-knitters^ displaced by* machinery; 
millwrights Rnd shipwrights thrown out by the violent 
fluctuatiftns in the volume of machine-making and ship, 
building; “frozen out” gardeners and riverside workers 
rendered idle every winter, and masses* of labourer# stag* 
n&ting at the *ports or wandering aimlessly up and down 

3 
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' ‘ ' ' ' . . , 
the r^ads in search of work. With all this Able-bodied 

Destitution, not only spasnjodKially subsidised by public 
subscriptions, but also perpetually imporlnnfing both the 
town Overseer aild the rural Constable for assistance from 
the rates, the Royal Comipission of 1832-3^4 chose not to 
concern itself. . We find in its voluminous proceedings no 
statistics of Unemployment, no statement as to fluctuations 
of trade, no account of the destitution produced by the 
netv machines, no estimate of tJie swarms ef Vagrants who 
wete being “ passed ” by the Justices, at the expense'' of 
the rates, from North to South, from East to W est, and 
back again. The Commissioners concentrated, their whole 
attention oU one plague spot—the demoralisation of char¬ 
acter apd waste of wealth produced in the agricultural 
districts by an hypertrophied Poor Law. 'Over a large 
part of the country and in the greatest of all the hation’s, 
industries, practically all the labourers were, in the period 
of healthy manhood, chronically underpaid and under¬ 
employed—a state of things which had existed for half a 
century,. To meet this evil the Justices of the Peace ha^, 
at the end of the eighteenth century, devised the famous 
“Allowance System," by which the weekly earnings of 
every adult labourer were automatically made up, out of 
the Poor ,Rate, to a low subsistence level for himself and 
, his family. This device; which, it is interesting to note, 
was resorted to as ap alternative to the enforcement of a 
legal minimum wage, gradually dragged the whole popu¬ 
lation of the agj’icultural districts into the meshes of the 
Poor Law. The farmers, secure of a constant supply of 
labour, lowered wages. The labourers, secure of subsist¬ 
ence, progressively lowered the quantity and quality of 
their effort. The degradation of charaetpr and the destruc¬ 
tion of all healthy relationship between employer and 
employed, entailed Ixy this fatal mixing of Poor Relief and 
»AV'ages, had disheartened a whole generation of Poor Law 
administrators. What'was more khenly realised by the 
'Parliament of 1832 was that the rates levied fof this ser¬ 
vice were absorbing a large portion of the rental value of 
the landlords’ esta'ces and were beginning to threaten the 
profits of the capitalists. In short, it wa? a particularly 
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demoralising kind of Able-bodied Pauperism* and npt the 
existence o'f Abfe-bodied Destitution, th»t led the Ministry 
of 1832 to appoint a Poor Law Commission. 

The Commissionefs of 1832-34 made kliort work of this 
swollen Poor* Law. In ^ agrei^ment with much of the 
economic opinion of the time they’would perhaps have 
liked_ to have abolished all forinft of gratuitous Public 
Assistance.’ Tlys b.6ing impracticable, they sought to 
restrict it to.tlic “relief” of actual “destitution.”* Hut 
what they were most intent on was putting an end t(f the 
parasitft condition into which agricultural labour had fallen 
t^iroughout.tlio South of England. By one and the same 
device they proposed to cut off from’the farnlfer all labour 
that he did not wholly pay for, and to*deprive tlie.labourer 
of all incomtf tliat he did not wholly earn. 

It "fras to attain tliisdoubfc end that they recommended 
that no relief should be given to able-bodiedj)er«ons except 
in a well-regulated Workhouse; by which they meant a 
place that would*be less agreeable than the home of an 
independent, labourer wl’o was working for his lii^lihodd. 
Tin-' deterrent relief, they argued,•wffuld, whilst preventing 
any risk of starvation, induce the labourer to work in order 
to keep his employiuenf, and would compel the farmer, 
wLtlftmt any legal iixing of- wages, to pay enough for the 
labourer and his <family to live on. Unfortunately for 
their reputation, the Commissioners,did not limit their 
ingenious prescription to the one form of Able-bo^ed 
Pauperism that thgy had studied. Thejy proposed that 
the “ Viorkljouse Te.st” should be applied on all occasions, 
in all districts, to all able-bo'died iippjicants for public 
assistance; whether the.se had been thrown out of work 
in crowds by fluftuations of trade, g” definitely displaced 
by new machinery and new methods of working it. 
Finally, for.^ome undisclosed reasoii, the Commissioners 
prescril ed the same treatment .for the Vagi-ant, a person 
into whose fieculiarities they had certainly not inquired. 
They recommended tliat this most sturdy and recalcitrant 
of «dl the sub-classes of Able-bojlied Pauper^ should be 
altogether delivered from the hands of*the County TWagis- 
Crates and the Constables, by whom .they had hitherto 
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been provided for, and that they should be thrown simply 

on the P,oor Law, .to be olFe#‘ed,'like all other able-bodied 
persons, the open door of a disciplinary Workhouse. 

Thus, there was to be, as soon as was practicable, one 
Local Authority, and one Qiily, applying, to^l the various 
sub-cliisses of the destitute Able-bodied applying for relief 
in any part of England,''one uniform method, namely,,their 
admission to a residential institutioh, where they could, 
as a matter of deterrent discipline rather 'than with any 
idea' of profit, be set to hard work, under disciplinary c6n- 
ditions and upon plain diet. The wives and children ^f 
such able-bodied persons were also to be relieved only in 
institutions.' But tile Commissioners had been so much 
impressed with the Ovils inherent in Gencnd Mixed’Work- 
houses that they elaborately specified, over add over again, 
that the Workhouses for tlie Able-bodied were* to be 
entirely distinct from the buildings In which the infirm 
agpd and the children were accommodated; that they were 
to be .under separate officers and separate management; 
and that they were expressly not to form part of one great 
establishment containing'other classes of paupers, To the 
policy thus propounded for dealing with all the sub-classes 
of the destitute Alde-bodied together with their dependents; 
Parliament impliedly gave its general approval by tlie 
.Poor taw Amendment Act of 1834. * 

The Poor Law Commissioners of 1835-47 promptly 
embodied the recommendations of the Commission of 1834 
in a series of special Orders issued to Unions up and down 
the country, which culminated in the general Outdoor 
Relief Prohibitory Order of 1844. The new policy achieved 
one great success. Within a few years, in the rural 
parishes of Southern England, the resolute offer of the 
Workhouse brought to an end—so far as Able-bodied men 
were concerned—the demoralising chronic Pcor Law relief 
of the Under-paid and the Under-employed. Speaking 
broadly, all the able-bodied farm labourers who has 
remained in the villages and were'in employment at all 
were maintained without the aid of the rates, with the 
result that their wages had somewhat risen and the wage¬ 
earning had become solnewhat less intermittent. How far 
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this policy had succeeded at the cost of driring sijrplus 
labourers into the towns, and .thereby increasing the mass 
of Able-bodied Destitution thertj, remains uncertain. , 

In London, and ih the manufacsturin^ towns and the 
seaports, wheJe quite a_ dilfcjent kind of Able-bodied 
Destitution easted, the new policy pi1)ved Jess practicable. 
'I'lie Poor Law Commissioners themselves came to recognise 
that, even where fhe Local Authorities offered no objection, 


it was undesirable to apply-the Outdoor Relief Prohibitt>ry 
Dialer in places where fluctuations in the volume of employ¬ 
ment were violent and periodic, and manifestly beyond the 
(control of either employers or wage-earners. An Outdoor 
Relief Prohibitory Order, they observed, wofld in such 
places Decessaijly have to be suspeudetl in times o^'depres¬ 
sion of tradl, “ and,” to (juote the words of the Local 
.Government Board’filetter (ff May 12th, 187Z^ “there is 
nothing more calculated to weaken the force of the 
regulations of the Board'than to be obliged lo abrogate 
them whenever a»pt‘riod of pressure arises.” Ju the large 
pentres of pojjulation, accordingly, the attempt to prohibit 
Ouulot)!' Relief was avowedly ab^idmied, and it js signifi¬ 
cant that—at the instance of the Central Authhrity itself 
—the area 3 ,ud population placed under 'tha Outdoor 
Reli(?T Prohibitory Order exclusively have sinae steadily 
diminished. • • • , 

. The alternative device for cariying^out the “ Principles”* 
of the 1834 Report, of which the Poor Law Commissioygrs 
urged the adoption, upon •the Boards of guardians of the 
Metropolis iyid.thc manufacturing districts, was that of the 
Labour Yard, or Outdoor Relfef in, return for a test of 
work by the able-bodie*l man. Either under the Labour 
Test Order or uiifler the Outdoor Reljef Regulation Order, 
the opening of a Labour Yard, and the refusal of aiw Out¬ 
door Relief .to able-bodied men except through the Labotir • 
Yard, r.as, by the Poor Law Jnspeciors anS by official 
Circulars, porsistentl^ pressed on the Boards of Guardians 
of London aftd the great towns for which the Centred 
Authority had abandoned the pglicy of the .Proliibitory • 
Order, as the proper way of treating the Destitute Abld- 
bodied who applied for relief—irrespective of whether they . 
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were^ Unemployed, Under-employed, Sweated, or Unem¬ 
ployable. This ivas to abandon, as iiftpi-acticable, the 
confident hopes of the 18^4 Commissioners, that Outdoor 
Relief to the Ablb-bodied could be mhdeto cease out of the 
land. The number of m^n (with their debendeuts) thus 
given relief in,return for a task of work rose, in times of 
bad trade, to a great height. .Thus in the Lady-day 
Quarter* 1843, nearly • 40,000 heafthy „able-ljodied men, 
representing a population of 105,000, wert*l,'.eing employed 
in the Poor Law Labour Yards, on account of their want 
of work or their insufficient earnings when at wdrk—the 
Unemployed and the Under-employed thus reljevcd by tlie 
Poor Law Comprising large numbers of men thrown out of 
employpaent inLaneashire and the West Riding by depres¬ 
sion of trade. A member of the Bradfchd Board of 
Guardians, in 1842 estimated that ‘‘nearly two-thirds of, 
the relief ji {riven to able-bodied paifpers.” At the East 
End of Ijo'ndon, the number of' men unemployed in 1848 
was so great that the Poplar Guardians seriously complained 
of the sjraih imposed upon them. * The Guardians, viewing 
the pressure of “ appKcatious by able-bodied men for relief, 
and which the Board truly believes arises from various 
causes of temporary cessation of work in tjie docks and 
large manufactories, are of opinion that it is expedient that 
such telief should be administered moro extensively than is 
usually considered admissible by the late Poor Law Com¬ 
missioners or the Pool Law Board to that class of pergon; 
the Guardians at the same time ordering the employment 
of stone-breaking to the fullest extent to, b({, continued.” 
In 1847, even in many rural Unions, “the workhouses. . . 
became full during the winter,” arid special permission had 
to be given for Outdoor Relief to the A.ble-bodied. “ In 
Caxton and Arrington, and Newmarket, the necessity 
' fbr Out-relief recurs every winter. In Jlisckley the 
difficulty w^ only partial, owing to a dispute between the 
stocking weavers and masters about wages.. In CliftoE 
and Chipping Sodbury the Workhouse ‘was "crowded 
• througfi tqe want of ^ployment of the hatters”; and 
these Unemployed’-men had to be given Outdoor Relief. 

, Nor were these merely isolated and exceptional cases. 
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From that time down to 1886 the Central Authority 
found no better‘suggestiorf to make to Boards of Quardians 
with regard to the Able-bodied men throvvn out of work by 
depression of trade or seasonal cessation of employment- 
failing appropriate Woryiouse,accommodation—than the 
grant of Outdoor Relief in returfi for# labour.* The 
“ opening of the Labom- Yard ’’ bAame a periodi(^al occur¬ 
rence at every perioJ of stress. 

There was*howevcr, another disapjtointment to those 
who hoped that the “ Principles of 1834 ” would get ri'd, at 
any rale, of Able-bodied Pauperism. The professional 
t^agrant wi;s quick to perceive the advantages of dealing 
with an Authority limited to merely'relicvinjf destitution 
at the'crisis o( destitution. It was stiun found that, as the 
Guardians of Lambeth and Colchester declared in 1841, the 
, “ trampers ” made the “ Utflon house a lod»jng-j,iou8e,” 
and that, in fact, *“ the distribution of ^OTkhouses at 
short distances over the 'whole country, and the regql®!' 
enforcement of the right of strangers and wnyfa^ers to 
^'elief” had actually encouraged what the Poor Lmv Com¬ 
missioners of 1846 cuphemisticiflly* termed “wndering 
habits among the poor.” The increase in the number of 
Vagrants thu? making use of the Workhouse'was so great 
that'the Central Authority had to retrace its steps, and, 
after many shifts and changes of policy, stiive to insist on, 
the exclusion of Vagrants from the General Mixed Work- 
liottse, and to urge the provision—which practically newer 
was made—of a “ separaW building devoted exclusively to 
the receptiop of this class of poor.” What was eventually 
established throughout England andAVaJes was the Casual 
Ward as a part of the AVorkhouse, usvyilly under the same 
roof or within the same curtilage, and undeii the same 
Master. ^ 

Meanwhile, the “offer of the House” wag^failing as a 
test in a way that the authors ofthe Report of 1834 could 
sot have foreseen, and for which Yhey were certainly ijdt 
responsible. What they recommended was a series of 
separate institutions for the several classes of paupers 
under entirely separate management. What the Poor Law’ 
Commissioner# of 1835-47 insisted dn establishing was the 
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Geiieisal Mijfed Workhouse, against which the Report o 
1834 had protestid. In due cWrse the’Goneral Mixec 
Workhouse, inclijding, under one roof and one manage¬ 
ment, the young and the old, the sick* and the healthy, th( 
Able-bodied and the non-Able-bqdied, prove^l, by its ver} 
promiscuity and uniformity of regimen, actually attractive 
to certain types of Ablh-bodied paupers. It piay iu.deeo 
be said that this wa.s ah inevitable result of placing all 
the different classes under one Destitution •Authority. To 
a Board of Guardian.s burdened with having to provide foi 
the sick, the ofphans and the aged (of whom there wer^ 
always hundreds in chronic pauperism), the very ideal ol 
the 1834 Report as regards the ,'\ble-bo(lied—an institution 
standing always ready, swept and garnished, but normally 
empty; a form of relief to be always on offeV but seldom 
accepted—^seemed a fantastic extravagance. It appeared 
obviously Tjlote reasonable to admit tlie few Able-bodied 
pajipers of good times to the General Mixed Workhouse as 
ejceptioiiswith the inevitable, result ‘that they found 
themsel*\fes in conditions that were certainly more agreei 
able, if not more “eligible,” to the apathetic loafer than 
working continuously for long lipurs at the low wages of 
the unskSleJ labourer. And to him, as to th.e professional 
Vagrant, ft was an additional attraction that the Poof Lew 
■ was strictly limited to relieving liim lit the crisis of his 
destitution, leavingJiiin free to come and go as he chose, 
and to live as he pleased, without even the curb of oftTcial 
cognisance and observation of his doings, whenever he was 
not actually in receipt of relief. • , 

This unexpected*outcome of fhe “Workhouse Test” 
began to be noticed, in 1868. The pressure on the accom¬ 
modation «f the Metropolitan Workhousas, and the mixing 
fpgettier of so many difl'erent classes of inmates, made it 
impossible,,as the faspector, Mr. Corbett,* pointed out, 
“ to apply the,Workhous9 as a test of destitution to single 
Able-bodied men.” “ In urging upon Boards*of GuardiaoB 
in the* Metropolis,” repeated his successor,* Mr. *Longley. 
,“a9 ^ have lately had« occasion to do almost daily, the 
application of theVorkhouse Test, 1 have not infrequently 
been met bv the .starl.linof admisainn r.hat. the Wnrlrhnnaf 
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is attractive to paupers; that there are many perscms in 
the Workhouse furnishes no test of destitution. AP argu¬ 
ments in suppo’rt of, the Workiouse Tegt which assume 
the existence of a well-regulated Workhouse (to use the 
language of .tl^ Poor Law.Commissioners of Inquiry, 1833) 
must fail at once when addressed *to Guardians • whose 
Workhouse,offers atti^ctions to the*indolent. An/l I have 
reason to think •that the aversion to the proper and ^ree 
use of the W«fkhouse which distinguishes many Metro¬ 
politan ,Boards of Guardians, is in some measure due to 
t(jc failure of the Workhouses, as at preseilt administered, 
to satisfy tlie essential conditions of their establishment.” 
Mr. Longley definitely ascribed the’inconvenient laxity 
which ’had come over Workhouse adhainistratioiij not to 
any shortcomings of the Boards of Guardians, but to the 
•very nature of the«Generar Mixed Workhor^se for all 
classes, which the Cfentral Authority had sijlfl^tituted for 
the series of specialised institutions recommended in the 
Report of 1834.* “ The, presence in a Workhousf,” he 
»aid, “ of the sick, or of any class in whose faV#ur the 
oi-dinary (fisciplino must be relaxecf, ahd who receive special 
indulgences, has an almost inevitable tendency to imj>air 
the general .discipline of the establishment.'' “ The 
Orders," he expressly added, “ are in some w(ty respon¬ 
sible." The Generifl Goiisolidated’Orderof 1847, whici had,, 
in* 1871, already remained for twent)»-four years without 
revision, had been framed with “primary reference .*• . 
to the . . . smallar Mi^S^d Workhouses which are, at 
present at least, a necessity in_ rural districts; and they 
fail in many particular^ to satisfy the special conditions 
of Indoor Relief in London.” The vpry improvement in 
the Workhouses, which, under the Central Authority’s own 
pressure, was taking place between 1866 and 1875, ha^, 
in fact, bfought to light the inherent drawback of the 
General Mixed Worjrhouse which the Poor Law Com¬ 
missioners of*1835-47 had imposedon England and Wal^^; 
which tfieir influence in 1845 imposed on Ireland; and* 
which the example of England «nd Ireland* has sincq 
iqduced Scotland to imitate. * 

To remei^J this unexpected form, of Able-bodied 
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Pauperism, the able Inspectorate of 1869-86 proposed to 
reverse the calamitous policy insisted on By the Poor Law 
Commissioners (jf 1835-42, prescribed as to General Mixed 
Workhouses by the General Consolidated Order of 1847, 
and to carry out the proposal, of the l8^4. Report by 
establishing separate institutions for the Able-bodied, 
expressly devised for deterring them from applying for or 
aCMpting relief Hence the Able-bodied) like the children 
and the sick, were now to be accommodated iby thennselves. 
Thus, we find, from 1871 onwards, the idea of the “Test 
Workhouse,” ah institution set apart exclusively for the 
Able-bodied, where they could be subjected .(to use Mr. 
Longley’s words) to' “ such a system of labour, discipline 
and restraint as shhll be sufficient to outweigh,”' in the 
estimation of the inmates, “ the advantages * which they 
enjoy.. A^v. Lougley declared that tJie main object of the 
Metropoli^n^Poor Act of 1867 had Been, not exclusively, 
or. even principally, the better accommodation of the sick, 
but fhe introduction of classification by institutions, with 
tlie double object of on the one hand, an improved treat¬ 
ment ofrfhe sick, and, oh the other, “ the establishment of 
a stricter and more deterrent discipline in Workhouses.” 
Circumstences, he said, had delayed the accomplishment 
of the latter purpose, but it was now time for the dfentral 
Authority to “ urge upon Guardians the establishment in 
Workhouses of a naore distinctly deterrent system of dis¬ 
cipline and diet than' has hitherto been secured, invoking 
a reconsideration of the conditions of pauper labour and 
service in Workhouses.” Such “ Able-bodied Test Work- 
houses ” were established, at first, at Poplar, and then in 
a few other Union?. In them, as in the Casual Wards, 
we watch .the Destitution Authority presently seeking to 
^epa|;t from the principle of merely relieving destitution, 
at the crisis of destitution, and asking Parliament to give 
powers of compulsory detention. 

■ . Thus, we find to-da*y, in the treatment of Able-bodied 
‘Pauperism by one Union or another, nbt the simple 
and uniform method i«commended by the 1834 Report, 
namely, the offer oY maintenance in a deterrent Workhouse, 
with freedom to. corile and go at their ^ill, but many 
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different forms both of institutional and of* domiciliary 
relief, one or other of whfth is granted^ not according to 
the character of the case—whether, f^r instance, the 
applicant belongs to the class of Unemployed, Under¬ 
employed, Sv^ated or Vagrant,—but according to the 
varying policy of particular Boards of Guardians afr parti¬ 
cular times.^ We have the persistente, in the great majority 
of Unions in Ejiglaffd and Wales, and in all tlie Irish 
Unions, of adjpission to a •General Mixed Workhouse,’as 
the ordinary plan of dealing with the 'Able-bodied ifiale 
applicants; and for Able-bodied women, of the grant of 
uucondition&l and inadeijuate Outdoor Relief to eke out 
their scanty earnings. On the other'hand, w(f see in use, 
recommended jnd even prescribed by the Local Govern¬ 
ment Board,* at least three distinct forms of specialised 
.treatment of the Abl^-bodied lip})licant for relief. Iij some 
places he gets Outddor Relief in return for Under 

other circumstances he is offered nothing but maintenance 
in a .severe “ Test Workhouse.” Elsewhere he finds hipiself, 
even if a resident, referred only to the Casual Ward. 


, (a) •Hie PersideiU'^ of Outdoor lieliej'' 

• * • O 

Speaking broadly, if may be Said that the seventy-five, 
years’ efforts of the Central Authority,;ind its Inspectorate 
liav^ succeeded, so far as concerns‘able-bodied men lyho 
are themselves in health,* and whose dependents are in 
health, in ge|tiBg rid of the grant of Outdoor Relief, as an 
ordinary or systematic method of eonjinuous provision 
under the Poor Law. * This result has, however, been 
achieved only at, the cost, first, of sesorting ap intervals 
to the very unsatisfactory Outdoor Labour Test, which we 
shall presently describe, and, secondly, of leading certain 
loopholes in the nominally impcnetraole wall of prohibi¬ 
tion, through which,* in seasons (tf severe stress, and for 
exeeptiohal cases at all times, the Guardians cap allow* 
individuals to pass. As these loopholes have o£ late years 
shown a dangerous tendency to enlargerflent, it is nee’essary 
to consider thftn in some detail. 
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(i.) ^udden or Urgent Necessity ' 

We have fira^ to notioe that, in every populous Union 
there will be, on an average, one or two cases every day— 
in some Unions hal^ a dozen cases every '^ay —in whicl 
able-bhdied men will be given food by the Believing Officei 
on account of “ sudden'or urgent necessity.” .These .cases 
w]\ich must represent at least 10,000 dif’erent men in tht 
course of a year, and possibly a much‘larger ngmber 
have more than doubled in number during the past 
deeade. Unfortunately, no statistics are available of tht 
total number so relieved, the duration of the relief, tm 
frequency of individual recurrence, or even its total cost, 
We cannot regard h as satisfactory that eyery yeat there 
should be, without the prior knowledge oi any public 
authority,^ls many as 10,()0'& men awiving at such a crisis 
of destitift'oii. as to be entitled to instant food; or that 
they should receive public assistance in this form without, 
ip many, iBnot most of the casep, anything more effective 
being 4one to render them self-supporting citizens. We 
see hercithe characterisfic defect of the Destitution Autho¬ 
rity, that it has no means of knowing anything of these 
10,000 Ihen prior to the crisis o? their destitution, when a 
helping Hand would have b6en more useful than dt the 
• crisis*itself, and no machinery for keeping them in view 
after the crisis, (iut of the darkness these starving men 
apply to the Relieving Officer; he visits their miserable 
abodes and leaves with them Iheir loaves of bread; then 
—unless they choose to attend the next Relief Committee 
of the Board of .Guardians—into, the darkness they dis¬ 
appear again, until, their next application. If the Board 
of Guardians chooses not to “offer the House” to such as 
^pply for further relief, or if these persons refuse to 
accept an mrder for admission, they may.eJontinue in 
“urgent necessity,” when the Relieving Officer has no 
^alternative but to go bn supplying just enough food to 
keep them from starvation. Cases occasiohally go on in 
.this jvay ‘from fortnight to fortnight, until something 
happens—it may loe eviction from the lodging, it may be 
an attack of sickness Mich compels entranftp to the Poor 
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Law Infirmary, it may be death from lack of other things 
than the bfead that the Relieving Officer-doles out. What 
does not happen is any effective .public assistance in secur¬ 
ing employment at Whges, or in providing such physically 
or mentally restorative treatment as would fit the men 
for employment. 

^{ii.) Rejm'ted Exceptions j 

Blit there is another loophole through which *the 
Guardiabs grant Outdoor Relief to able-bcdied men, even 
without the.Outdoor Labour Test. Under both the Out¬ 
door Relief Regulation Order and "the Outdoor Relief 
ProhiMtory Order, the Guardians are allowed to grant 
Outdoor'Relitef in contravention of the other provisions of 
. the Order, provided .that they report the particulars to 
the Local Government Board, which, in each c.s8«, formally 
sanctions the grant. When carefully employed for selected 
cases this loophole is found of great use by experienced 
jPoor Law administrators. It is, in fact, frequentFy 
employed by most Boards of Guaidisns in Urban Unions 
to tide respectable families over short periods of unemploy¬ 
ment, when the Labour Yard is not open.' We under¬ 
stand that the grants, when reported, are almost invariably 
sanctioned, though with adverse comment and warning, 
when this is thought necessary ; and that wdien the cases 
from, any one Union become numerous, the Guardians pje 
pressed to “open the Labour Yard,” and set the men to 
work. Unfortunately, the Local Government Board does 
not publish any particulars of the reports which it is thus 
receiving every fortnight from nearly all the great Urban 
Unions, nor even a statement of the total ijumber of 
grants sanctioned each year. All the information that we 
have been-a,hle to obtain on the point is the number of 
able-bodied men granted Outdoor Relief on one day “ on 
account of want of work, or other causes,” without its 
being uafUally •specified in how many cases the men were'' 
put on the Outdoor Labour Test. -What is disquieting is 
that these numbers show an increase frdto 789 on Jahuary' 
1 , 1897, and &81 in 1902, to 1585* on .January 1. 1904, 
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to no fewer than 7872 in 1905, and to 2235 in 1907. 
And we karn that., of the 7872 Who were being'so relieved 
in one day in 1905, no fejyer than 4632 were not “under 
a labour test in labour yards.” These men are seldom 
allowed to have Outdoor Relief for many Weeks together, 
so that we fear it must be inferred that, if the Loeal 
Government Board wodd publish .particulars of the cases 
that it formally sanctions during d^ch .year, w'e should 
fin'd that, in addition to the ten thousand „or so relieved 
on account of sudden or urgent necessity, at least ten'-or 
twenty thousand more able-bodied men are, in the course 
of the year, thus temporarily in receipt of Outdoor Relief 
without any tash of work, and—what we regard as far 
more serious—witheut anything effect ive being done to 
improve them, either physically or mentally, or to get 
them into twage-earning emJ)loymenti again. 


' (iii.) Going out to Look for Work 

'' A'^fihird loophole, of a somewhat different kind, by 
which relief is granted' without the man residing in the 
Workhouse, is that afforded by the opportunity which 
some Boards of Guardians give to selected inmates to go 
out in order to look for work, whilst leaving wife and 
^ children inside the institution. 'This> is against all the 
precepts of 1834. ,.But the various Boards of Guardians 
rq^lised a few years ago that to insist on a man whep he 
left the Workhouse necessarilyi taking with him his wife 
and children, was virtually to condemn .the man to re¬ 
main in the Workhouse for the rest of his life. “It is 
impossible,” said a Lambeth Guardian, “whatever the 
man’s wishes may bp, for a man to go.out of the Work- 
house with a wife and three or four children, obtain a 
foom, and. obtain work in one day; no .human being 
could do it; and the resjjlt is that he would keep in the 
Workhouse, because he-would not make the ..attempt. It 
' is an impossible thing to do.” Some Boards of Guardians 
took thought how they could help such men to regain 
‘their independence. “ If,” continued our informant, “ it 
was a man who seemed able-bodied with a wife and family. 
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re might execute our discretionary power, "and say to 
lim, if he’had‘got a faMy‘good character: ‘.We will 
Ilow you to go'out for a fortnight w’itho^ your wife and 
hildren with a view of obtaining work.’ We should mark 
in that paper that he should, reappear in a fortnight’s 
ime. As a matter of fact, I may sdy that discretionary 
>owc{ of al^pwing a man out without his wife and children 
las wrerked very efficiently, and in a great many ca^cs 
hey kave ultiillately takefl their discharge. ... We use 
)uf discretion. ... If a man is not in very good health, 
)ossil)ly he has been in the infirmary first and has then 
)eeri removed to the Workhouse, we should Bay the man 
ooks as if he requires a rest, and the Medical Officer gives 
lis vieVs of thg man’s condition, and whether he iequires 
t. He might .say he should lyive six weeks’ or a month’s 
•est. We should mark that on the paper, a^ in, eight 
veeks’ time he would come before us. N^^Sse is lost 
fight of.” But so great is the fear that men will lea,ve 
;heir wives and Aimilies ,on the hands of tha Guafdiai^s 
ihat any suoh humane consideration is contrary'^to the 
jenesai Consolidated Order; aiiR ft has been •strongly 
objected to by other Guardians. It is in vain that it is 
pointed out tliat, in practice, it is just as easy for a man 
to desert his wife and family'when they have alhgone out 
together, as when he ha*s gone out alone. In fact, fether • 
mid mother together may rid themselves of their children 
at a'by time by the simple expedient’of sending them baek 
alone to the Workhouse ^ale (where they have to be 
taken in), tjie .parents disappearing into the darkness. 
There is, in all these cashes, the same nominal liability to, 
and (owing to lack of organised pursuit) the same chance 
of practical immunity from, criminal prosecution and 
punishment. The humane consideration of the Boajds of' 
Guardians 'in. letting the man go off by himself to look 
for work —sometimes^ man and wife witnout the children 
-•-has been amply justified by the* results. * At Lambeth, 
in forty^four ^ases during 1904-6, the man, after more* 
or less interval, found his feet, and took hier wife an^ 
children off the Guardians’ hands. Sometimes it* took 
three or four ^eeks, sometimes as hmeh as nine months 
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before the taan conld build up a home. In some cases 
the men failed the first time, and had to return. In one 
case, even after a .successful start had been made, the 
family had to be re-admitted; and yet on a subsequent 
attempt the man found his feet and managed, to keep his 
family. 

(iv.) Are Women, Ab/e-Bodifid? 

But though as many as 30,000, 40,000 or even 50,000 
healthy and Able-bodied men may now receive Outdoor 
Relief, in the course of each year, without any task of 
work, in one or other of the ways just described, nineteen- 
twentieths of the Outdoor Relief granted to physically 
competent persons is given to women. So far as we can 
discover fjfom the official statistic,s, there were in England 
and Wale^ alone, on January 1, 1507, 62,240 healthy 
Able-bodied adult persons (other than the occupants of 
the Casual Ward) simultaneously in receipt of Outdoor 
Relief lan that day. Of these only 2,528 were men, and 
no fewer, than 59,712 wbmen. 

In a small number of cases—we doul)t whether they 
come to- 5 'per cent of the 59,712—these persons are 
single wamen, without children, not aged, and not dis¬ 
tinctly ill or crippled, who neverthele.ss find themselves 
unable, perhaps from physical or mental debility, to earn 
the few shillings a week upon which such womenCwill 
manage to exist. In about 276 of the Unions of England 
and Wales, selected we know not why, the Local Govern¬ 
ment Board regards such women as “Able-bodied” 
persons; and absolutely prohibits their Outdoor Relief. 
In about 374 ochar Unions, scattered indiscriminately 
among the rest, the Local Government Board does not 
regard such women, as Able-bodied persons,* and their 
Outdoor Relief, without .my conditions, has remained for 
more than half a century lawful. We do not understand 
the ground of this distinction, and we think 'that the 
Boards of Guardians might reasonably have looked for a 
more definite declaration of policy with regard to this 
class. We see no reason why such able-^rodied women, 
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potentially pompetent to engage in industrial occupations, 
should not have made for them exactty the same pro¬ 
vision that is desirably for men of like caj^icity. 

But the c^e of the Able-bodied single woman or 
unencumbered widow, unable, <;hough without children, 
to earn her extremely small maintenance,* is rare. The 
vast majority of the 6,0,f)00 Able-bbdied women ^jn Out¬ 
door Relief in England and Wales are not free to engage 
in industrial etif^loyraent, "because they are occupied ,by 
the* care of young children dependent upon them. To 
rapk these in any sense with the Able-bodied is only to 
obscure the • problem. The Scottish Poor Law, more 
logical than the English classification, whilst prohibiting 
any form of j^slipf to the Able-bodied, ftoes not include as 
Able-bodied any women, hojjever physically and men- 
taljy competent, who^diave young children deptndcit on 
them. In practice, the English Boards (rf^uardians 
make much the same distinction, granting Outdoor 
Relief pretty freely to widows, to the destitute wivses of 
absentee husbands, and even to unmarried nlethers, 
provided tliat such women have y*oung children en their 
hands. In all these casgs, in fact, it is recognised as 
mislc£iding to proceed on the assumption that’thS refusal 
of relief will compel the w6men to be self-sitJ)porting. 
We have chosen so to organise tKc industrial world “that 
the ^wife and children are normally "supported by the 
indukrial earnings of the husband and father, with tbe 
result that when women engage in industnies their wages 
are habitually fixed at rates calculated to support them¬ 
selves alone, without a family of childreu. If, by some 
mischance, the husband and father is withdrawn from the 
family group, tha wife and mother "is, with regard to 
self-support, under a double impossibility. She ca\fnotfc 
consistently with her legal obligation to rear bar children 
properly, give her tin^p and strength to w^e-earning to 
the extent th^t modern competitive industry demands f 
and even if ^e could do so, she finds the woman’s ' 
remuneration fixed on the basis of Aipporting oife person,, 
and not several. Hence it becomes practically indis¬ 
pensable, as it* is only equitable, tliat ihere should be 

a , • 
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afforded to'the mother bereft of the man^ upon whom she 
had beon encourflged to depend suitable public assistance, 
not so much for, herself, us to enable her 'to bring up the 
children whom the community, though tlie breadwinner 
is withdrawn, still expects her to icar. 

Unfortunately, though English Boards of Guardians 
recognijse the necessity of comiifg,to the aid of widows 
with young children, they do not—l&rgely, we think, 
because they are Destitution Authoritle.., relieving all 
sections indiscriminately—face the problem \yith any 
clearness of thought. We have been unable, in Unjon 
after Unipn, to make out whether these dispensers of 
public assistance regarded themselves as helping the Able- 
bodied* woman, or as providing for the upbUnging of the 
orphan children. The Central Authority in it§ Orders 
and Circulars—cipially because it has to do with all .the 
difl’erent'sections—has oscillated from one conception to 
the other. The result is that, as we have seen in our 
nhajTter on- “ The Outdoor Relief of To-day,” there is the 
greatdit possible diversity of practice. A few Boards 
restrict‘to the uttermost the grant of Outdoqr Relief to 
widows with children ; many refuse it to the widow with 
only one child, or with only two children, however .joung 
these mhy be; others grant only the ij^uite inadequate 
sum‘of Is. or Is. Gd. per week per child, and nothing for 
the mother. Very feu Guardians face the problem* of 
l»w the widows’ children—for whom the Poor Law, by 
including them on the pauper roll,* assumes definite re¬ 
sponsibility—can, under .these circumstalicee, be properly 
reared. As we haVc seen, in at lf.ast 100,000 cases, these 
children are growing up stunted, under-nourished, and to 
a large extent neglected, because themiother is so hard 
.drivfin that she cannot properly attend to them. The 
irony of the situation appears in the fact 'that if the 
mother thereupon dies; the chil(|ren will probably be 
."“boarded-out” with a foster-parent, at ft payment‘of 
4s. to* 5s. per week each, or three or four times as much 
. as tlje Gilardians.paidHor them before, or else taken into 
the Poor Law School or Cottage Homes at a cost of 12s. 

to 9.1 s npr wppI* canti 
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We think that, in this matter, the practice.of Scotland 
rather than- that of Englaikd and Wales should be followed. 
Women having, the care of children should, so’long as 
such care is required fe-om them,'be wholly excluded from 
the category (if the Able-bodied. The governing factor 
in such cases must be what tlie State considers best for 
the children. If the children are,under School age, the 
case frill b(? dealt with by the Ijocal Health Authority. 
If any of them of school ago, the matter becomes (toe 
for. th(J Local 'Education Authority. If the mother and 
her home are such as to ofl'er a suitable eiivironment for 
the children. Home Aliment really sufficient for their 
maintenance’ will be recommended J)y the Committees 
concerned and sanctioned by the Jiegistrar of Public 
Assistance. \ If the mother, though not blame’worthy, 
cannot "be trusted to expenci'so much Aliment for the 
’children’s advantage^'there is the alternativ^..if sdbding 
them to the Day Industrial School, where will be 
cared foi from (l(j.wn till dark, the mother being thus 3et 
practically .free to work, and dealt with as an tlne^Jloyed 
Able-bodi(‘d person. Finally, if the mother, owing to her 
vicious habits or otherwise, 'd(^s not provide a‘suit}ible 
environment for the children, there is no alternative but 
to refiiove them altogether fipm her care ; when she will 
be set entirely free,to work and to maintain herself as an 
Able-bodied person. In no case- ought women burdened 
with the care of young children to. b§ either regarded as 
Able’-bodied, and refuse(l, ade(]iiate assistance for fRe 
children’s upbringing, or relieved merely in respect of 
their own ne&ds. Whenever the State decides to provide 
for the children’s upbiinging by le’avilig them in the 
mother’s care, her services must be asst! mod (and required) 
to be devoted to “them, and not to wage-earning. It is, 
in all these, cf^es, the children who must be provided foi^ 
and (wherever this is not thought p()8itively inexpedient) 
the mother njust, by adequate Home Aliment, be enabled 
to look after them properly. 
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'■ ( b ) The Outdoor Labour Test 

In the Outdoor Labour I'est as practised by the Boards 
of Guardians, al;d as sanctioned I)y the Central Authority 
to-day, the Principle of National Uniforni'ity in the relief 
of Able-l)odied Destitution, on which the Reformers of 
1834 laid so touch stress, is certainly not observed. In 
the kii:d of work offered, and ih^the amodnt of'relief 
gi'^en, Boards of Guardians differ From’, one another, as 
they have constantly differed, between the two extremes 
of a mere pretence at work, with a good meal, a bed in a 
common lodging-house and a .few halfpence in money on 
the one hand, and on the other painful penal’labour upon 
relief physiologicaHy insufficient to make good the wear 
and tear involved. ‘ '' 

The Report of 1834 Mi down the principle “that all 
who fecei»^relief from the parish sha’l work for the parish 
exclusively, ^as hard as, and for less wages than, inde- 
j>6ndent labourers work for individual employers.” How 
to fiflfil these conditions of “less eligibility,” and yet 
maintain the man and his family in a state of health, has 
always been the crux of the Outdoor Labour Test. With 
strict administrators of the old fashioned type, the work 
provided has taken three or four forms 'only, sdch as 
oakppi-pickiug, wood-chopping, corn-grinding, and, niost 
of all, the breaking of granite or limestone by the hammer 
for use on the roads. Such work can be performed in a 
shed within the curtilage of the AVorkhouse—called the 
“ Labour Yard,” or the “ Stone Yard ’’—usually differen¬ 
tiated into stalls in which the men work apflrt from each 
other, and can be supervised by tlie Workhouse Master, or 
by a “ Labour Master” serving under him. Moreover, it 
lends itself to the “exaction of a definite task of work 
from‘ every man who is certified by the Medical Officer as 
capable of" performing it. Since the Locat Government 
board's Circular of 1886 there has, however, been a reac- 
. tion in favour of less repulsive forms of employment, such 
as digging, quarrying |ind road-making, and even doing 
odd jobs of cleaning, painting and decorating inside the 
various Poor Law Institutions. Thus, the Manchester 
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Board of Guardians in 1886-87, and again diiring 1895- 
1906, put men to excavats th^ land attached to its Work¬ 
house at Crumpsall; the Chorlton Board of Guardians has 
men on Outdoor Relief working on its farfn in all seasons 
of the year, tlm number rising in winter to several scores; 
the Leicester Board of Guardians puts hundreds of men 
to dig on its farm; tl^p York Bojrd of Guardians has, 
since 1886, Set tlje aMe-bodied unemployed to bring into 
cultivation by spade labour.the garden land adjoining the 
Workhouse ; and the Bradford Board of Guardians employs 
the able-bodied men on Outdoor Relief iu levelling and 
preparing for building the laud adjacent to its institutions 
two miles from the centre of the town. Some‘Boards of 
Guardians have, despite the legally authoritative Orders of 
the Local G^einment Board, actually provided, for men 
rendered destitute by lack "df employment,, the very 
“ \«ork at wages ” vsfiich has been so much Raprecated. 
In January 1908 the Local Government Boara tiiseovered 
that, for twenty-nine years, the Guardians of the Ecclesall 
^ierlow Unian, comprisifig a i)art of the Borpijgh of 
Sheffield, liad carried on a regular system of offering to 
every able-bodied man who applied for relief, 'not •the 
Workhouse, but paid employment at piecework rates. 
Thq work was always hard and badly remunei;^ted, and 
the amount of woijk limited, a single man being ahie to 
eai'ii only 5s. 9d. in a week, the whole six days’ attendance 
beingj exacted from him, whilst a manVith a family was 
permitted to earn as muck as 15s. 4d. in a week, thou*^ 
all were paid al^ the same piecework rate*. No food was 
supplied to ftie men. They went oyt, like other work¬ 
men, at midday, to get their own meals, and at 5 p.m. 
they were paid their earnings for the day. These earnings 
were not entered*as relief, but as wages to “journeymen 
woodcutters,’j,or “journeymen stonecutters.” The’meit 
were not entered as paupers or subject to disfranchise- 
lyent. This, systenf of “setting the p«or to work,’,’ 
witnessed by *he inspectors at every visit, went on from • 
1879 to 1908 without official objection, but \^a8,'in the 
latter year, peremptorily stopped by the Local Goveroment 
Board. 
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Notwithstanding this reaction in favour of excavating 

or digging, or even gardening, on the part of some Boards 
of Guatdians, or even the provision of, employment at 
wages, the old-fashioned Labour Yffrd, “ Stone Yard,” or 
“ Test Yard,” with its sheds and stalls, its* stone-breaking 
and oakum-picking, its corn-grinding and wood-chopping, 
is still the typical forn]^ of the Outdoor Labour Test. 

Tbe<- amount of effort demamlcd from eadb individual 
differs from Union to Union .even morCfWidely than the 
character of the work. Where the work is most repulsive 
in character apd the relief given is smallest, the task 
exacted is usually the most severe—thereby intenisifyiiig 
the lack of uniformity in the treatment of Able-bodied 
Destitution. Thus,^ the Leicester Board of Guar(^ans of 
to-day, who set the Able-ltodied men todwork on the 
land, and gjve as much as 1 Mb. a week in relief for d, family, 
appear upj^ble to exact any definite task or real effort from 
these relatively fortunate paupers. The men, we are told 
by one of the Guardians, do practically what they like; 
and " in frosty, very wet or sntfwy weather,. . . they sit 
in the shed around, the fire smoking and talking, and 
further confirming the habits of laziness which many of 
them hi^ve .already acquired.” ‘Ou the other hand, the 
visitor to,the severely managed Sheffield Labour Yard may 
watcji each man at work at stone-breakfug, strictly confined 
in a separate cell, receiving no money whatsoever, but 
merely his bare meals and a ticket for a common lodging- 
hb'use, actually performing the .specified task of making 10 
cwt. of stone pUss through a 2-inch mesh,. In the neigh¬ 
bouring Unions of Holbeek and Hunslet the 'task for each 
man in the Labdur Yard is as ntiuch as 20 cwt. of stone 
per day; at Cleobhry Mortimer in 1890 it was 16 cwt.; 
at Dudley in 1904* and at Bradford in 1907 it was 15 
cwt. f at King’s Norton in 1894 it was 12 cwt., but in 
1903 it wa's only 8 cwt. • at Wolstanton and Burslem in 
J.886 and 1803, and at Paddingtoa in 19P5, it was 1,0 
I cwt.; at Lewisham in 1888, at Wandswortb in 1<892, and 
at Salford in 1907, it ^as 8 cwt.; at Ipswich we found it 
only? cwt., which was the amount at Brentford, 1886- 
1906, and at Stoke.-upon - Trent in 18.95; whilst at 
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Hackney in 1895 it was only 5 cwt. The task sanctioned 
for oakum-picking shows equaj variationg. Thus^at West 
Bromwich in 1886, and at Stolje-upon-Trent in 18.95, it 
was 2 lbs. per man f at West Bromw'icll it was in 1887 
increased to 3* lbs., which was the amount .sanctioned at 
Bradford since 1882, at'Lewi.shara since 1888, and at 
Hackney in 1906. On the other Inwid, the task sanctioned 
at Hiiddersheld ^n 1^88 was 4 lbs., which was'that at 
Leeds in 190|fi whilst at> the Wolstanton and Burslem 
Labour Yard no less than 6 lbs. had to be picked in the 
day. During the winter of 1878-79, whan pauperism in 
tire Northern counties suddenly increased by 31 per cent, 
and Ijabour Yards were o])ened in aB direetiflns, it was 
noted that the daily tasks prescribed/or the 7 000, men at 
work (and ajjproved, practically simultaneously, by the 
_Local Government Board) v&fied from 5 to ,28 cyt. of 
sWiie-breaking, and from 1 to 4 lbs. of oakuin^kking. 

It must, however, be added that, with the exception of a 
very few strictly superintended Labour Yards in Lanc^ishire 
g^nd Yorkshirii, the variations between the dilferenj; task's 
exacted li.ive always been more nomiiwl than real. We can 
find no evidence that the Central Authority or the Bdard 
of Guardians ever ascert.'iin whether the task* so solemnly 
preschbed is actually perfoiuned. As a mattor of fact, 
the amount of wurk done is usually trivial. It is in . 
vain that Boards of Guardians insist, as did that of Poplar 
in 1>868, that the task of w'ork should be “at lea.st.^s 
arduous as that required o&a labourer in ordinary employ¬ 
ment.” It i.s m \ain that the regulations sp’ecify, as do those 
of Edmonton* Union, that each man i§ to break 10 cwt. of 
granite sufficiently small to pass through a 1^-inch gi-id 
or mesh ; or to make up and tie 200 Jiundles of firewood; 
or to grind 120 lb*s. of maize or 8 pecks of wheat or barley. 
The curious _^nvestigator into Labouj’ Yards tp-dayj w’hd 
insists on examining the Labouj Master’s private memo¬ 
randa of the amount df work done fey each Man, invariably 
finds that nothing like the specified task is accomplished.' 
Unfortunately the actual amount stone broken, or of 
the other work done, is seldom oftiaally reported or 
recorded. At. Poplar in 1895 it was found that only 
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1345 tons were broken in 13,428 days’ labour; that is to 
say, not the 10 c^t. expected at Edmonton, but just over 

2 cwt, per man per day. /The average in the Wandsworth 
Labour Yard in'1896 had never exceeded from 2 cwt. to 

3 cwt. per man per day. _ The only practicable remedy 
of the Guardians is to prosecute a man for refusing to 
work; but this extreme step is r^’sorted to only in cases 
of flagrant disobedience or recalcifranc^. Under 'these 
circumstances, no amount of supervision .can ensure con¬ 
tinuous work. “Recently,” said the Superintendent»of 
the Leeds Lalwur Yard, “I have had to attend to the 
stone-carts coming into the Yard, and some of the men 
... are ever readyto take advantage of my temporary 
absence, I have noticed that, when I am called*away, 
nearly every man ceases work until my re’tul'n, and time 
after time.l have looked Yrom tlie/l'est Yard dbor and 
seen tliem g()ssiping in groups of four or five, some smok-' 
ing pipes o'r cigarettes, others sitting on the barrows; one 
aets as a ‘ crow ’ to warn the Yard when I return.” The 
magistrates will not convict a nidn who docilply continue^ 
to raise his hammer whenever the Labour Master’s eye is 
upon him, however .slow and ineffective may be the stroke. 
The result is that the so-called tfest of work in the Labour 
Yard invariably fosters a habit of dull, lethargic lokfing. 

, It ra}uires “ no mental "effort, and im sense of responsi¬ 
bility; it is a mechanical process.” The men so em- 
pWed “ seem,” said 'the Clerk to a Metropolitan Board 
of Guardians, “ to suffer from Ofcerwhelming inertia.” ' 
Even in the’’ hours of labour require4< or perhaps we 
should say the hour^ of attendance, which have equally to 
be sanctioned by the Central Autlfority, we find a similar 
variation from Labqur Yard to Labour Yard. It must, 
however, be said that the length of the prescribed working 
day ife so small that (fie range of possible variations is less 
than in the case of the aqiount of task. We’ find Labour 
Yards requiring only five hours’ attendancQ for a day’^ 

‘work, whilst a few exact as many as eight hours. The 
working week is usually only from thirty-six to forty-two 
hours* as compared with the sixty, seventy or even eighty 
hours of work per week required of the labourer in such 
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typical occupations as agriculture, transport \y road and 
rail, and iron and steel works., And witt the short hours 
of attendance goes a low rate (jf pay. But the scale of 
Outdoor Belief thus afforded varies as wf5ely as the task 
or the hours. 'A single man without children may get as 
little as seveiipence (half m bread) in return for his day. 
Elsewhere, as at Popla;; in 1895, lie gets for his day four 
times "that ftmoupt. ’For a man and wife the Bedwellty 
Board of Guardians, in the Labour Yard in which from 
300 to' 600 men worked during the whole' winter of 
1892-93, on the shutting down of the Tredegar Steel 
W^irks, allowed Is. per day (half in kind), whilst at Poplar 
* in 1870 a childless couple got only 5d. in money and 
4 lbs. of bread. The corresponding^ amount alloyed to 
a man withvife and three or four children varies from 
nine shillings to more^thuii foilrEecn. On the other hand, 
at’the Salford Labour Yard in February 1^07, a man 
could get only 6s. per week for himself and wife, and Is. 
for each child—making no more than lOs. per week for 
a family of six—and that only provided that "he .forked 
for the full thirty-eight and a half< hours in the week, and 
actually jicbomplished the task of breaking 8 cwt. of stbne 
per day, a proportionate* deduction being made r for any 
deficifency in ‘the quantity broken. This arrangement 
comes very near ^ employment at piecework rates of 
wa^es, differing according to the size of^thc family. 

It is a further element of variety that the men qre 
sometimes allowed (and ewn required) to come regularfy 
to the Labour^ard continuously day by day; whilst 
elsewhere they are only permitted to,work (and to draw 
the relief) for three, of even for two, (Jays in the week. 
At Poplar in 1895, where relatively ,fiigh rates per day 
were allowed, each* ticket was available only for two days, 
and 1939 se^iarate men got, on an average, only ^feven* 
days’ work ea'ch in the Labour Yards in t'ue ‘whole six 
weeks that ttiey werf open. At Edmontofi in 1904 tha 
plan wa8«adopted of allowing to every man in the Labour 
Yard the same daily amount of Outdoor Kelief, viz. 2s. 6d. 
(three-fifths in kind), but permitting him to come to work, 
and to receive .the relief, only two,, three or four days a 
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week, accopding to the size of his family and to whether 
he was over or,under sixty years of age. Presumably 
the assumption is that,,on the days on. which the man 
is excluded froril the Labour Yard, 'he will be able to get 
casual employment elsewhere. AVe can find no attempt 
by the Central Authority to require, as recommended by 
Mr. Davy and Mr. Crowder, that ..men receiving Outdoor 
Relief should be kept continuously'at wprk f6r a specified 
period of one week, or several weeks, and should thus be, 
for that period, entirely removed from the labour market. 
“ In certain well-known cases,” says Mr. Crowder, “ men 
have been allowed to come in and out very much as they 
like, to get a day’s-work, then tlie next day come to the 
Labour Yard, then go out again, and so forth.” 

The Labour Yard is exclusively for'ii/m. Usually, 
as at Leeds at present, adftbssion is restricted to' married 
men, and ^metimes married men with fliniilies, all O'ut- 
door Relief being refused to single men—unless, say the 
Edmonton Board of Guardians, they are over sixty—and 
sometimes to married men without children, or even with 
one child. On tlno oUier hand, in the Sheffield Union 
no order for the Labour Yard is given to any* but single 
men. Usually the order for the' Labour Yard is regarded 
as a privilege which is refuso/I (as at Manchester) to men 
of improvident, drunken or immoi-al habits,” or to “ Able- 
bodied men with families residing in furnished lodgings” ; 
or (as at Dudley) to- “ persons living in common lodging- 
houses,” or who have not “ rosided in the Union for at 
least six mojiths”; or (as at Edmontop) to those who 
cannot prove residence for a twelvemonth.* The actual 
character of the men found in' a Labour Yard varies 
considerably, according to the strictness of the regulations 
and to the state of trade. When the Labour Yard is open 
In tile winter, it is ^resorted to (as at Leeds) .by building 
trade labourers and others thrown out of employment by 
.seasonal depPession of< trade. Thete is, hqwever, a cop- 
census of opinion that the men at work in a Labour Yard 
are, for the most part,eof an undeserving class; to a large 
extent habitual dependents on the Labour Yard, recurring 
whenever it is open) sometimes (as at West Ham) for 
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as many as. ten years in guccession; and extending from 
father to son and even to gr&ndson, offen of the lowest 
or semi - criminal cl^s. “Fifty per cent of the' men 
admitted ” to 9 . Labour Yard, said one Clerk to a Board 
of Guardians, “are street corner men, who rarely ever 
work beyond doing odd jobs for a few coppers.” 

With tire rise to.jJbwer of the New School .of Poor 
Law Ortliodoxy* between J86f} and 1880, there was- a 
sustained, but*a*pparently unsuccessful, effort on the part 
of the Inspectorate to check the extension of the Out¬ 
door Labour Test. What seems most to have struck 
Mr. (aflerwfnd.s Sir Henry) Longley vjas not so.much that 
the conditions of the Labour Yards were so diverse, and 
that their iiff^uence was so dernoralisfiig, but the fact that 
the tost of work failed, in j»i?lny cases, to deter Able- 
•l.iodied applicants fjtun coming for relief. *Ther6 was 
much less reluctance for Jhe man to go to4^«rk in the 
Labour v’ard than for the whole family to enter the Work¬ 
house. A great raa,ny of the Unemployed api)licaifts for 
ffelief were, in fact, in no way scared off by a test I)? work, 
even wlioik that work was stone-breaking, and the reward 
only a fa^rtain number of .pounds of bread, wijh ninepence 
or a shilling a day in money. There were, in fact, men 
whb found no better alternative for years at a stretch. 
It was found that ifien resorted to the Labour Yard every ' 
v'fnter; and even, if it was open fhfbughout the year, 
worlred there continuou.sly^ as if the Board of Guardiaiis 
were a capitalist employer. We are told in 1871 that 
“some men «o^ in the Labour. Yard have been working 
there for five years, and in some dhses have not been 
absent for an entire week during the whole of that period.” 
At St. Pancras it» has been found tltat “ there were men 
willing enough to work in the Labour Yard for the merest 
existence, father than to take the trouble end responsi¬ 
bility of looking afteii themselves find finding a home and 
the rest of it.” The Superintendent of the Leeds Labour 
Yard reports that “ these men would be on test labflur the 
whole year round if allowed to do so^’ What is, even 
more invariable is the recurrence to the Labour Yard 
at each succeegive period of Unemployment o^; Under- 
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employment. “It is,” said |dr. Davy in .1888, “an 
inseparable accident of the' system of Labour Yards that 
it attracts a cerhiin number of men back to them; for my 
experience is that a certain proportion of piankind would 
ratlier have an as.sured subsistence, though it is a very 
small one, than have to work in the open market for their 
living. „ . . My experience is thdl,those men will, come 
bajck to any particular town when Outdobr Relief is given 
in the form of a Labour 'Test; and that* has a tendency 
to make the Labour Yard chronic instead of exceptional, 
and a sort of caste of men out of employment is created. 
I have segfi it freqijently. 1 have known men stay four¬ 
teen or fifteen years working for a bare snbsistence in 
a Labour Yard wheil they ought to have«g</.ie away and 
earned their living.” 

Ih spite of this condemnatiorij, the Labour Yard 
remains thd-only official renie(\y under the Poor Law for 
periods of exceptional distress. As a matter of fact, a repeal 
of the Unemployed Workmen ,4ct of‘1905 would leave 
the Laljour Yard in all^the great centres ofpopulation its 
the only practicable provision for the thousands of men 
rendered destitute by the winter’s frost or by stagnation 
of trade.' The question is whether the objeetions to .’t can 
be overcome, as Mr. Davy and IJr. Crowder suggest,* by 
strict supervision and continuous employment. 

To us it seenbs clearly proved, by more than half a 
;etitury of experience, that no such system as the Labour 
Zard—howeven wisely devis'ed, or however well ad¬ 
ministered—can possibly be made a satisfSetery treatment 
M Able-bodied Destitution. Any system of Outdoor 
Relief to able-bodied men against a test of work inevitably 
;ands the administrator in insoluble dilemmas. There is 
irst .the initial dilemma that the work must either be 
really wanted and 'genuinely productive, in ‘which case 
ts performaace in the Labour Yad instead of in the 
jpen market at wages seems to be positively^ creatiri^ 
[Jnemployment and Pauperism; or else it is useless and 
unprpduclive, an^ thus an expensive and repellent sham. 
But apart from this fundamental dilemma of all relief 

:tr/\v»lyo Jim_u_ c ..i.- ...1. tr 
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no task is ppecified, or if the nature of the work is such 
that it cannot accurately \)e Measured otherwise than by 
time, the nominM day.’s labour becomes, however diligent 
the supervision, a mere pretence, demoralising to the 
character of the men thus taught to loaf and loiter. If 
the honest man at first finds him.scJf doing more work than 
the habitual.pauper, be‘rapidly leaAis to adjust higiself to 
his deteriorating'surroundings. If a definite task has to 
be prescribed, it*makcs inadmissible most kinds of work, 
owing to the impossibility of accurately measuring the 
individual eflort, and confines the choice to coarse, 
mechanical drudgery, not unsuited, to the , unskilled 
labourer, but apt to impair the dexterity of the skilled 
mechanic. ^Vhen the amount of the task has to be 
quantitatively fixed, it becomes ^hite impossible to adjust 
it tp fit the varying ^^rength and dexterity of" the Inen. 
What to tlie strong man,—still more to tke. ^habitual 
attendant Jit a Labour Yard—is mere child’s play, may be 
cruel torture to tlie delicgte, half-starved clerk* or weaver 
lebo undertakbs it for the first time. Hence the invariable 
practice, viuitever the nominal tas5, of getting out of each 
man just whatever proportion of it the vigilance and 
persui^sion of the Labour Master can exact. This inevitably 
means, in practice, as we, have seen, the ignoring of any 
specific task, and a Jierpetual struggle between the loafers 
and the Labour Master, in which the ‘latter, having no 
powe» of dismissal, is, in ninety-nine cases out of**, 
hundred, completely worsted. , 

Another .-.sri^ of dilemmas confronts the administrator 
with regard to the hours of labour add to continuity of 
employment. If, in order to make the l«t of the pauper in 
the Labour Yard lass eligible than thalrof the independent 
labourer, the hours of work in the I.abour Yard are fixed, 
at sixty or shwnty per week, and the tnan is required to 
attend regularly day by day, he has practically no chance 
ob ever security private employment. If, on the other* 
hand, the Labour Yard is not opened until 9 a.m. t)r 10 
A.M., or the hours of attendance are otherwise shortened, in 
order to permit the men to look for work, it is impossible 
to prevent the. man who does not want wor]^ froip idling 
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away the time ; and the short working day of the Labour 
Yard becomes a distinct attraction. If, in order to make 
the men seek work, they are only ajlowed to work in the 
Labour Yard for two or three days at a„time, or if they 
are permitted to absent ■ themselves for one or two days 
and then resume attendance, encouragement and facilities 
are being afforded to the most demoralising form of casual 
labour and Under-employment, withou., any prospect of 
improvement. But if, as Mr. Crowder advises, any men 
getting relief in a Labour Yard were re(juired to remain 
there for several weeks, they would during that period 
jiresumabjy miss many chances of enij)loyment, and 
acquire the habit of working at the Labour Yard, as at a 
specially demoralising form of “ relief ,wq«ks ” for the 
Unemployed. 

Nor is it easier to fix the rate of Outdoor Relief, or 
payment.ro be given for the work done. It is a 
fundamental condition of the Outdoor Labour Test that 
what should be given must be Relief, not wages, and must, 
theretdre, be what is^ required, and no more than • is 
required, for bare subsistence. This necessqrily varies, 
not accordyig to the work done, but according to the needs 
of the family group represented by the worker. Thus a 
strong, energetic and conscientious single man receives 
less than the weakest, slackest and most dishonourable 
man who happens to have a wife and children dependent 
on him. No amount of good conduct or diligence in 
labour produces any reward. On the other hand, as there 
is no possibility of dismissal, no amoufit of idleness or 
misconduct—short of a positive .refusal to work at all, for 
which a man may be criminally prosecuted—entails any 
punishment. And the conditions of employment in a 
strietly regulated Labour Yard are necessarily so unpleasant 
that a short sojourn in the modern County-Gaol, with its 
short hours ,.of work, its warm and comfortable quarters, 
and food at least as good as that of the jJSuper, offers 'no 
terrors to the habitual inmate of a Labour Yard. Hence, 
forjhe worker ip the' Labour Yard, there is neither hope 
nor fear. For him, whatever his past character or present 
conduct, theye is, in the strictly administered Labour Yard, 
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nothing but a dead level of repellent work at Ivardly a bare 
subsistence.- . 

The adminis.trator of the 'Labour Yard, so faf as the 
amount of relief, or payment, is* concerned, is once more 
between the h^rns of a dilemma. If anything resembling 
the customary rate of pay of'the unsfalled labourer is 
allowed for the work done, the certainty "of the employ¬ 
ment nnd the inevitable slackness of the work—if jiot also 
the shortness of Jhe working day—make the Labour Yard, 
far. frohi being deterrent, highly advantageous, and posi¬ 
tively attractive to the whole army of casual labourers, 
who promptly present themselves in large and rapidly 
increasing nfimbers. If, on the other hand, the soale is fixed 
distinetly below the ordinary unskilled labourer’s earnings, 
it is physioV)gtc.ally insufficient^ for *the support’of the 
man and his family ; with th« l-esult that, whijst the idle 
‘rogues who can fir«i other means of subsist^ice'take 
themselves off, the really destitute man, who is there 
because he cannot possibly get work or wages elsewhefe, 
finds liim.self forced to remain under semi-star-^atipp,‘ and, 
therefore, actual physical and ipenial deterioration for 
himself and his family. This indeed is the universal 
paradox relating to every*aspect of the so-called.Outdoor 
Labot^r Test.' Where the conditions are lenient or lax, 
the*work relatively,easy and the.scale of relief liber^, an 
analysis of the men at work in the Labour Yard reveals a 
large percentage of habitual loafers, and men of the most 
irregular habits, who could,otherwisc maintain themsel^s 
if they chos'^, but whom the somnolent inertia of the 
Labour Yard* attracts in preference. When the conditions 
are at their strictest, the work most'repellent, prolonged 
and severe, and the scale of relief at ith lowest, these men 
take themselves off, and the Labour Yard will be resorted 
to exclusively by men whom physical defects oi evil 
fortune havd’brought so low that they havd really no 
alternative—pten wh* cannot possjbly support themselves 
and theiy famijies by any other means, and who therefore 
are honestly entitled to humaye and certainly not 
deteriorating relief. Meanwhile, so evil is the reputation 
of the Labour Yard, with its useless.and painful task, with 
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its sullen shirking of work, with its total absence of either 
hope or fear, that, in times of great distress, when honest, 
self-respecting artisans or operatives and their families are 
really perishing'from continued inanition, we are told that 
men “ would rather starve ” than enter the Labour Yard. 
In short, whether as regards those whom it includes or 
those whom it excludes from relief, the Outdoor Labour Test, 
in the forms in which it is almost'universally practised, 
appears to us, regarded as a deliberate mode of treatment 
of Able-bodied Destitution, as a hopeless failure. 

What is even more ,«eriou.s is that, far from doing any¬ 
thing to prevent or diminish Al'le-bodied Destitution, the 
very existence of the Outdoor Labour Test in any town 
positively facilitates and encourages the worst kind of 
Under-employment, namely, the unorganised, intermittent 
casual jobs of the unskilled labourer.^ The very lihiitation 
of the “Order for the Labour Yard” to two days at a' 
time; or the closing of the Labour Yard on the one or 
two days in the week when casual employment is supposed 
to be most frequent; the granting of admission to the 
Labour Yard only for a week at a time, and encouraging 
men to go off for work whenever tliey can—even the open¬ 
ing of a J^ahour Yard only for ‘a few weeks in the dull 
season—defeats the object of the Outdoor Labour Test of 
keeping the paupers in any real sense off the labour 
market, and positively helps to make it possible for em¬ 
ployers to avoid maintaining a regular staff, and for men 
to feel free to throw up thei- jobs after a day or' two. 
“In one Liverpbol Union,” it was said in ’888, “if a man 
finds work at the dock, he works there and gets his wage; 
if he does not, he goes straight to the Relieving Officer and 
gets an order for the Stone Yard, and works there.” “ I 
asked,” continues the Inspector, “an applicant for relief 
iiow'’he got his living during the summerj to which he 

replied that he worked for Mr.-, naming a farmer 

in the neighbourhood. I then iulquired how he livqd 
during the winter, to which he answered, tl work for the 
Guardians here in Gra-resend.’ ” Of the men in the Leeds 
Labour Yard, the Superintendent reports, in 1907, that 
some “ do a little haymaking or potato piclring during the 
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season, others follow race meetings or act as ‘ erow ’ for a 
street book-hiaker in som^ lovj-class dislyict, or odd jobs 
here and there occasionally. TJiey have no desire for 
regular employment.”' “ You may take (t,” said an ex¬ 
perienced Inspetjtor in 1907, thaf “ it is not an uncommon 
thing at all for a man to be in receipt of relief (in a Labour 
Yard) . . . for a certain period, ajiid then go off relief, 
be employed, angl then be relieved again.” “ If,” said 
Mr. Crowder of l^ic Outdoor Labour Te.st generally, “ you 
let men come on, as they have been accustomed- to do at 
Labour Yards, for one day, or even half a /lay, and then 
noe apply the next morning, but get a job outside; and 
then come back again . . . that is ruination’'* It is, in 
fact, aft last jjcahsed that the device \v;hich the Poor Law 
Commissioners a'nd the Poor Law^^^oard had so persistently 

P ressed bn Boards of Guarclilins, and which .the l^ocal 
ro7ernmeut Board stfll maintains in force—especiirily when 
it is w'orked, as it usually is, in such a way as actually 
to encourage men .to go off under pretext of looking for 
private employment—is, ift itself, a bad example of.Under- 
employmcio. and Under-payment^ vtciously dovetailing 
into and {hereby upholding private systems of Under¬ 
employment and Under-payment, and thus actuAlly.tending 
to foster and increase the Able-bodied Destitution which 
it jmrporto to relievp. • • , 

• • 

(c) ’The General Mixed Workhouse as an Asylum foy** 
Able-bodied Men . 

The constantly repeated argument against Outdoor 
Relief and the failure of the Outdoor Labour Test have 
induced many Boards of Guardians to fall back simply on 
the “offer of the House” to Able-bodied male applicants 
for relief, dtps one of the most disguieting featurSs of 
the last few years that this “ otfej of the House'” is being 
increasingly accepted, sometimes sallenly, by respectables 
men unable to’find any alternative, but, more frequently, 
with cynical alacrity, by a certain type of “ work-shy ” or 
“ Unemployable,” who finds the gamble of picking tip a 
living without persistent toil going against him. We do 
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not need fo repeat the emp\iatic condemnation by Mr. 
Corbett and Mr. Longlcy of the use of the General Mixed 
Workhvrase of '1869-75. 'It i.s even more justified with 
regard to the'gigantic,'and sometimes palatial establish¬ 
ments which are the pride of the Destitution Authorities 
of to-day, not only in the Metropolis, but also in many a 
large town. 'The te.stimony given to us on this point is 
conclusive. “Every workhouse .• . . visited,” reported 
our Special Investigator, “ contained a number of men in 
every way as well developed physically a.s the average of 
the general population.” “ The association in large num¬ 
bers in the Able-bodied blocks becomes,” we are told, 
positively “an attraction,” so that literally hundreds of' 
men arc content to take up their residence periu-mently 
in the'Workhouse. ‘ “The fact that there ^re men in the 
Gordon Road Workhouse 'to-day,” reported the Master in 
190b to,t’he Camberwell Board of'Guardians, “that wci'e 
here five,- ten, fifteen, and I think I may safely say twenty 
years ago, and have been chargeable more or less ever 
since,j and many are . . . still Able-bodied, is in itself 
sufiicieht evidence fhaf there is something lacking in tbe 
administration.” In short, said the representative of a 
Metropplits.n Board of Guardians, “ having got a man into 
the Workhouse, we have no sufficient test Vo prcvejffi him 
stopping there.” It is (jnly.since.1891-2 that the statistics 
jjjif the Local Government Board for England and Wales 
inform us how m'any Able-bodied men in health were* in 
^jjhe Workhouses; but the rise in these sixteen yearS from 
iii070 in 1891-C to 9164 in 1907-8'is fi^l of significance. 
I So far as we can make o.ut, there are, this 'itnnter, heaped 
: up in the General Mixed Workhowes of England and 
Wales, certainly' more than 10,000 men, classed as 
healthy and Ahle-oodied. In London alone the number 
.must amount to something like 5000 — a phenomenon 
quite ne^^ and unpVecedented, we believe, ‘during at least 
half a century. Thp ‘ Poor Law Officers’ Association 
‘ pressed this evil on our notice. “ If,” said thpir repre¬ 
sentative, “ you get a^bulk of able-bodied people into your 
Hoqse, the whijle tone of your House ultimately must 
deteriorate. . . . Thp effect of Indoor Rqjief, as it stands 
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to-day, on the able-bodied, class, in my estimation, un¬ 
doubtedly is that it deteriorates! . . . We are not Tstafied, 
and we have not the appliances to deal wi<h a large body 
of Able-bodied, and that is why we have urged so strongly, 
all the way through this evidence, that the Able-bodied 
should be removed from us, primarily for their own sake 
and also for tiie sakes of the other inmates.” , . 

The regimen oT the" Genoial Mixed Workhouse, includ¬ 
ing as it does, under one roof, and under one Master, the 
infants, the .sick, the infirm and the aged, cannot be made 
suitable for hundreds of healthy able-bodied men. 

“ It is impossible,” said Mr. Lockwood, so lung Inspector for 
the Metropolita|i I>istriot, “ to prevent llie aVde-bodied class sharing 
in the eoml'orl., auTl, I may say, the^ts^uries, of the older ones. 
The Dietary Order provides ihe old’pcople with a better class of 
diet, and so on, and the atls-bodied should I* on a restriated diet; 
there should be nothing attractive about it, and the conditions of 
the life in the Workhouse should be distinct for them, and such as 
to provide an incentive to them to earn their living/)utside. I 
sajj you cannot prevent that cfass finding the condition of life in a 
Mixed Workluaise such a.s, as a matter oS'l'acJt, they are not entitled 
to, and which* they ought not to share in.” . 

• . 

Th^ Local •Government Board has always attached 
“ muhb importance to uniformity ii^ the matter of the hours 
to be observed by inmates of Workhouses, for getting up, 
medls. Work, etc.” Hence, even for flie healthy male 
adults,* from ten to eleven hours out of the twenty-fodJ 
are, according to the’terms of the General Consolidated 
Order, which has\emained unrevjsed since 1847, allowed 
for sleep, or at least foraintrammellexTinbercourse^in the 
large dormitories. Conversation in the dormitories is 
nominally forbidden, but, as it has bSen authoritatively 
stated, “it is utterly impossible with such a staff as«the • 
Master of a'Wbrkhouse has, to avoid *a large alnount of 
conversation going on.* It need floj be loud to be very 
geheral and very productive of evil; because classification, * 
however you may attempt it, cannot j?e successfully ctCrried 
on as long as you have the large dormitoiy system.” J'he 
hours of work, which must have in each case the express 
approval of the.fiocal Government Board, are jisually fixed 
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at no more than forty-seven to^fifty per week, which is to 
be compared wiVh the sixty, seventy or oven eighty hours 
per week frequently exacted front the general labourer, 
porter, horsekeeper or carman. As a mat^pr of fact, in the 
Workhouse, “ most of the men are. finished their day’s work 
by about two, o’clock; from two to half-past.” After this 
they can spend their 'time together as they ..please, in the 
yard or in the day-room, with games Und gossip. They 
regard the General Mixed Workhoust;, as one Master 
declared, “ as a kind of club-house in which they put up 
with a certain amount of inconvenience, but have very 
pleasant .evenings.” There is even, it appears, the possi¬ 
bility of pleasant excursions. 

“On March 6th, 1906i-.three able-bodied male inmates were 
captured by the police whilst netting rabbits in Win'dsor Park. 
These mtn left the Workhouse after thy olliocrs had gone to'hed, 
and it wais their intention, after disposing of the result of their 
labours, to return to the Workhouse before the officers were up." 

During the long hours of Sunday there is, of course,‘ho 
work; and in many \Vorkhouses of the large towns all 
attemjit to,.compel men to attertd the religious service has, 
from a respect for freedom of conscience,- been givien up. 
The majority of the men simply “ idle ” the day away in 
gossip. The result, we need hardly say, is deplorable. Of 
all the spectacles'of human demoralisation now existing in 
these islands, there ean scarcely be anything worse than the 
scene presented by the men’s day ward of a large Urban 
Workhouse during the long hours of leisfire»on week-days, 
or the whole of the Sundays. Through the clouds of tobacco 
smoke that fill the long low room, the visitor gradually 
becomes aware of the presence of one or two hundred wholly 
unoccupied males of every age between fifteen and ninety 
—strong and vicious men; men in all stages of recovery 
from debauch; weedy youths of wviak intellect; old men 
too dirty or disreputable to be given special privileges, aPd 
somefcimes, when there are no such privileges, even worthy 
old,men'’; men s,ubject to fits; occasional monstrosities or 
dwarfs; the feeble-minded of every kind ^ the respectable 
labourer iwematurely invalided; the hardened, sodden 
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loafer, and the temporarily unemployed man who has found 
no better refuge. These agglomerations* are sometimes of 
huge size. In one Workhouse i» EnglantJ and in another 
in Ireland, we found actually several hundreds of such men, 
of all ages between fifteeij and ninety, herded together day 
and night, in a series of communicating yards and sheds 
and commop dormitepfes, all free •to associate with each 
other, and to communicatti to each other, in long hours of 
idleness, all the contents o'f their minds. In such places, 
as 'We have said, there are aggregated, this 'winter, certainhj 
won; than 10,000 healthy able-bodied men. 

* It is a special evil that these Able-bodied inmates of 
the General Mixed Workhouse contribute a large propor¬ 
tion to the ^epjorali.sing class of “ Ij's-and-Out.s.” 

“ In one (Workhoiii^e) whicli *I have in mind,” .observgs Mr. 
Lockwood, “ the ordinary admission.^ and discharges arerage 450 
per week, or 28,400 per annum. Every individual admitted goes 
through a course entailing the removal, cleansing, and storing of 
his own clotlie.s, and' any sm^ll posses.sions ho may have about him. 
•He is then hilthed, and a Workhouse suit provided him.' Every 
inmate takmg his disch.arge goes through tlie same process reversed, 
with the exception of the bath. In the large Workhouse referred 
to, there is a leave day ever) week for men and women alteniatoly. 
The iverage wdckly number of men allowed out is 860, of women, 
280. Not .1 few of both .sexes return in a condition indicating 
that they have had*more to drink than was altogether good for 
them The scrutiny, however, is not very inquisitorial; in fact, 
the passing-in is largely a question of gait and temper. If,^he 
individual is not noisy, quarielsorae, or alnwive, he is allowed to 
proceed to his iiarticular ward, and so, in due ftourse, to bed. Bad 
cases are reported to the Guardians, and, as a punishment, the 
leave stopped fur a time.”* • 

“At the Bath Workhouse,” say^ .another Inspector, 
“ during the past twelve months, out of 286 paupers, 82 
have been*io.and out from ten to seventy-foui; times. Gl 
these, 2*^ generally return the worse for drink. Many go 
out for begging purposes, bringing back with them tee, 
sugar, tbbaced, matches, pipes, etc. The most troublesome 
in this way, I am informed, are* Able-bodied men and 
immoral women.” “ I am unable,” said an Inspeiftor oi 
the Local Government Board of England and Wales, “ tc 
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avoid regarding it as somewhat of a reflection on this 
Board, aad the Guardians of London, that hitherto this 
troublesome clasis has been dealt Vfith in this shiftless, 
inadequate manner, and that no well thought-out scheme 
has been adopted in its place.” . 

As a remedy for these disastrous efl'ects of the General 
Mixed Workhouse as an Asylum fbr the Able-bodied we 
find the leading members of the Inspectorate of the Local 
Government Board for England and Wiles, from 1871 
right down to the present day, continuously advocating, 
as the “ orthodox ” Poor Law Policy, the elimination of 
the Able-bodied from the General Mixed Woriihouse, and 
the establishment, in every pojmlous Union, or for eveiy 
group of Unions, of ('I',) use Mr. Lockwood’ii' oiVn words to 
us) a “ properly cquippelt* t^eparak Workhouse specially 
designed to' deal with the class of persons who otherwise 
might be Ipund in the Labour Yards,” where such were 
opened, or in the x4blc-bodied Wards of the General Mixed 
Workhouse.. This Able-bodied Test Workhouse has, in 
the cohrse of the last thirty years, been tried in various 
Unions. No general'description of these experiments and 
no report of their results appear^cver to have been made. 
Nor did it come within the scope of any of the Investi¬ 
gators whom we appointed. Notwithstanding this absence 
• of information, we found the project bf an Able-bodied 
Test Workhouse, a^- the only really successful method ef 
dealing with the Able-bodied applicant for relief, strongly 
pressed upon us. _ One of our meiubers thought it desirable, 
therefore, to investigate the records of the Popkr, Kensing¬ 
ton, Manchester, Birmingham, and iSheflield Unions, where 
the project has been tried, and we have, one or other of 
us, personally vi.sited all the places in which the ex¬ 
periment is, with more or less modification, still being 
continued. . 

(d) The Able-bodied Test Workhoilse 

, (i.) Poplar 

The first experiment of an Able-bodied Test Workhouse 
was tried in 1871 by the Poplar Board of Guardians, at 
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that time apparently the stjictest Poor Law administrators 
in the Metropolis. At the instance of tSe Local Govern¬ 
ment Board Inspectons, and with* the cordial approval of 
the Local Government Board itself, arrangements were 
made in combination with the Stbpney Union under which 
the sick were placed in a separate Infirmary, the children 
in a separate Joor Law school, and ifll the aged and^ infirm 
in the Stepney ’Whrkhouse at Bromley; leaving the Poplar 
Workhouse to “V used for the receipt of such poor 
persons only as are Able-bodied.” Here, at last, was the 
series of distinct institutions, and the complete segregation 
. of the Able-bodied in a Workhouse by themselvjs, which 
had b(jen advocated in the 1834 Keport. Presently the 
arrangement Vva« extended so as to Enable other Metro¬ 
politan Unions to send their Able-bodied paupers to the^ 
Poplar Workhouse, ijliich thus became the specialised 
Able-bodied institution for yearly the whole of London. 

Here the regimen was of the sternest. “ It was,” said 
Mr. Corbett, the 'Local .Government Board 'Insj^ector, 
“'Cssentialiy a'House of Industry.” ^“The women,” re¬ 
ported a St* Pancras Believing Officer to his Board, “ wei;e 
all put to work at oakum-picking. The task was very 
seve’-Cf^ and they were all compelled to perform the task of 
worle allotted to each dady, of in default taken before the 
magistrate the follov^ing day. . . . Several had been sent 
to prison by the Poplar Guardians.” I'fte severity of the 
task n>ay be seen from the fact that the amount of oakufii 
to be picked in the day was, for men, no ffiss than 10 lbs. 
of beaten or « lbs. of unbeaten, ^nd for women, 6 lbs. of 
beaten or 3 lbs. of unbeaten; whilst thfi amount of granite 
to be broken was, at the Miister’s discretion, at first, five to 
seven bushels, and latterly, seven to ten bushels. Accord¬ 
ingly, Poplar quickly became a word of terror to the Matro-. 
politan pauper:’ The unfortunate man br woman, whom the 
Relieving Officer at tha other end 6f^London deemed to be 
Able-bodied, 'S'as, in many cases, refused even admission* 
to the local Workhouse, and given merely “ an OrdSr for 
Poplar,” to which place of rigour, sometjpies mifes a^ay, 
he or she, whatever the hour or the weather, was directed 
to walk. That, this procedure was elective iji staying off 
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relief became quickly evident; and the Local Oovernmenl 
Board vms deligiited. “ The appropriation of one Work¬ 
house,” it repofted, “solely to the,relief of Able-bodied 
paupers, where they are placed under strict managemeni 
and discipline, and set tonsuitable tasks of work of variouf 
kinds, has enalded the Workhouse Test to be systematicallj 
applied, not only in Hhe Poplar' Onion, bqt in (jll the 
Unions which have contraetoel. for the reception of Able- 
bodied paupers into that Workhouse;' and the result 
appears to have been satisfactory. The Guardians . . . 
have been enabled, instead of orders for the Labour Yards, 
to give to the Able-bodied applicants for relief, orders oi 
admission to the Poplar Workhouse; and, notwithstanding 
the considerable nivnber of Unions whijdiMave availed 
, themselves of this priVtiege, the number . . . who have 
accepted the relief, or having accepted it, have remained 
in the Wprkhousc, has been so sm'dl that, although "the 
Workhouse will contain 788 persons, there were in it, at 
the close of last year, only IGG inmates. Great credit 
appears to be due to the Guardians of the'Poplar Union 
for the firm and jiidifcious manner in which, they have 
conducted this, the first experinient of the kind; and we 
shall watch the progress of this endeavour to appjy the 
Workhouse Test to the Able-bodied poor of the 'Metro¬ 
polis with great care and interest.”* For the next few 
years we see thousands of “ Orders for Poplar” given, by 
the twenty-five Unions in the combination; and from six 
to thirty persons nightly madb the long tramp, presented 
themselves, and were duly admitted. -That even these 
few, who presumably could thiijik of no other means oi 
subsistence, found Poplar unendurable, is shown by the 
statistics. Though the total number present at any one 
, tim^ seldom exceeded 200, more than that number were 
often received and discharged each wee.k. ■ The total 
number of ijdmissions during was 3745, but the 
•number present at aiiy one time did not •exceed 200 ,*80 
that the average stay of them all was under thi'ee weeks; 
most of'them, indeed, as the Local Government Board 
triumphantly remarked, ‘‘ h 5 ive almost immediately taken 
their dischars'c.” 
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It is, however, to be^ noted that even the rigours of 
Poplar did nothing to prevent recuritnce of cases, or 
what is known’as ‘iins-and-outs.” We, have taken the 
trouble to ani^lyse all the admissions for the years 1877 
and 1880, with the result of finding that, in each of these 
years, no fewer than one-third of the persons admitted 
had been previously, lidmitted—ftiaiiy cases repeatedly, 
145 over five •times, an,d some even thirty or forty 
times, •v/ithiu a* single year. It is clear, in fact, that, 
much as Poplar was disliked, a large proportion of those 
who came to it could not iiossibly find arfy way of living 
outside, and, when they tried, were <|uickly^ driven in 
agaii;. 

The iuAates, however, do noj^i^ppear to have given 
the Master an easy time. Friyrr^i analysis of the punisj^ 

• mpnt book for nine* years it appears that, ev^ry'fhree 
weeks or so, one or more of the inmates would Joe charged 
before the Police Magistrate and sentenced to from sevjen 
days to twelve months’^imprisonment, whilst practically 
'every other* day some one was punished by solitary 
confineimjit in the “ Eefractory *VVard,” or by restriction 
of diet, a fate which few, seem altogether to have escaped, 
as the nuiubcrs so treated during the year exceed, 
bebft'cen 1877 and 1880, the'average number of inmates. 
These frequent prtosecutioirs of ‘merely destitute, uficon- • 
vieted persons, for resistance to penal tasks, at length 
attnkcted the attention of the Police Magistrate. In 1877 
he refused to convict a mftn who had rebelled against his 
task of stoue-bfeaking, because^ although the Poor Law 
Medical Officer had certified him to* bu Able-bodied, the 
Magistrate, on the advice of the Police Medical Officer, was 
not satisfied that Jie was fit for such work, In the follow¬ 
ing year the Magistrate dischiuged a woman whg hajJ 
refused to‘perform her task of picking oakum,»and stated 
publicly as his rea^n that “it w'as not; fit work for 
women.” Ill 1879 a woman who had three times refused 
to do her oakum-picking was brought up for punishment, 
but the Magistrate refused to convict^ “ and the conse¬ 
quence of her being discharged,” notes the Master, “is 
that it has a .very bad effect on the* other inmates, as she 
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persuades them not to work either.” In this dilemma the 
Master apparently falls back on his own arbitrary powers 
of confining the paupers in the Refractory Ward on bread 
and water only, for we see that the number so punished 
rose from 44 in 1875, and‘105 in 187G, to 244 in 1877, 
and to an average of nearly 200 per annum for the four 
years, 1877-1880. 

Meanwhile, the Poplar Board of Guardians appeals for 
help to the Local Government Board. The Master of 
the Workhouse,” it is plaintively remarked, “ has a very 
considerable amount of trouble in getting any work dope 
now by the inmates ; and when Mr. Saunders’’ [the Police 
Magistrate’s] sentiments become known, the Guardians 
think that the trouble'lird difficulty will be nurfii increased. 
If oalcum-pickiug is not toform a part of the task work, the 
Guardian? are at a loss to know what”,substitute to j)rovide ■ 
for it without interfering with the labour market.” But 
the Local Government Board had no help to give. The 
Poplar Guardians were informed, in reply that the Board 
fully recognised the, difficulty in which the Guardian^ 
would be placed if the Magistrates “refrain from assisting 
the Guardians in their efforts to deal with that particular- 
class for whom the Poplar Workhouse is specially set 
apart, viz., the Able-bodied Baupem of a large number of 
' Metropolitan Unions, who, as a rule, ca’n only be managed 
by the exercise of strict discipline, and by being kept 
employed. The Board cannot but suppose that when- Mr. 
Saunders becomes fully acquainted rfrith the obligations 
imposed upon the Guardians, and the' necessity and 
difficulty of finding Vork for the •Able-bodied inmates of 
the Workhouse, he will be prepared to deal with future 
cases in such a manner as will enable the Guardians to 
maintain the requisite discipline in that establishment.” 

The difficulties of the Poplar Board of Guardians were 
increased by the fact tljat the Metropolitan Unions found 
the offer of an “ Order for Poplar ” so efficacious in^staving 
off applications for relief that they often adopted this 
device for' “ testing,” as they called it, any pauper whom 
they wished to get rid of. To these “mix^d” authorities 
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also the Aged and the physically defective. Many of 
these, if offered nothing but ap “ Order Jpr Poplar,” might 
get supported by their relationj or by charity. Accord¬ 
ingly we see these* Orders given to all to whom the 
Guardians deefncd it desirable j(to use the phrase of the 
Hampstead Board) “ to apply the test of destitution,” even 
to men and women of,advanced ^e, som5 of whom had 
no alternatfve Ijjit aflceptance. Already in ISZS^we find 
the Medical Olfitter complitining of the numbers who were 
found 'to be not able-bodied. In 1880, out of 1284 
separate men admitted to this so-called Able-bodied Test 
Workhouse, no fewer than 235 were over sixty years of 
age; and even of the 810 separate women, 77were over 
sixty?* Thj|^ practice of sending physically defective 
persons was so frequent that the Jji^r Board of Guardians 
had to in.sist, in 1876, upon feceiving a definite m^diCST 
'certificate along witlireach case. * 

These various difficulties and inconveniences failed in 
any way to shake the confidence of the Local Government 
Jloard and its zealous Inspectorate in the Able-*l)odied Test 
Workhouse, Down to the last,»thf Poplar Workhouse 
had their ‘approval, and was upheld as a model. What 
brought it to an end wa?—significantly enough—*the fact 
that k was nol administered by an authority dealing only 
witfi the Able-bodied, but by one having to accommodate 
all classes of paupers. Gradually the lyjmbers of the sick 
and infirm to be provided for in Poplar forced the 
Guardians to the alternative of either building new institu¬ 
tions, or utili.sing the partly vacant space at the Poplar 
Workhouse. * They natunally chose thi,e latter course. In 
1881 the Local Goveriflnent Ik)ard npt<? that it may be 
necessary, owing to “ the need of accommodation of other 
classes,” to let in dther than the able-bodied. In February, 
1882, the Popjar Guardiams insist that, as the^wareft fog 
the old and infirm are full to overflowing, with every sign 
of increasing,numbeA, they should not enter into fresh 
agreements with other Unions. Upon this, the,Local 
Government Board reluctantly agreed that, having regard 
to the increased number of indoor poor to be accommo¬ 
dated, the Popkr Workhouse' must cease to receive able- 
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bodied paupers from other Unions; whereupon it reverted 
once more to being a General Mixed Workhouse of the 
ordinary type. 


(ii.) Kensington 

The Local (rovcrnniciit Board were nt)t daunted by the 
failure of the Poplar Board of Guardians, to persist in the 
maintenance of an institution exclusivcl}' devoted to the 
Able-bodied. The Metropolitan Inspectors could do 
nothing better than look for a Board of Guardians willing 
to take up the task that Poplar had abandoned. ‘It 
happened that, at the moment, the Kensington Union had 
vacant, at Mary Plaice, at a conveniently gjjeat distance 
from its General Mixcd''‘^^orkhouse, a builrlint; erected for 
the'wccomlnodation of Vagrants and Men on Outdoor 
Labour Test, but now disused. The Kensington Guardians 
proposed to fill it with their aged and infirm. To this the 
Local Government Board demurred, suggesting as an 
alternative that “ the building' might prove a valuable 
substitute for the Workhouse of Poplar Union, which is 
no longer available in respect of paupers belonging to 
other Ufiions.” Under the influence of the. Inspector, the 
Kensington Board of Guardians agreed to adopt ,this 
suggestion wdtli regard 'to men only. . In making choice, 
as a successor to tlie Poplar Board of Guardians, of thal^of 
Kensington, the Local Government Board were doubtless 
influenced by the reputation of the latter for the quality 
of the members^ of the Board, and for the ^integrity and 
capacity of its officials. 

For twenty-twc years this model Board of Guardians 
maintained the A,ble-bodied Test Workhouse for the 
^Metropolis—a thoroughly well-regulated, clean establish¬ 
ment, where able-bodied men, on very plain fare, were 
kept to stone-breaking, corn-grinding and oakum-picking 
for fifty-five or sixty'hours per week. It» was, at first, 
proposed that they should work sixty-six hours per week, 
the projected task being, during the summer half-year, to 
break 11 cwt. oT granite, or to work at corn-grinding 
from 6 a.m. to 6.90 p.m., and, during'the winter six 
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months, to break 7 cwt. of granite between 7.30 a.m. and 
4.30 p.m., and pick 1 lb. nf unbeaten oakum between 5 
and 7 p.m. or work at corn-grindipg from 7.30 a.m. .to 7 
p.m. Thus, when it vvas too dark for stone-breaking, the 
men were not td be allowed leisure, but were to be put on 
to oakum-picking or corn-grinding to make out the full 
time. To this, however, tlie Lo(^l Goverment Board 
demurred, observing tEat the hours of labour prescribed in 
the General Consalidated (Ifder for 1847 were sufficiently 
long. In reply the Guardians quite naturally retorted 
that “the General Consolidated Order of 1847 was framed 
for orkhouses in which all classes of inmates were con- 
'cerned, and doubtless prescribed sufficiently long‘hours for 
the wdmen, 4oys and girls, to whom it applied equally 
with the men. In a Workhouse ii»^^ich only able-bodied 
paupers arc maintaine(J the Guardians bear in mind 
the position of the abte-bodied male pauper should* not be 
made more eligible than that of the independent labourer.” 
The Local Government Board then sanctioned sjxty hours 
per week for work. Long ‘hours of penal toil were, how¬ 
ever, not the only deterrent applied* to*the inmates of the 
Mary Place'Able-bodied Workhouse. The only period t>f 
leisure, that between the la’st meal and bedtime,'was found 
to be^’so mis-spent, “in almost entire idleness,” that a 
committee recommended that the men be sent to bed a< 8 
p.m^, summer and winter. A more ingejiious device was, 
how'ever, found, naniely, that of occupying this only horn; 
of leisure by the “ lectures ” •of a “Mental Instructor,” at 
which attendance ivas obligatory; whilst alby smoking on 
the premises tty any inmate whatsoever was sternly pro¬ 
hibited. No inmate was ‘ever allowed to go out, even on 
Sunday. The diet was as coarse and monotonous as could 
be devised, and there was even an absence of anything 
beyond the necessary warmth. An application /rom ‘the 
forty unhappy'inmates in Decemhor, 1884, for more food 
and for more firing in the day-room,' coupled with a com¬ 
plaint of the severity of the task of work, was sternly 
refused. In short, the Kensington Guardians deliberately 
set themselves to carry out the recommendations of •the 
1834 Keport: to maintain, 'that is- to say, a distinct 
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institution for the Able-bodied; to have it for men only; 
and thus to be free to make ,the conditions really less eligible 
than those of the lowest class of independent labourers. 

There can be no doubt as to tiic effect of this experi¬ 
ment in j.ractically abolishing Able-bodied Male Pauper¬ 
ism, alike in Kensington itself, and in the other Unions 
so far as they chose to avail themselves of their power of 
issuing orders of admission to the Mary„Place Workhouse. 
“ I have recently had a personal conversation,” reported 
the Clerk to the Kensington Board of Guardians, in 1884, 
“ with two of the Workhouse Masters, who were emphatic¬ 
ally of opinion that the power to send their able- 
bodied men to a Test Workhouse had been of immense 
advantage; both were of opinion that not ^more than 20 
per cent of those to'vthom orders were given found their 
■"Wi-y.to Mary Place Workhouse; and as those who returned 
again received an order for that Workhouse, the result was 
that the Parish got rid of the man. One of these Masters 
informed me that whereas last year there were over a 
hundred able-bodied men in his Workhouse, there were at 
the corresponding rtirae this year only forty; and these 
were men wlio for different reasons could not be certified 
as able-bodied within the requuements laid down for Mary 
Place Workhouse. The working of the previous year had 
slwwn the Able-bodied loafer what ,he has to expect in 
Kensington, anji that therefore, practically only those 
able-bodied men now apply to this parish for relief ‘who 
are absolutely destitute.” In spite of the many thousands 
of orders of admission that were issued, the numbers of 
men actually admitted seldom averaged m6re than five or 
six per day. Out of the aggregate of between one and 
three thousand admitted during the year, hardly any 
stayed more than a few days, so that the total accom¬ 
modation of ninety was never exceeded; and the usual 
number of inmates was only a few dozen. “In our 
experience,” writes the Clerk to the Kensjngton Board of 
Guardians in 1887, “ of the men who are sent off from the 
other Parishes with orders for Mary Place . . . not 50 per 
cent present themselves for admission, and very few remain 
more than two or three days.” 
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In this admirably conducted and—within its inherent 
limitations—entirely sueccssful experimefit, the Kensing¬ 
ton Guardians trere .brought fafte to faoe with all the 
dilemmas of tlje Able-bodied Test Workhouse, dilemmas 
which become all the mor^ significant when we find them 
perplexing so excellent a Board of Guardmns, served by 
such competent offichilh. There Was, for instance, the 
usual difficulty, ifi the- absence of any graduation o! condi¬ 
tions, of making the men perform the nominal task. In 
1889, for instance, “the Master presented a Return from 
which it apj)cared that scarcely any of thfe class of men 
. certified fon oakum - picking had performed, anything 
approaching his full task, and he further reported that, 
in his opini(fe, there was a corabinatiion amongst this class 
against their work. Ho submitted the Punishment Book, 
from which it appealed that a number of men Ivad-^en 
punished for neglecting and refusing to perform their 
work.” It was in vain that he multiplied the punish¬ 
ments, and prosecuted the worst ofieuders before the Police 
f^agistrate. The sullen inertia of the men who had no 
hope, and wlio found the well-warmctl cells and easy toil 
of a short epell of gaol almost a relief, could qot be over- 
citfne. If this was true of the hours of toil, it was still 
more apparent in the time to be devoted to mental im¬ 
provement. As w(f were informed by the Master, the men 
dimng this hour cither went to sleep ^r interrupted in 
such a way as to- cause trouble. Ultimately the experi¬ 
ment of a Mental Instructor had to be abandoned. 

Another J.iffieulty was the impossibility of getting the 
Relieving Offit.ers of thie other Unions «to confine their 
Orders for Mary Place to men who were physically fit for 
stone-breaking or,for corn-grinding. ‘As we have seen at 
Poplar, it was too tempting to “ test ” men of doujitful, 
character by oftering them what it was»believed liiey would 
not accept, to make the other Hnions sufficiently careful 
about the physical condition of the men they sent. Already 
in 1883 file other Parishes and Unions had to be expressly 
told to send no men who were rupture^, or who ha^ any 
hidden ailment which they could plead in defence if they 
were prosecuted for not performing their task. So. difBcult 
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was it to prevent such men being sent, in order merely 
to “ test their dcJrtitution,”4;hat‘'the Kensington Guardians, 
in 1003, bad to discharge no fewer than 192 men as 
wholly unfit for any of the tasks of an Able-bodied Test 
Workhouse. So frequent did this become, and so much 
did it interfere with the disciip'line of tlie establishment, 
that the Kensington Guardians were driven to appoint a 
special'Medical Officer for the few dozen inmates of the 
Mary Place Workhouse, whose duty it was to attend daily 
and thoroughly examine every one of the men admitted, 
deciding whether eaeh was fit for stone-breaking or for 
corn-grinding or for neither. After various rcmonstraitees 
the Kensington Guardians found themselves driven to 
refuse from other Unions or Parishes all persons who were 
physically unfit for aiiything but the lighter wprk; and 
evSiliually'to refuse all who were not actually fit for stone,- 
breaking. This attained the end of restricting admission 
to the sturdy rogues of other I’arishes, because, when the 
other Unions found it impossible to use the offer of an 
order for Mary Place as a means for “ testing ” every 
ordinarily Able-bodfcd‘man, they tended to use it chieffy 
to rid themselves of such of the known habitual paupers 
as were physically fit. Thus,' though the Mary Phice 
Workhouse maintained its deterrent character, it deased, 
in 'practice, to be used' by other Unions, except (as the 
Bermondsey Guardians frankly said) as a “ useful method 
qf dealing with refractory and worthless paupers, an^ such 
as, preferring to throw themselves cui the rates, refuse to 
earn their own''livelihood.” This is ez^re^sly given by 
Mr. Lockwood as the cau.se of the failure of the Mary Place 
Test House. “ It Med in its object,” he told us, “ because 
... in a large number of the cases that the Guardians 
^wished to send there the Medical Officer would not 
certify the men to, be physically fit for the task of work 
imposed.” <■ 

■ The specialisation 6f the Mary Place Workhouse as an 
estabkshment of the refractory and worthless paupers of 
nearly tlfe whole Metropolis left the Kensington Guardians 
botvifeen the hortis of a dilemma. Either they had to 
give up using the Mary Place Workhouse as a test of 
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destitution of the respectable able-bodied men of their own 
Parish, who had committed norther crinfe than inability 
to find employment, pr they had to subject such of this 
class as demonstrated tlieir genuine destitution by passing 
the test to hard penal labour, *under extremely rigorous 
and depressing conditions,' in association with the scum of 
all the other Parishes, mid Unions.. Already in 1882 the 
Kensington ’Gua»diaus were prepared to “recognise the 
fact that among the able-bodied men who seek Poor Law 
relief, many have become destitute through misfortune, 
etc,, . . . and for such class the Guardiane hope shortly 
to Ue able to provide work, such as mat-making, car¬ 
pentering, etc., of a more suitable character than stone- 
breakmg, cm-n-grinding, or oakum-i>icking.” What was 
even more objectionable froiji ane stand-point of the 
jvensington resident v:as the concentration in "the wJ^h- 
bourhood of the worst types of “ Tns-and-Outs.”, For the 
Mary Place Workhouse exhibited once more the charactet- 
istic jiaradox of the Workhouse Test. The worse the con- 
(Ftions were "made, the more “recurrent” became the 
applicants [or admission. The “ w^orlf-shy,” the mentally 
defective and the sturdy rogues, who tramped to Mary 
Place,from al,l parts of London bearing the necessary 
Ordey of admission, quickly took their discharge, and 
drifted into the common lodging-hbuses of the immedftite 
neighbourhood for as long as they couid support them¬ 
selves .by mendicity and odd jobs. Becoming again desti¬ 
tute, they apjilied for relief from Kensington addresses 
and were sent once more to the Mary Place Workhouse, 
whilst their settlements,were being ii'qujred into; often 
beginning again the same round of In-imd-Out before the 
case conld be settled. Hence there was a steady pressure 
on the Guardians from the local residents, who objected to ^ 
attracting to .the Parish the undesirables of the wliole 
Metropolis. • 

These drawbacks to the success of the Mary Place- 
Workhouse as a device for reducing Able-bodied Pauperism 
did not, for a couple of decades, suflnee to bring thh experi¬ 
ment to a close. The end came as it hacf come to Poplar, 
from the very.nature of the “mixed” authority under 
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which the Able-bodied Workhouse was placed. From the 
very beginning (of the experiment there wore members of 
the Kensington Board of Guardian.? who failed to under¬ 
stand why that Board should be at the expense of main¬ 
taining a separate Workhouse at Mary T’lace, which was 
always half-enipty, for only a’ few dozen inmates, wlien 
there was plenty of room in tlieir'o.wn great JVIarloes Road 
Workhouse, with all its different classes of paupers. 
Already in 1883 it was propo.sed “that'liaving regard to 
the small number of Able-bodied Paupers who have been 
received into Mie Mary Place Workhouse since it has been 
opened for their reception, and the large expenditure 
incurred m the maintenance of a competent staff to super¬ 
intend the manageivent of the same, it, is’’now deemed 
expedient to aliandoi?'M,ary Place as an Able-bodied 
Wwlvhpus'c.” And though this iwolution was defeated, 
we see similar resolutions brought forward again and 
(tgain. The unnecessary cost of a separate estaldishment 
furnishes constant ground of complaint. In 1890 it was 
actually decided to abandon the experiiVient; and it 
needed all the private'’influence of the Local Government 
Board on the Kensington Guardians to get this decision 
reversed. Later on we see developed another Ijne of 
attack. As the accommodation of the Mary Place Work- 
hoftse was never fully utilised by the really Able-bodied, it 
became more and more the custom of the Kensington 
Board to transfer thither other classes of men, in order to 
relieve the pres.sure at the MaVloes Road Workhouse. For 
the Kensington men, at any rate, the task? at the Mary 
Place Worhhoi\se • became more varied. We hear of 
selected inmates d«ing most of the work of building and 
decorating certain^ additions to the premises. Wood- 
, choj^ping was added to the regular tasks, and men, not 
certified for stone-breaking, but able to do this* work, began 
to be increasjugly transferred. We hear of the “ partially 
Able-bodied men ” sent from the Marloes Road Workhouse 
to that at Mary Place, for whom suitable employment has 
to be fofind; we find a large proportion actually sent to 
the'infirmary; we have special mention of the “men over 
sixty." “ In addition to employing this <3^s in the wood 
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shed,” reports the Master in 1904, “I have utilised them 
in place of Able-bodied men in domesti* work, painting 
and whitewashing tjic WorklnJuse and, Relief Office 
premises, small ^repairs to the building, mending boots and 
clothing, and such like work suitable to their capacity.” 
On this the Local GoverAment Board drejv attention to 
the long hours of woiji* at Mary Place and withdrew its 
former approval of them, “;iow that it is used as a'branch 
Workho.use for Kensington paupers.” The hours of work 
were then altered to make them no longer than those 
usual in ordinary General Mixed Workhouses under the 
Gefieral Consolidated Order of 1847. Finally, pi March, 
1,905,^seeing that the Mary Place Workhouse had already 
become merely ^a branch Workhou|!y, 'of the Kensington 
Union, and that all the available accommodation was 
likely to be req^uired for Kensington Paupers oT qpeffta^ 
or another, the Guardians decided to bring to ay end the 
experiment begun with such high hopes twenty-two years 
before, and definitely to refuse “ to continue .to take in 
Able-bodied men from ofher Metropolitan Parishes and 
Unions.” .W'ith the withdrawal bf ‘the Able-bodied of 
other Unions and Parishes, concurrently with Jhe transfer 
of thg semi-Abie-bodied and of persons over sixty from 
the .^liirloes Road Workhouse* the whole character of the 
Mary Place Workhouse became 'gradually transfornfed. 
Tlu; mixture in a single institution of th» Able-bodied and 
the physically disabled, of men in the prime of life ani 
men of 65, 70 or 75 year.f of age, led to the invariable 
relaxation of, dkciplinc characteristic -^f the General 
Mixed Workhouse. It was, for instance, found impractic¬ 
able, as the Master informed us, to prevent anybody from 
smoking in a pl^e where the inmates over 60 were 
allowed to smoke, and those over 65 were actually ,pup- 
plied with tobacco. It is significant that criticism of the 
conditions of this Workhouse from 1904 oniyards all take 
the form of objections to its severity. “ Day-room accom-' 
modation*” says the Inspector in 1906, “is very «badly 
needed at the Mary Place Workhouse. At present there 
is only one room (60 feet by 15 feet) available for’pur¬ 
poses of dining-room, day-room, and holding divine 
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service. On Sunday in cold weather some ninety men 
are practically feonfiued tc this one room for the whole 
day;- they sit,there hour after hqur, closely packed on 
forms before meals, through meals, and a%r meals. The 
physical and mental discomfort must be very great. The 
Guardians ai-e.considering the question of jtroviding addi¬ 
tional day-room aecoiamodation, b^t even at the best this 
must fake some time, and, in ,the meairtiiue, I think the 
Guardians might well consider whether they should not 
send there only (l) the young aldc-bodied, and (2) refrac¬ 
tory or less deserving semi-able-bodied, aged or infirm. 
The more aged and deserving poor should not, if possMe, 
be relieved under conditions of extreme discomfoi-t which 
involves their being,nenned u]t for many htours in close 
contact with undesirably and j)ossibiy demoi'alisiiig 
^afastprs.' ’ 

Undismayed by successive failures, the Local Govern¬ 
ment Board has, even whilst we were considering tlie 
question, started another Able-bodied Test Workliouse for 
the Metropolis, by an Order, dated September 8th, 1908, 
setting aside the Belnlont Road Workhouse, Eulbam, for 
“ adult male persons who are not infirm through sickness,” 
from ariy Onion of the Metropolis. „ ^ 

(iii.)' Birminfflumi 

Meanwhile Midland and Northern IJnions were experi¬ 
menting with other forms of <the Able-bodied Test Work¬ 
house. In Birmingham, a stoneyard hagi been opened in 
the winters of 1878-79 and 1879-80, to serve as a Labour 
Test to men on Outdoor Relief. 'But, as we read, the ;— 

“ Test proved a delusion. There were a f(iw honest, industrious 
men who scrupulously })erformed their tasks. But in the majority 
of cases tlje quasi sttme-hreakers stood round l^yga fires during 
the greater part of the da,y, and in the evening received their 
relief for the ulere sliadow of labour. . . . The abje-bodied poor of 
the neighbouring districts wore attracted to Birmiiighapi, and the 
ratepa’yers of the parish soon found themselves supporting large 
numbers of men who were justly chargeable to neighbouring 
Unions. 

“ Outdoor Belief men wore daily increasing. *. . . Many of the 
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latter were mere youths who never really worked, and who earned 
nothing, even when set to work by the Guardiaija . . . These were 
of a type that required careful and patient dealing, that their 
apparent insubordination might no^ break oirt into something 
worse.” , 

At the suggestion of Mr. Henley, the Local (Tovernment 
Board In.spector, the Birmingham (luardifcns “borrowed 
from the Corporation'a large disusdd factory, and fitted it 
up rapidly as a*brailch Workhouse, and offered tlie test 
to all the single able-bodied men. It was so very success¬ 
ful that they determined next summer to build this test 
hoysc. They do things rapidly in Birmingham. They 
built a three-storied building of brick and slate in six 
weeks, and it was then opened.” Great Wiis the initial 
success:— • 

“ Luring the tcu days the Tesf House had heeii iu openi.ii.=u;” 
we read, “ the number discharged from the Workhouso to^ to the 
Test House was 70; of these only 53 went. The number of orders 
given by L'clieving Officers was 32; 28 of these went. Of those 
81 who went to the Test House, 8 were sent back to tbo Work- 
bouBo l)y ttie Medical OfliceV, 15 discharged themselves, 3 were 
sent to ])ri;'.oii for refusing to do theirtasSs), 1 absconded and was 
afterwards scut to prison.” • 

Mr. IJonley reports a Return by the Clerk to tb*e G'uardiaus 
for three months, showing the “ number of orders given 
by relieving oflicere, 276; numbb,r of such orders uSed, 
27.4; sent direct from Birmingham W«rkhoiise or West 
Broinjvich Workhouse, 110. Total admitted, 384; di^s- 
charged, 340; remaining »n February 26th, 1881, 44; 
average length of stay iu the test housy^ about one week. 
Strict discipbne has been maintfiihed, aU refractory paupers 
being taken before the magistrates add summarily dealt 
with. The test house has had an iimnenseiy deterrent 
effect upon idle, dissolute, and worthless fellows. Its 
success is far. beyond the most sangjiine expectations o^ 
the Guardians. During the weekended January 1st, 1881, 
no persons were set to work in the stoueyard under the 
provisions of the outdoor labour test order, whereas in the 
corresponding week of 1880 the number of 'cases so 
relieved was 706.” A year later a local newspaper states 
that:— ” 
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“ The Test Houle had had the effect of relieving persons who 
were really destitute, and of prevevting persons who had other 
moans of'living from coming'on the Guardians. It was also a 
relief to the Workhouse of a'class that interfered to a great extent 
with the due discipline of tlie workhouse.” , 

For some years the Guardiaiisj remained fully satisfied 
with this easy nystem of reducing ^Able-bodied Pauperism. 
There continued to Be, as we re^ad, “a stroiiff dislike 
amongst the inmates to going to Floodgate Street, some 
of them preferring to leave the house. . . . Out of ten 
inmates sent to Floodgate Street, only one had arrived.” 
Those who unwarily entered its portals frequently pre¬ 
ferred to get sent to prison. In 1886, “ a Return recently 
presented to the Board of Guardians states tl'at fort’y-onh 
prosecutions took plavs last year for neglect to perform 
taak’s id tlif? Test House, aild that in each case convictions 
took pi&ee.” Sometimes, however, neither the zeal of 'the 
Master nor the acquiescence of.the men served to induce 
the magistrates to let them go to prison. The Guardians 
found theiliselves driven to resolve that “ no prosecution^ 
should be instituted.ag^uust any inmate of the Test House 
or Workhouse utitil the complaint or charge a.^ainst such 
inmate .slndl have been investigated by at least one 
member of the Revision Copimittee.” It r('as found that 
thqre had been prosecutions for non-fi^lfilmcnt of tasks in 
which convictions had not been secured. 

So far as we can ascertain, the regimen at the Birming¬ 
ham Test House was as sevepe as—perhaps even ‘ more 
severe than—that at Poplar or Kensington. Instead of 
any kind of bed, the men had to lie together on a con¬ 
tinuous sloping »shplf, similar to'that which used to be 
provided in the worst of the “ Associated Wards ” set aside 
for Vagrants. Thd’ task of oakum-picking for prisoners 
.sentenced to hard labour was 3| lb. for a nian, and 2 
lb. for a‘ woman; 'but the unconvicted destitute men 
and women at the Test House had to do 4, lb. and 3 lb. 
respectively. 

The ^election of persons to whom to “ apply the Test ” 
seenns to have been lacking in consistency. “When a 
single able-bodied man applies for relief,.” we read, “he 
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is at once given an order for the Test^House. ... In a 
week or two the case colnes vp for revision. B^it in the 
majority of cases the pauper has taken ^his or her dis¬ 
charge. ... If the pauper’s conduct and further investi¬ 
gation show that the case is one of genuine poverty . . . 
after a term of probation dn the Test House ” he is trans¬ 
ferred to the General Mixed Workhouse. ’ On the other 
hand, 'the married man had the ])rivilege of beginning his 
career as a pauper in the General Mixed Workhouse. We 
read that "a married man gets an order for himself and 
family to enter the Workhouse. The same course is pursued 
wirti regard to women. Every i’uesday a small committee 
—the Kevi.sion Committee—.sits at the Workhouse and 
reviews thejistof inmates. ... If the pauper prove to 
be a man or wobian of bad character, or a gaol bird, or a 
confirmed loafer, an cyder for the Test House' is si-yfen.” 
’rids association of all the single men (and, therefore, the 
younger men), even of the best character, with those 
married men of notoriously bad character, seeps to us a 
pecnliar arrangement. It was said that “ the majority of 
them [the_ inmates of the Test House], by all accounts, 
are not t!ie sort of people with whom respectable working 
people, driven to the WbrKhouse by stress 'of poverty, 
old age, or weakness, ought to be compelled to mix.” 
Pres'ently, when a iime of stress'came, we find it netted 
that “the Guardians . . . have for some time steadily 
refused to open th.eir stoneyard to able-bodied men apply¬ 
ing for relief, but have dealt with all such cases by giving 
an order for th^ Workhouse, with the pesult of a steady 
diminution of pauperism.” 

The end of the story* was the samel at Birmingham as 
it was at Poplar and Kensington. At, the very time that 
Mr. Henley was ‘explaining to the Select Committee of 
the House .Oi Lords how Birminghijm had i^plved* the* 
problem of Aole-bodied Pauperism, the Guardians were 
beginning to abandon the experiment. Just' as at Poplaa 
and Kensington, it proved impossible for a “mixed” 
Authority, having under its care, not the able-bodied 
alone, but also the children and the sifik, the infirnf and 
the aged, supewked by a Poor Law Division which was 
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itself responsible ^for all these varied classes, to keep its 
institutions really separate .and distinct. Already in 1885 
we notice the Iptter from the Local^Government Board— 
exactly the same letter that we found ^at Pojdar and 
Kensington—assenting to> the transfer, from the General 
Mixed Workhouse, which had Itecome overcrowded, to the 
Test House, wfiich was (as it was 'iptended to be) nearly 
empty,' of some of the men ^ over. sixty years of age. 
Within a few months—just as at KeKsington—we see 
the regimen at the Test House Ijecome less severe. In 
September 1880, “ ari-angements were being made to intro¬ 
duce wood-chop])iiig as a Labour Test at the Test Iloflse. 
. . . The'intention of the Committee was to put oakun;- 
picking only on those^peojde who came to the Guardians 
because they would not \i'ork outside.” Ih-esently the 
Gu.'&'diiins ^nade up their minds to build a new Inlirmiiry, 
which relieved the pressure on the accommodation, and it 
sgemed to be uunecessary to maintain what had (as at 
Kensington) become only a branch Workhouse. 

“ At a meeting of the Workhouse Management Committee," 
we read in 1889, “ the' TeSt House Suh-committee reported that, 
owing to the very small number of inmates of the Test House, and 
owing to. the* fact that many inmatdh of the Workhouse are being 
transferred to the Infirmary (recently oijened), they wbro of 
opijion that the Test House should be closed, and that the 
paupers there should bo sent to the Workhouse.” 

Notwithstanding this experience of 1880-89, in str'ik- 
ihg accord with that at Poplar and Kensington, we see 
the Local Govcimment Board in 1906 once more falling 
back on the suggestion .that the Destitution Authority, 
with all its mixtUr^ of paupers of .all ages and classes to 
maintain, should set up a separate institution for the Able- 
bodied. On December 20th, 1906, the'Board thought it 
•right:— ^ 

'' To draw the Guardians,’ attention to the great increase which 
Jias taken placd during the past few years in the /lumber of adult 
male indoor poor.” It docs not “ appear that the great increase in 
the mlmber of male inmates is accounted for by depression in 
trade^, as notwithstanding the improvement in trade which took 
place during the year 1905, the jiumber of male inmates increased 
during that year from 1573 to 1679. . . . Thrf Board would re- 
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corainend the Guardians to consider the advisability of providing 
separate accommodation available, for able - b«died men only, in 
which strict discipline could bo inainfaiued, so as to secure results 
similar to those whic,h ’ivere exj)erionced in connection with the 
separate block jrrovided by the Guardians for that purpose in 
1880, and closed shortly afterwards*for lack of inmates.” ... It 
appears that “considerably mbre than half of tlpe applications for 
relief are from persons fftquenting couimoii lodging-houses and 
from persons lodguig in small tenements, and it is possible that 
persons are attractyil to the parish by the conditions prevailing in 
the Workhouse.” 

In April 1908 such a Te.st House was again started at 
BiPmingliani, exactly as was done eighteen yeiU's ago. 

t 

(it-.) Manchester and Chorlton 

. Wc were glad to be told by the Chief Inspk;t<ji)rdf the 
Local Government Bbard, at the outset of the,investiga¬ 
tion tliat v\c are describing, that we should “find a modpl 
House of that description in Manchester,” ^actually in 
working orde'r, which we 'were advised to examine. The 
Tame Street Workhouse, opened iif 1897, and managed by 
a Joint Committee of the Manchester and Chorlton Boards 
of Guardians, is a small institution, accommocfatiifg about 
250 /nen and 50 women. Bdt it is attaelied to one of the 
largest Casual Wards in the United Kingdom, buiir to 
actiommodate many hundred persons, the»whole institution 
being, under one Master and Matron. When we visit^l 
the institution we were stftick with the absolute silence 
preserved by,the»men at meal times aiul/lvith the military 
discipline with which th^ were marched to and from their 
work. The diet is of the plainest, and there is no tea 
or tobacco to compensate for what sgems to us positive 
deficiency of nourishment. , , 

The proeedure is as followsDuring the winter months 
the men are kept at work cleansing the ljuge Vagrant 
Wards, owing* to the absence of women, but directly the- 
spring (Jomes and the Master, from his knowledge of 
the labour market, decides that the men could* get em¬ 
ployment, a process of “ testing out ” liegins. The *men 
are put, one by*one, to do stone-pounding, in cubicles in 
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an enclosed buildilig. Unlike the managers of most Able- 
bodied Test Workhouses, the Maker of that at Tame Street 
seldom prosecutes; he hud not, in fact, taken an inmate 
to the Police Court for two years. He relies for the 
maintenance of discipline'on the facilities offered by the 
proximity, under his management, of the Casual Ward. 
Every inmate is obliged to j)erform the task that is 
given to him, in whatever place the Master chooses. If 
a man is recalcitrant he is put, day aftef day, into one of 
the solitary cells built for the temporary sojourn of the 
Vagrants. Here he is given a definite taste of stone¬ 
breaking, or sometimes he is merely told “ to count 'the 
bricks.” But to this solitary confinement in idlenes.^ 
which is not counted as jmnishment at all, and which may 
be without limit so long as,the man is brought back each 
iiightNja) tne dormitory, the Master may add, “ with or 
without the direction of the Joint Cdmraittee,” forty-eight 
lipurs’ bread and water diet. We are not surprised that 
this particular form of the “ relief of destitution ” is found 
so far effectual in checking “ pauperism ” that Tame Street 
Workhouse, even dilring the winter months, is never full; 
and that by June in each year it stands almost empty, 
with a kore or so of feeble inmates allowed, to remqin in 
order to do the cleaning. ' I am of opinion,” state^i the 
Cldi-k of the Manchester Union, “ that the fact of there 
being a fully equipped Test House to which Able-bodied 
ipen can be sent has resulted in both of these Uuions 
(Chorlton and Manchester) being relieved of the cost of 
maintaining a number of idle men who< would have been 
content to remajn ,in an ordinary Workhouse, where the 
strict discipline wllich is necessary in dealing with this 
class of paupers cannot be effectively applied.” 

It is interesting to notice in the Minutes of the 
Manchester and Chorlton Joint Committee all the old 
difficulties arising. Even the regimen of Tame Street 
•Joes not prevent recurrence, seventeen men being ad¬ 
mitted, during 1907, at least five times, and two' of them 
nine or ten times. There are repeated complaints from 
the ‘ Medical Officer of the Test Workhouse “ that a 
number of men sent . . . from the Crumfisall Workhouse 
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for the purpose of beings put on Test Vork were not fit 
for anytliihg approaching Test Work.” We find the 
Manchester Gu&rdia»s asking *the Local Government 
Board to sanction infirm men being transferred to Tame 
Street, “as Crumpsall is overcrowded.” We have even a 
oomnmnicatiou from the •Manchester Board of Guardians 
to the.Joint,Committc5 stating “that their Workhouse is 
very much overcfl'owded,” and anxiously inquiring Wiether 
they might not Stud to Tame Street a limited .number of 
men, who, “ though not fit for stone-breaking,” are never¬ 
theless .suitable for some form of Test Work; a, request 
which the Joint Committee refused. But appapently the 
Joint, Committee relented. During 1907, at any rate, out 
of 480 men lidijiittcd in the first months, no fewer than 
106 were between fifty-five and sixty-seven, whilst .194 
.were over fifty, and <140 were over forty. Tlie Afeclical 
Officer’s Register for 1907 tells an even morp pathetic 
tale. Ou t of the 749 male inmates actually subjected to 
the gaol-like discipline of this establishment, 27 were 
entered as sfifihing from phthisis, 124 from bronchitis 
and bronchial catarrh, 29 from rheumatism, 23 from sj^in 
eruption, 19 from cardia^ disease, 17 from varicose veins, 
17 fqt'm rupture, 9 from mental debility, and l07 from 
phy^cal debility (either alone' or with some other disease) 
—only 293 having*nothing the matter with them. "IVe 
cannot feel that either the diet or thff regimen of the 
Tame.Street Workhouse affords the proper treatment for 
men sufiFering from phthisis, to say nothintr of the other 
ailments. 

(v.) Sheffield 

The Sheffield JJnion, noted in thu north country for 
its rigid administration, has invented an even tpore. 
ingenious device for reducing its able-bodied pauperism. 
Hidden away among the huge blocks which, make up its 
pauper establishment “there is a Test House of thirty* 
beds. . .*. If a man is passed by the doctor as‘Able- 
bodied, he is placed there, and has a task each day which 
he has to complete or be prosecuted. lie is worked,*fed, 
and sleeps the^e* and does not enter the Hoijse proper in 
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any' way. ” Heri, as we learn, “the Able-bodied and 
partly Able-bodied are kept fully employed and treated 
on the lines of. tlie Local Government Board Order, that 
all who arc able to work shall not be allottied to he idle at 
any time.” The character and amount of the work ex¬ 
acted from these merely destitute persons will, we think, 
surprise some prison administratofs^ The task has to be 
accomplished by 5.30 or “the man is prosecuted,” but if 
he has finished, before 5.30 he is given '.norc work to do. 
“Since this small Test House has l)ecn in force,” states 
the Master, “ we have got rid of a lot of them, and our 
numliers stand at from a liundred to a hundred and fifty 
less this year than lust, and last year wjis lower than 
1905.” But the Master hiis had his disePuragements. 
The ordinary Medical Oftfcer of the Workhouse, and In- 
fi^na^ 5 i was jierpetually refusing to certify men as fit to 
undergo tliis regimen, and an outsid'e nKslical man with a 
different view of phy.sical fitness had to be found. More¬ 
over, the Governor of the Wakefield Gaol gave the men a 
better time, so that recalcitrant paupers were apt to be 
indifferent to threats of prosecution, and some gladly went 
to short sentences of imprisonment rathcir than remain in 
such a Workhouse. “ The marvel is,” sums up our,,Com- 
mittec, after inspecting one of these Test Departrqents, 
“ tliat anybody should face it, and tin? assumption is that 
none but men two indolent to look for other work will 
take it. . . . The question which sugg&sts itself seems to 
be this: if the problem of ‘ Ini-and-Outs ’ is so universally 
acknowledged, ahcl if the legality of setting .them to such 
severe task work k indisputable, and if such work is so 
easily provided as hfere, why is it not universally adopted ? ” 
It does not, however, succeed in preventing recurrence. 
Thepe remain .some who apparently have a prejudice 
against prison, or perhaps have not tried it, and yet are 
unable to ear,n their livelihood outside of both institutions, 
•so that they turn up time after time. Thus, out of the 
623 Kien who underwent the Test between January 1907 
and -Tanfiary 1908, there were nine who came in and out 
at least six times, and three .of them, indeed, seventeen or 
eighteen times, and one of them as man^.as twenty-two 
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times. These persons, at anj 4 rate, mu^ be admitted to 
have demonstrated the extremity of their destitution. 
The question then ar^cs whether*the “Tesit Department” 
of the Sheffield Union, however admirable its severity 
may be for the punishment of persoirs cionvicted of some 
definite offence, after judicial trial, constitutes a lawful 
method of relieving,destitution under the Statute of 
39 Eliz. c. 2.* If«the.present Poor Law is continffed, we 
recommend that the opinion of the Law Officers should be 
taken on tins point. 


(vi.) Compulnory Detention 

The sevA’ity of these different processes for “ testing 
out” Wofkhou.se inmates who, as the Guardians (or^ in 
practice, the Master) rtnay choose to consider,* mi^it be 
able to earn a liveliBood outside, has been gjeatly in¬ 
creased by tlie intrusion into Poor Law administration of 
the principle of compulsory detention. To the reformers 
(/ ] 834 th(.‘ notion of detafning, in a Poor Ijaw institution, 
any person wlwwas willing to talfe His discharge, would 
have seemed preposterous.. The whole case for,a deterrent 
Workjiouse wijs based on the freedom of the pauper to 
leave, it as soon as he realise'd that its conditions were 
“less eligible” than life outside.’ This principle is sfill 
authoritatively asserted to be essential k) the system of 
Poor fjaw relief. .In the recent Keport of the Depart* 
mental Comniiltec onWagraficy—which included the head 
of the Poor l ,iw Division and the Seniyr Medical Officer 
for Poor Law jrarposes of the Local Giwejnraent Board— 
it is laid down that “ the purely volun'eary nature of the 
present system of admission into and di.scharge from the 
Workhouse is a cardinal principle of tlie Poor Law; ^nd , 
to give magistrates the power to ordar the detention of 
adult persons iii a Workhouse might have an .effect on the 
whole system of relief altogether out of proportion to the • 
advantages which might be derived from it.” But Parlia¬ 
ment has already conferred this power of confpulsory 
detention without a magistrate’s order. In 1871 *the 
Guardians—in ffffect the Masters of Workhouses—were 
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empowered to detain any pauper after he had applied for 
his discharge, fdr twenty-four, for forty-eight, and, under 
certain circumstances, for seventy-two hours. In 1899 
this power of compulsory detention was epctended, in the 
cases of those who had “ discharged themselves frequently 
without sufficient reason,” to 108 hours, or a whole week, 
with no more formality than an entry in the Minutes. 
The iAtention of Parliament was elearly to put a stop 
to the practice of using the General Mixed AVorkhouse, 
with its ample food and easy hours of work, as a con¬ 
venient place' of tem})orary resort. AVhen apjdied to 
the “ In.s-and-Outs ” of the General Mixed Workhd'use, 
this detention for a week at a time may cause little,hard¬ 
ship: though the only result in practice* is that the 
experienced pauper gives notice immediately on re-entering, 
and t^us takes his day out regularly once a week, instead 
of at irregular intervals. But when this power of com¬ 
pulsory detention is u.sed in such a “ testing ’’ establishment 
as that at' Tame Street, Manchester, or that at Sheffield, 
it seems to us that it amounts to a week’s imprisonment 
with hard labour, under conditions actually more severe 
than those, of the gaol. Henc.e we find, as a matter of 
fact, the disreputable men gladly accompanidng the .Master 
to the police court, actually preferring the Magistrate’s 
sentence of imprisonment to the arbitrary punishments of 
the Workhouse.* Only those who have some remnant of 
^respectability prefer, under such conditions, to endjire the 
tender mercies of the Poor Ldw. It is, in fact, part of the 
terror of Tame 'Street that the Master* does not take the 
men to the pqlics court, finding his own regimen more 
effective; thereby dispensing, moreover, with the formality 
of a trial! We do not think that Parliament can have 
, begn aware of this strange combination of a severely 
deterrent Workhouse with an arbitrary power of compulsory 
detention without trial. 
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(vii.) Summary of Ohjectims to the Maqitcnance of a 
Penal Establishment by a Destitution Authority 

We have felt^it necessary to go at some length into the 
actual exjwrience of these ^-We-bodied Test Workhouses, 
because practically no information on the subject will be 
found in the Commissi^it’s proceedings, or has been pub¬ 
lished Iiy the Lc«al Govetnment Board. And y^t the 
“Able-bodied WoAhouse” is, without reference to the 
actual cx]>ericn(‘e of such institutions, still confidently put 
forward as the proper method of relieving Able-bodied 
^Destitution, Mr. .J. S. Davy, C.B., for instance, the head 
of.the^Poor Law Division of the Local Government Board, 
informs us Hiat he “ most strongly advocates a Test 
House ” for the Able-bodied applicants for relief in the 
C.ounty of London, nnd^“ in all large urban commuivities.” 
Mr. Lockwood, the latfe Inspector for the Metropolis, has 
persistently urged, as a necessary part of the machinery, 
of the Poor Law, the establishment of “ suitably, equipped 
institutions to‘which you tvould send the so-called Able- 
bodied,” fi i' continuous work undef ‘“disciplinary treat¬ 
ment . . . impossible in a^large Mixed Workhcmse.” We 
feel constrained to point *out that, if the Unemployed 
Worknien Act of 1905 were fepealed, and if the Able- 
bodied were thus again thricst badk into the Poor Lav?, 
the .Able-bodied Test Workhouse would, ms ajjnatter pf 
fact, be, the only alternative that the Poor Law Division, 
of the Local Government Btard would have, in time of 
normal trade, j.o »fier to tlie methods of relief now pro¬ 
vided by the Distress Conjmittees. * We^ather, moreover, 
that, under the name of “ Industrial Institution," it is upon 
the Able-bodied Test Workhouse that tlif, majority of our 
colleagues recommend Parliament to rely, as the principal 
and the normnl.jnethod of relieving Able-bodied Destitu¬ 
tion by the new Destitution Authority that tljey propose. 
Hence, we think it worth while to summarise our objec¬ 
tions to the provision of any such institution by a Poor 
Law Authority responsible alike for the Children, tEe Sick, 
the Mentally Defective, and thq .4.ble-bodied, however that 
Authority may constituted. 

VOL. II 
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Before statiilg our objections in detail, however, we 
must call warning attention to tlie enormous plausibility 
given to the Able-bodied Test Workhouse by the fact that, 
wherever it has been tried, and for as long as its principles 
have been strictly carribd out, it has been strikingly and 
almost instaiitly successful in its primary object of ridding 
the Destitution Authority of the able-bodied pauper. For 
those who can see no further end than this, it will con¬ 
tinue to be the one infallible and suhicrent solution of the 
problem of the Able-bodied poor; and its “ successes ” will 
be brought up again and again to justify demands for new 
Test Workhouses, and for legislative measures to prevent 
their relapse into (leneral Mi.xed Woikhouses. What its 
advocates do not sec is that to rid the (Vuardians of a 
n\jisance is not to rid soi^iety of it. If the Test AVorkhouse 
abolwhed the Able-bodied loafer vluirc would be a better 
case for jt. But if it merely keeps him out of the AVork- 
.house, it may be as mischievous as a ])lan for emptying 
our prisons, by simultaneou.sly increasing their rigour and 
opening their doors. AVhilst an able-bodied man remains 
a loafer and a wastrel, it is urgently desirable that he 
should be jn hand and under observation rather than lost 
in the crowed. The Destitution Authority must not reduce 
its expenses by shirking its duties. Such economy is 
delusive; it may produce a saving on the local rate, but 
aoton tlAS national balance-sheet. The Able-bodied who 
„shuii the Test AVorkhouse are supposed to be face, to face 
with the alternatives of either working or starving. As a 
matter of fact mir social organisation is still far too loose 
to narrow theij ciioico to any suph extent. They can beg; 
they can steal; they can .sponge; they can practise or 
exploit prostitution; they can combine the predatory life 
, wif/h the parasitic by shifts of all sorts; and the tax-payer 
has to pay for policemen and prisons what'he has saved 
on Workhopses and Relieving Officers, besides supporting 
• the loafer, directly or indirectly, just as much as he did 
before. A room cannot be cleaned by simply sweeping 
the dirt under the sofa; and the burden of destitution ’ 
cannot be lightened by sim,ply sweeping the pauper out of 
the AVorkhouse into the street. That ‘process does not 
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reduce his ^veight by a single ounce; ancj unless he im¬ 
mediately becomes a productive’worker, somebody* has to 
bear it. Driving hin? from pillar to post? is a needless 
labour and expense if he has to be fed at the private post 
or the prison post after taking himself away from the 
workhouse pillar. As far a’s it has been possible to follow 
him up, there is no (widencc that lie costs less, oj does 
more, out of the Test Workhouse than in it. 

And there is tlfc further Haw in the case for the Able- 
bodied Test Workhous(;, that in cstablisliing a worse state 
of things j'or its inmates than is providecT by the least 
.eligi&le employment outside, it is not only guilty of 
deliberate cruelty and degradation, thereby manufacturing 
and hardening the very class it seeks to exterminate, but 
it protects’ and, .-.o to speak, stiflidardises the worst com- 
ditiojis of commercial c^iploymeut. It is neither desirable 
morally nor economical flijancially to drir e men and 
women to ic cept “ the least eligible ” outside employment.* 
It is these very “ least eligible ” employments that have 
erf ted, and are still creating, a hugj; rpsiduum of feeble¬ 
bodied people who cannot work and able-bodied peop],e 
who regard work as the worst of evils. Before condemning 
a man /or being “ work-shy,” we should inquire what are 
the conditions of the work he has learnt to be shy of. it 
may lie that in deprii;^.ug somi; of the least eligible employ¬ 
ments of their rvorkers, even at the cost of 
these workers in idleness, the more indulgent or extrava- * 
gant Destitution Authorities Have been unwittingly doing 
public service in (fcmpelling the pmployers to raise the 
standard of eligibility somckwhat. The trr th»is that nobody 
who is acquainted with ordinary industrial employment at 
its worst, in the unregulated trades, flare propose, ex¬ 
plicitly, that any public institution, even for criminjds, 
should underbid* it in disregard of the he*alth, comfort and 
character of its employees. But such underbidding is the 
very keystone of the theory on which the Able-bodied 
Test Workhouse is founded. In rejecting it as impractic¬ 
able, and, indeed, as monstrous, we arc foiled to turn our 
backs on the whole system whioli it holds together, and to 
seek deliverance in another direction 
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Let us now dike tke objections to the Able-bodied Test 
Workhouse in 'detail as they arise in practice. The first is 
that the policy of the Able-bodied Test Workhouse will not, 
as a matter of fact, be carried out for an^ length of time 
by ail Authority dealing \Vith all classes of destitute persons. 
The iiivestig.ations that we have made into jiractically 
every case in which such an establhhment has been started 
prove, we think, conclusively that the Able-bodied Test 
Workhouse, when it is managed by a Destitution Authority, 
sooner or later crumbles back into the General Mixed 
Workhouse. ' The reason for this is obvious. An Authority 
charged with the maintenance of all classes of destitute 
persons finds it difficult enough, in its laudable de^sire^to 
economise in officials, in sites, and in bricks find mortar, to 
keep entirely .separate and di.stinct institutions even for 
children, for sick persons, for the'mentally defective, a.pd 
for tiie, aged and infirm. In fact, as we have already 
■ demonstrated in Part 1. of our Report, the Destitution 
Authorities of England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland 
have, in sjiite of constant jiressure froln the Central 
Authority, failed to 'provide such separate and distinct 
institutions for the bulk of fhe Non-able-bodied classes. 
What is ditticult in the case of the Nun-able-bodied is 
impracticable in the case of the Able-bodied. A Board of 
Guardians has permanently on its hands a certain number 
• go*:-;?yAy aiV increasing number—of sick person^, of 
- children, of the aged and infirm. Once an infirntary or a 
school, an asylum or an almshouse is built and placed under 
separate management it is highly imjrrobijible that it will 
ever stand empt/. But the whole object of an Able-bodied 
Test Workhouse is to “ test out” Able-bodied persons who 
have settled down to the comforts of the General Mixed 
establiishment. In other words, the ideal Able-bodied Test 
Workhouse would, in normal times, stand.,empty. If such 
an institution were run by an Authority exclusively 
concerned with the suppression of Able-bodied Pauperism, 
thd emptiness of its establishment would be-a standing 
ppof of its efficiency. But when the Authority managing 
such an institution is undpr perpetual pressure to provide 
additional, accommodation for other clksses, the sight of 
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an empty building with unoccupied officials, at a heavy 
ground rent’ seems, both to the administrator and his 
constituents, a prOof o£ incompeterfce. Heuee, the success 
of the establishiient as a “ test,” its very prevention of 
Able-bodied Pauperism, cventuallj' leads to its disestablish¬ 
ment. • , 

The.crumbing backdf the Able-bedied Test Workhouse 
into the General Mixed Workhouse is accelerated By the 
indefiniteness of the class for whom it is provided. It is 
easy to pick out from a crowd the children, the aged 
and infirm persons and even those who are sick. But to 
^disci^minate the able-bodied from the .senii-able-botlied is a 
ta.'ik ^hieh can never be perfectly performed and about 
which there v^ill be perpetual difterence of opinion. When 
an authority, having to maintain.semi-able-bodied persons, 
has free access to an institution intended to “ test out ” 
able-bodied persons, it‘will, as is, we think, proveil by the 
foregoing analysis of the history of the Able-bodied Test. 
Workhouses, be perpetually attempting to make use of the 
“* ;st” as — to use the canMid words to us of the Clerk of 
a iVletroj)oliuin Union—“an easy and* ready method of 
getting rid of very troublesome cases.” Now,,“ as every 
Workli/iuse Master and every Guardian knows, it is*ljy no 
means.the aetiial able-bodied man vdio is most trouble¬ 
some ; it is the ntaif who has just enough amiss witS 
him. to prevent the doctor certifying that4ic 
hard wcvrk.” At first the Medical Gfficer of the Test House,, 
assuming he is conscfcntiouS official, will send back to the 
mixed establishment the dirty or dissolpte man, or the 
refractory and disorderly inmate, who Jjappens to be 
sulfering from incipient phthisis, from chronic rheumatism, 
or from bad varicos^j veins, or disabling rupture. But if he 
is the servant of the very Authority that wants these cages 
“tested out”*o£ their establishments, he will, sooner or 
later, either relax his standard of able-bodiedness, or he will 
be replaced by a more accommodating medical official. To 
put it parti,doxically, the only chance of separating‘the 
Able-bodied from those who are so deficient in pKysical 
health or mental capacity as tg be Non-afile-bodied, is'to 
have three separaJe and distinct Authorities—ag Authority 
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dealing with abje-bodied persons, an Authority dealing 
with physieall}''si(‘k persons, and an Authority dealing with 
mentally-defective persons. Thes(? separate Authorities 
will each of them quickly discover if an iqraate belongs by 
right to either of the othei’S, qnd will see that he is trans¬ 
ferred to the proper institution If, on the other hand, all 
the classes are under ,pne and the 's;ime Authority, there is 
no inducement to eliminate cases from the ])articular 
institution into which they have been improperly admitted 
—it is, in fact, easier to keej) them all together under one 
roof in a “ mixed ” institution, where the classification 
avowedly permits of each grade “ shading off ” by imper¬ 
ceptible degrees into the other grades. Any such “ mixed” 
establishment is inevitably, so far as itS regimen is 
concerned, first influenced.in favour of uniformity, and then 
dominated by the “marginal ciwe.” Any cfl'ectivcly 
specialised treatment, such as would be really a])})ropriate 
to the Able-boilied, the Me.ntaliy-Defective, and the Physic¬ 
ally Infirm respectively, becomes inijiracticable. In short, 
as the authors of the 1834 Rej>ort thcmselvc.s foresaw, the 
very iudefiniteucss of' the line of cleavage between those 
who are able-bodied and those who are slightly sick or 
slightly defective, inevitably tends in i)ractice, under a 
“ mixed ” Authority, to rehistate and to maintain the lax 
^nd unspecialised tieatmcut, unsaited to any class 
whatgoityjp'v thr.t is characteristic of the General Mixed 
Workhouse. , 

These administrative obstacles to the continued main¬ 
tenance of an Able-bodied Test Workhouse by a Destitution 
Authority are, Ibwever, of no account compared to our 
radical objection to the maintenance, at any time, of a 
penal establishmept by such an Authority. A Destitution 
Authority may, or may not, have the machinery for dis¬ 
covering whether a person is destitute. It.certainly has no 
machinery for discovering whether or not a person ought to 
be subject to penal tasks or penal discipline. It seems to us 
an extraordinary perversion of the law that a Relief Com¬ 
mittee”, the Master of a General Mixed Workhouse, or the 
Sifperintendent'of a Test Department, should presume, with¬ 
out legal training, without hearing evidehce in open Court, 
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without any proper defence of the personjarraigned, to im¬ 
pose on a destitute person what.^s admittedly worse than a 
sentence of hard, labour merely a way relieving his 

destitution. Equally unsatisfactory is the provision made 
inside the Able-oodied Test Workhouse for the wise treat¬ 
ment of such persons, even;*ssuming that they are in some 
way or other worthy of* punishment. No one acquainted 
with the adhiinistration of prisons, or reformatories, or 
foreign Penal Coionies will under-rate the difficulty of 
securing for such institutions officers with the- requisite 
characteristics for making discipline curative and reforma- 
tor}*. The. whole technique of dealing wnth adults who are 
criminal, disorderly, or merely “ work-shy,” is y5t in the 
making. B<«rds of (luardians and their officials are not 
only deficient in this technique; they have not the re¬ 
motest idea that any i^ucli special qualification or trainfng 
is ilecessary. Any nmn or women, if a disciplinarian, is 
good enough as Labour Master or Labour Mistress. Any 
Superintendent who “tests men out” is considered a 
success. Hence, the nola of brutality and arbitrariness 
which is so noticeable in these institutions. It is not that 
the Superintendent or Labour Master is by nature brutal 
or even unkind. But thb constant association wkh dis¬ 
orderly and defective characters, with no kind of training 
either in the science or art of dealing with them, forces 
hiin to rely exclusively on a rigorous ^nd unbendi ng 
discipline. ^ '" 

The tragedy of the whole busimss is that many of the* 
inmates of an AJrle-bodicd Test Workhouse are neither 
criminal, nor even “ work-shy.” ‘The “/vou’t works” may 
come in and out of a General Mixed Workhouse, but they 
discharge themselves at once from the Test House and 
seldom turn up aghin. The residuum 'that is left behind 
by this process^ of “ testing ” consists (^s in fact, it should * 
do according fj the very idea of the institution) of those 
whose destitution, and whose lack of any possible alterna-, 
tive, are real, absolute and extreme. This is admitted by 
Poor Law administrators who are constantly advocating 
the Able-bodied Test Workhouse as a method of testing, 
not a man’s criminality, nor y'et his disinclination to work. 
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but his destitutifin. To discover destitution is, in fact, 
the only businisss of a Destitution Authority. Having 
discovered tlusit a man is really destitute, what right has 
the Destitution Authority to puiiisli him ?_ 

We come here to the-root of the matter. There is a 
fatal ambiguity about the axiom that the condition of the 
pauper is to be le.ss, eligible than, the condition of the 
lowest-class of independent labourers. A.re the conditions 
of existence in the Workhouse to be.less eligible than 
those of a man who is in emjiloyment, or less eligible than 
those of a man who is out of work and cannot get into 
employment ? If they are merely to be less eligible than 
the condition of a man who is in full work at sufficient 
wages, they will do very little to checdo able-bodied 
pauperism. The great piass of men who, in Loudon 
and the other great cities of the Lbiitecl Kingdom, come in 
and out of the Workhouse, according to whether the dis¬ 
cipline is'lax or stern, are not men who have the alternative 
of holding any situation at wages. This may be due either 
to their own fault or to circumstances over which they 
have no control. But-that does not alter the fact. What 
makes impossible, as a method of dealing with Able-bodied 
Destitution, the policy of offering an Able-bodied Test 
Workhouse, with conditions of existence less (digible than 
those of the lowest grade of independent labourers, is the 
cxj^3tep c.Q..j n alhlarge urban centres, of a numerous clas§ of 
men wdio never do hold situations at w.nges, but who are 
chronically “ under-employedf” as casual labourers, or not 
employed at all. Owing to the social ^lud, economic cir¬ 
cumstances that wk have chosen to create in our great cities, 
such of these men as are of a definitely parasitic type make 
shift on a very low-level of existence by sponging on other 
people’s earnings, by stray jobs, by charity, and by what 
may accurately b? described as “pickings.!’ What an 
Able-bodied Test Workhouse docs is to keep these w'astrels 
and “ cadgers ” off the rates—at the cost of leaving them 
to roam about at large and indulge in their expensive and 
demoradising parasitism, a danger to property and the 
public, and a pefpetual trouble to the police. The persons 
who are actually subjected* to the stem' regimen of the 
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Able-bodied Test Workhouse are not thfse men at all, for 
they never‘stay and never re-enter; but<the brolijen-down 
and debilitated -wealiling, the man absolutely without an 
alternative, the genuinely destitute man, who is forced in 
by starvation, linds the conditicfns unenduralde and takes 
his discharge, only to be again and again driven in by dire 
necessity. To put ijt*shortly, oui; examination of these 
institutions ^em#n.str;ites that the “ Ins-and-Outsof the 
General Mixed Workhouse are nearly always disreputable ; 
tlie Ins-and-Outs of the Able-bodied Test Workhouse, v’ho 
alone are subject to penal discipline, are a depressed and 
feeble, but on the whole a docile and decent set of men, 
who need, if they arc to be kept oil' the rates, not penal 
tasks and jftnal discipline on an insufficiently nourishing 
diet, but. a cour.se of strict byt restorative physical and 
mental trainiug, on £«;lcquate food, and a patient appeal 
to blieir courage and their better instinct.s. 

This consideration brings us to the absurdity of the 
panacea of placing increased powers of compulsory deten- 
*ion in the hands of the Uwstitution Authority. We regret 
to report iliat the dc.sire to have "these powers is almost 
universal. We have a solemn conference of Metropolitan 
Guardians resolving, in 1905, “that in view* of the fact 
that the alisence of a suitable institution in which refrac¬ 
tory and worthless‘paupers and such as prefer to thiftw 
tlyimselves ujxni the rates and refuse t(k earn , their ow n 
livelihood can be.dealt with, checks any progress in the 
work of classification^ this Gonference is of opinion that il 
is advisable t^iat the general powers of Guardians who deal 
with Able-bodied paupers, especially with refractory and 
disorderly paupers, shoufd be extended, especially in regard 
to their period of detention.” We wpre given to under¬ 
stand that the destitution Authorities would presently 
“seek and prgss for additional powei^ of detention on a* 
graduated basis, to the extent of three, six, or twelve 
months, or even longer.” But if this power was obtained 
by a Destitution Authority, what likelihood is thera that 
refractory, disorderly and work-shy persons would accept 
its hospitality? If such persons deSre mainten^ce 
coupled with eJutention, His Majesty's prisons are open 
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to them without py great exertion on their part. But, 
as a master of f».ct, prisoi\s, are not filled by persons who 
voluntarily re.s<jrt to thorn in order to get a livelihood. 
Those whom they maintain are persons carefully picked 
out of the general population by an Authority whose 
special bu.siness it is to apprejicnd refractory and dis¬ 
orderly persousl In a word, it is u.seles.s for the Destitution 
Authority to run a penal establishment for tile refractory 
and “ sturdy rogue,” unless it also has the power of taking 
persons up and putting them there. But why, unless 
we can invent jiomething better than a mere Destitution 
Authority, should we take this function out of the hands 
of the Police and Prison Authorities ? 

(e) The CdsunJ Ward 

The alarming increase in the number of Vagralits 
seeking relief from the Poor Law Authorities—an increase 
which has since become ever greater—led, in 1904, to the 
appointment of a strong Departmental Committee (includv 
ing the head of the Poor Law Division, and the Senior 
Medical Ollicer for Poor Law Purposes of the Local 
Government Board) to report ilpon the whole question. 
Though we received some evidence on tlic subject, we 
htf/e felt justified in making use of the valuable informa¬ 
tion obtained by„this Committee, as if tendered to us, and 
wereTlier^y enabled to dispense with much investigation 
of our own. , . 

The Casual Ward in England and A^ales is, in all but 
about a score of Unions,* attached to the Cfeneral Mixed 
Workhouse. Bilt the closeness of the M^ard to the Work- 
house, and the character of the accommodation, ranges from 
an outhouse and yard behind the porter’h lodge, typicid of 
‘the rural Union, to,the entirely separate building, with its 
own entrance gate, containing row after row, and tier upon 
tier, of self-contained brick cells for sleeping and working, 
characteristic of the better administered of the .populous 
urban Unions. “Ever since the year 1871,” state the 
Departmental Committee on Vagrancy, “ the Local Govern¬ 
ment Board have put steady pressure upon Boards of 
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Guardians to provide wards on the ccllijlar system, on the 
ground thSt cells, while being, deterrent to the,habitual 
Vagrant, relieve- the,5o«a fi(fc wayfarer «rf the necessity 
of associating ,with him. In 434 Unions, Wards under 
this system have been built, \fhilc in 204 Unions there 
are no separate cells.” A desire to separate the adminis¬ 
tration of the Casual,Ward from thyt of the* General Mixed 
Workhouse ^las 4ed, jn some Metropolitan and onot or two 
provincial Union«, to the erection of a Casual Ward apart 
from the Woikhouse, on its own site, and under its own 
Superintendent. In Ireland there is no Casual Ward, but 
thi?re ar(i many “ night lodgers,” who arc generally accom- 
qjiodatcd in shiids or outhouses attached to the Workhouse, 
and sometimes in the Workhouse itself. 

To these 638 Casual Ward^ placed all over the country 
.at intervals of a few miles, there resort nightly from 7000 
to* 17,000 persons, according to the season, the weather 
and the badness of trade. These represent* an arnay 
“on trarni),” estimated to vary, according to the same 
‘iuHuem es, from 30,000 ‘to as many as 80,000 separate 
individuals, who resort to the Cassal Wards from time to 
time. F<jur-fifths of them are men, who arc sometimes 
accojnpanied by women,’ and occasionally also by young 
children. 'I’he number of single women in the Casual 
Wards is infinitesimal. In jiractice, any person, clainltUg 
tv be destitute, and not recognised as a WcaAresident, can 
obtaip accommodation. Nominally the applicant ought 
to seek ouli the Believing Officer, and get an order for 
admission. J3ut,in London and in some other towns this 
is di.sregarded in jiractice. In Ae Metropolis “ the casual 
never goes to the Relieving Officer; his case is always 
regarded as one of sudden and urgent, necessity, and he is 
admitted by the Superintendent. . . . For the ordinary 
applicant fo,i; relief,” stated an experienced Poor* Law 
official, “ the Relieving Officer is outside the door, but for 
the ‘casual’ he is inside the door.” 

“ The hours of admission vary to some extent. Generally 
speaking, a Vagrant is not admitted before 4 r.M. in the winter or 
6 P M. in tlie summer, nor after § P-M., hut Vagrants who go^o the 
Workhouse aftef that time are generally admitted, as, if illness 
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occurred, the Master .might be held responsible for his refusal to 
admit. The reguktioiis oontj^ined in the Order of the Local 
Government Hoar^l dated December 18th, 1882, require that on 
admission the Vagrant shall be searched, and in almost every case 
this is done, though not always very carefully. If any money is 
found, it should, in strictness, be paid to the Treasurer of the 
Union, but as a rule a Vagrant is allowed to keep any small sum 
he may have on him. Very frequently the tramp brings in broken 
food; in nome cases this is returned to him on bin discharge, and in 
others he is allowed to eat it in the Ward. ,Pipes, to))acco, and 
other small articles are returned to tlie Vagrant on his discharge. 
. . . In most of the more recent Wards the sleeping accommoda¬ 
tion consists of a Hammock or a wire bed with a mattress, together 
with a sufficient amount of rug.s; the cells are, as a laile, warmed 
with hot-water pipes. The regulations provide that there shall 
be a bell in each cell In the poorer Ifiiions, where the separate 
cell system has not been adopted, Va,grauts sleep in associated 
wards, either in hammocks, on straw mattre.sses, or, in some cases, 
plank beds. The Local Government Itoanl,discourage plank beds, 
and they are now somewhat rare. Whether they are a hardship 
or. not depends upon the sufficiency of the rugs provided, a matter 
which is very much in the hands of the Superintendent.” 

What, however, interests the ordinary inmate far more 
than any details of accommodation, are the conditions 
imposed.on him during his sojou.n with regard to deten¬ 
tion, labour and food. In these respects the Departmental 
Committee found that “ diversity of praptico in the different 
Unions is the most striking characteristic of the present 
sysuLiu;’-” n'Tie Local Government Board for England arid 
V/ales constantly advises the^ Boards of Guardiafis to 
detain the Vagrant for two nights, and to exact from him 
in the intervening day a severe task of work. If he re¬ 
appears at the same Casual Ward for a second time within 
a month, he should be detained for four nights; but this 
regulation is, outside the Metropolis, seldom enforced:— 

“ It is, of course, much easier,” as the I)epartme,ntal Committee 
•emark, " for a Workhouse Master or the Superintendent of a 
.Jasual Ward to allow Vagrants to discharge themselves on the 
norning after admission without labour, than to detain them 
ind insisti upon their doing the regulation task of work; and 
,he discretion which^ is left to the officers with respect to the dis- 
iharge of certain classes of Vagrants results in a complete variety 
)f practice.” 
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Even in the Metropolis, which is, ^ 

“Under the Order of 1882, coftaidered aB*ono Union, ao far 
as the relief of caSnal jwiupers ia oonberned . , f there is no real 
uniformity , . ..some (luardians do not detain, some give one 
task, some another, and some praAically none at alt. . . . Each 
Board of (luardians has a dilferent opinion upon some point or 
another. Some Boards of Guardians siiy the casuals are working¬ 
men Imnestly^lookiug fdl- work, and there is no doubt they are, but 
they know where they are going to get it. When they l^ve they 
know to what Unsifil Ward they are going, and whether they are 
going to break stones or pick oakum. Tlie consequence is that 
the London Vagrants floek to Poplar, Thavies Jnn and the other 
Wards wiiere detention and work are not enforced, or where only 
a light lask is given. • 

^here a. Union carries out the regulations as to detention 
and task of work, there is always a reduction in the number of 
admission's to their Casual Wards, but the evidence before us 
• shpwH that severity of discipline in one Union ma/merely cause 
the Vagrants to freqiuAt other Unions.” 

• 

The food given varies almost as much as docs the task 
^exacted, and seems to haye no relation to it; in fact, the 
Unions wiiich exact least work the most generous 
dietary. 

• 

“•On the evening oi' admission the Vagi'ant receives liis supper, 
which, under the Order, is to consist of 8 ounces of bread, or 6 ounces 
of bread and 1 pint of gruel or broth • the same ration is provWed 
fyr breakfast and supper on the next day, andior breakfast on the 
morning of his leaving the Wards. His mid-day meai o'tf StiCday 
after 'admis.sion consists of 8 ounces of bread and ounces *l 
cheese, or G ounces o*f bread and 1 pint of soup. ... In 374 
Unions, he gets nothing but bread for breakfast and supper, and 
in 240 gruel or broth is giyeii with bread. I'or the mid-day meal, 
474 (Tnions give only bread and cheese, while 115 give soup or 
broth. The regulations, therefore, do not secure uniformity in so 
simple a matter a5 feeding tlie Vagrant, *and, in many cases, it 
appears that Guardians give a dietary not authorised by th» regu¬ 
lations. Aiir*improvement in the diet* of a particular Ward 
invariably attracts tramps at once, and the hahituals well know 
where to go for the best meals.” . 

Our own investigations fully confirm the Report of the 
Departmental Committee in respect of .the extraordinary 
diversity of treatment thus *meted out by the Destitution 
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Authorities to theu“houseless poor” and destitute “way¬ 
farers.” - ^ 

a 

(i.) The Casual's Free Hotel 

C 

We have visited Casual Wards having well-warmed 
and well-lit cubicles furnished with comfortable beds, and 
an ample supply of rugs, to which the “ occasioual poor ” 
are ushered after a really hot bath; and in which they are 
supplied with an ample meal of hot broth and bread— 
accommodation at least as eligible as that afforded by the 
better type of common lodging-liouse. These Casual 
Wards are very naturally appreciated liy the professional 
tramp. To quote the words of a fre(pient customer, -a 
London “ Sandwich man,” “ I have got a nice hot supper, 
a nice hot bpth, a nice clean bunk to sleep in, and a clean 
shirt to put oil, and when I come in here I know what 
I bring in, and I know what I am going to take out.” 
Accordingly, as we are told 

“ At the popular London Wards, the Vagrants begin to assemble 
quite early in the day, and,-hang about until the Wards are open. 
They are then selected by the Superintendent in various ways; 
sometimes he takes the first comer, sometimes he takes, say, every 
third man. Owing to complaints hy the neighbours, in some.cases 
the Guardians have had to establish a waiting shed outside the 
WWds. . . . The Local Gcrrerumerit Board ])ublish annually a 
table, in which is^^set out the number of refusals to admit on 
acctramrbrWSiit of room at the various Casual Wards in London. 
In 1904 there were 21,367 refusals altogether, and two-thirds of 
these were in five Wards. These Wards wore Thavies Inn (City 
of London Union), whicli is an association Ward; Marylebone, 
which Mr. Simmons describes* as ‘ a nice easy place, only a little 
oakum to pick; you pick as much as you like ’; Poplar, where 
there is ‘ no work at all ’; Whitechapel, where there is an asso¬ 
ciation Ward, and the work is only oakum-picking; and Hackney, 
where at that time the accommodation was obviously insufficient. 
On the other hand, at Chelsea and St. Pancras, where the deten¬ 
tion and task are rigidly enforced, there have been no refusals 
from want of accommfxlation for the last seven years. No stronger 
illustration,” sums up the Departmental Committee, “ could be pro¬ 
vided of the encouragement to tramps which lax administration 
afforde.” i 

But these official statistics as to the nuriiber of refusals 
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are illusory. Tlie Superintendents do r,ot, as a matter of 
fact, take the trouble to note.down ex%,ctly how many 
have applied in vain., 

* I 

(ii.) The Casual’s Prison 

There i^ howcvcf, another sidg to the picture, which 
seems to have 'escaped the observation of the depart¬ 
mental Comniitlfce on Vagrancy. AVe have ourselves 
visited Casual Wards in wiiich the premises, the sleeping 
accommodation, the food and the amount of work exacted, 
talt^n together, constitute a treatment more penal and 
mor e, brutalising than that of any gaol in England. We 
do not hcre'refer to the dark and squalid out-houses, with 
the low plank shelving, shared,by all the men in common, 
.as the only bed—tbs old-fashioned Casual Ward of the 
little Urban District-*-whicli is, under the pressure of the 
Inspectotate, fast disappearing. What has surprised us js 
to find rising up, in the great midland and northern cities, 
'great and costly cellular prisons, erected with the sanction 
of the Local Government Board, ah the only provision for 
the destitute wayfarer and houseless poor. Here the 'cells 
are d 3 .rk and cold; the bare stone floor, with onS rug, is 
the only sleeping place. lAiring the day the men are 
lo(;ked in solitary ptns and kept for nine hours at stofie- 
pounding, the hardest and most monoton<*u8»toil that Jjas 
been devised. The Superintendents of these Casual AVards 
pride themselves on •having alway.s vacant cells. Every 
man, in retuiai foe the shilling’s worth of food and estab¬ 
lishment charges, is detained fof the full period of about 
thirty-six hours; and if he is rash enou^i to come twice 
in a month, he is ^detained for four daj’s and five nights, 
which is nearly the equivalent of what the prison autho¬ 
rities construe as a sentence of a week’s imprisonment. 
But the habitual inmate of a Casual AVard .prefers a sen¬ 
tence of imprisonment to the severity of the more rigorous 
Casual AVards. The statistics prove, to use the wordsof the 
Departmental Committee, “that certain men deliberately 
commit offences in order to sent to prison, 
of these men prison seems to afford a desirable 
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the Casual Ward.” Armed thus with the weapon of a 
Casual Ward m.)re deterrent than a gaol—coupled, we 
fear, with what, lias been described to us as “ brutality ” in 
the administration — Boards of Guardians achieve the 
most amazing reductions in the number of casual paupers 
—with the result that the loc.al police find themselves 
confronted witJi an e([ually rcmarlmble inc^'ease in the 
number of unwarded Vagrants. ► 

(iii.) The Univarded Vagrant 

The result of tlic deterrent administration of the Casual 
Ward is that the Vagrants remain outside. The country 
then becomes infested with persons “ sleeping out,” vho 
manage, by begging and other devices, to pick up a living. 
In response to complaint.s, the loca} police become more 
frequent in their arrests for the usual offences of Vagrancy; 
the magistrates, if they consent to convict at all, will only 
impose short sentences of seven and fourteen days’ im¬ 
prisonment; and the prisons—much more comfortable 
than the deterrent C"sual Wards—become filled with 
Vagrants. Between 1902 and 1905 there was an increase 
of several thousands in the number of persons committed 
to prison in the year for these ofl'ences:— 

”^“Tho Governor of Gloucester Prison‘reports that of 1184 
prisoners recefijed 'ii conviction during the year, 593, or one-helf, 
were committed i'or Workhouse offences, sleeping out, and begging, 
idle sentences being invariably for seven or fourteen days. The 
Governor says that “ such sentences can have no terrors for con- 
finned Vagrants.” The Chaplain of Northallertori Prison reports 
that “ the professional tramp is the most hopeless class of prisoner 
met with. He looks upon His Majesty’s prison as a house of rest 
and refreshment, and uses it freely for such pmqioses, deliberately 
committing offences in order that he may be sent there.” Prison 
disoifiline offers no terror for such men. Some other method must 
be devised for dealing with them, or they will be an increasing 
quantity.” 

The police and the Prison Commissioners then com¬ 
plain of the action of the Poor Law Authorities in nulli¬ 
fying the intention of the Legislature by leaving the 
Vagrants unwarded. 
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A typical example of this ostrich-liJ:e attitude of the 
Destitution'Authorities, in dealing with*the problem of 
the “ houseless poor,”»is afforded by the recffnt controversy 
between the Manchester Town Council and the Manchester 
and Chorlton Boards of Cu^rdiatis with regard to “ sleep¬ 
ing out.” Tliese Boards Guardians had, set themselves 
seriously to (jope with the problem .of “vagrancy” on the 
lines approved Ify the Lcfcal Government Board.* They 
combined in 189(* to open a gigantic Casual Ward, erected 
at an expense of .£41,000, on the newest doteiTent^nodel, 
to accommodate, at a pinch, up to a thou.sand inmates. 
Th(? use of this remarkable prison-like structurp brought 
dijaai tlie admissions of “ca.sual paupers” from 52,872 in 
1896 to 23,1^84 in 1897; and great were the congratula¬ 
tions of the Local Governme?jt Board Inspectors. But 
.wliiit w'as the conse(]Hcnce ? The first reaction was the 
o])ening, by a philanfliropic agency, of an extensive “ Free 
Shelter,” to provide for the crowds of liomeless men who 
were found in the streets. This not only completed the 
'“.mptying of the Casual M'^ard, but also depleted the common 
lodging-liouses. Incidentally it alio attracted fresh hordes 
of Vagrants from the neighbouring towns, so that‘the 
Shelter became overcrow'ded, and even the Casual Ward 
began^ again to be resorted to.' This result led to such ai 
expression of public^opinion that tlie philanthropists clos&t 
tlieir Shelter; and the “ strict administrators ” once m'iri 
rejoiccal at the “suppression of vagrancy.” Presentiv 
however, in spite of the ever open door of the Casual Ward 
the people ol •Manc-hester found literally hundreds of home 
less persons “.sleeping opt” in fhe brickjiclds and othe 
sheltered places, causing nuisance and damage to property. 
In 1902 the police reported “that there was a larger 
proportion than hitherto of men who, they had reasegr to 
believe, were .working men out of employment, willing and 
anxious to work if they could obtain employment.” At 
first the police arrested the men for the offence of “ sleeping 
out.” But the magistrates as often as not dismissed the 
charge, on the ground “ that their position as sleepers out 
was due to circumstances ov(y which they had no control, 
and for which’they were not responsibly.”, Tl^e .Chief 

VOL. n 
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Constable tken inquired of other large towns, and found 
that the.nuraben of “ sleepers out" was proportionately far 
less than in Ma ichester. The Manchester Town Councillors 
thereupon set themselves to find what was wrong in their 
town. They went late one night to the Casual Ward at 
Tame Street which they found only one-third full. They 
then sought a conference with the Joint Committee of the 
Manchester and Chorlton Boards of Gu.''.rdians to discuss 
the problem. What tlie Town Councilors and the Chief 
Constable urged was that, while there were several hun¬ 
dreds of men nightly “sleeping out” in Manchester, the 
Casual Ward could not he said to he fulfilling its functaon ; 
and they' urged the relaxation of the rules which had made 
it so deterrent. “ We want,” they said, “ to do’away wrfh a 
serious evil—a great danger to the jmlJic health . . . 
damage to pcnj)lc’s property. . . . .These men, living and 
sleeping here unde)' such insanitary evanditions, . . . move 
about . . carrying contamination round about wherever 

they go. . . . Such a thing ought not to he.” The ques¬ 
tion, as it seemed to these Town Councillors, was how to get 
the Vagrants warded,'not how to keep them out of the 
Casual Ward. The Guardians, on the other hand, held 
that they had no sort of responsibility for the men who did 
not apply to them; and that it was positively their duty 
to try to deter ])eo])le fiom apjdying frr a night’s lodging. 
“It [s not fo,r un,” they said, “ to go to the brickfields apd 
invite them to come here. . . . We endeavour here to 
show them that work must he done. ... If they go to 
the brickfields there is nothing to improvq them in any 
way. Here we do endeacour to improve them.” To this 
it was replied that the men simply would not come. The 
Chief Constable insi.sted that “ the question is. How to 
house these persons ? Where should these 300 men go to 
sleep ? What can you do to get the 300 in ,here ?—that is 
really the point.” To this, however, the Guardians were 
.obdurate, and whilst promising to consider again the rules 
of the Casual Ward, refused to entertain the idea that they 
had any responsihOity for the homeless. We find, how¬ 
ever, that after the complaint of the Town Council there 
was some relaxation of the conditions; houseless men were 
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taken in at any hour of the night; and the number of 
admissions to the Casual Ward, stcadil}^ fose fro^ under 
one hundred per.niglyb in 1903 to nearly tvA) hundred per 
night in 1907— the latter figure being actually greater 
than the admissions of 1896, wWch led to the erection of 
the Tame Street building., Thus, after a ten years’ cycle, 
and the expenditure c^f nearly £50,000, Manchester has as 
many casual ])aupcrs as before. Meanwhile, a.s if U) show 
how completely tke i^xi.sting arrangements fail to cojjc with 
the problem, the Manchester Justices have again Jjiad to 
complain of the number of men “sleeping out” in the 
brickerofts; and have actually urged the Guardians to 
open another Casual Ward, to serve as a Free Sh’elter in a 
more conve?ii(!nt neighbourhood than Tame Street, in 
order that these Vagrants may warded. 

. What has hap])eued at hlanehester is but* typical of 
the' history of the last three-(juarters of a century, in 
regard to the provision made by the Destitution Authority 
for the wayfarer and the houseless poor. The student of 
'^hc records, both of the.Central Authority and of the 
Boards of Guardians, finds a perpetual oscillation of 
])olicy. 'I’hc. number of so-called “ Vagrants ” r?se8. 
Presently an’ official inquiry is held, a new Cir(?ular is 
issued by t he Local Government Board, up and down the 
counti'y Local Autlmrities imike their Casual Wards mortT 
deterrent, more repulsive and more briibjising. The 
numbep of applicants for admission falls ofi‘, and great are 
the mutual congratulations. • A year or two later it is dis-' 
covered that jner\ are “ sleeping out,” philanthropists are 
driven to make other provision, the police (iomplain of the 
nuisance of the “unwarded Vagrant,” the Guardians them¬ 
selves shrink back in compunction at tl^e more than prison¬ 
like severity that Jhey are inflicting; and the conditions of 
the Casual W^^’d become less deterrent.. Then the number 
of applicants for admission again rises; am,!, this being 
quite erroneously regarded as an increase in “ vagrancy,”, 
the same old remedie.s are once more rediscovered, and 
the sec-saw begins again. Half a dozen times, at least, in 
the past three-quarters of a century, tin# oscillation iS to 
be traced, diffeffint Unions standing at anv one time at 
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different points iij the see-saw. Finally, the Departmental 
Committee of lh04-l906,'finding the existing administra¬ 
tion, alike in its severity and in its laxness, a complete 
failure, felt compelled to I’ecommend the withdrawal of the 
whole class of Vagrants from the Destitution Authorities— 
Authorities who, as they sagely remark, are only interested 
in the Vagrant when be resorts, in a.destitut(i condition, to 
the Citsual Ward—and the transference bf tlie class to the 
Police Authorities—Authorities interested in “ Vagrancy 
as a Whole,” and having in their daily “ patrolling of the 
roads ” the means of watching the “ general movements of 
Vagrants” iu all the ])hases of their tramping life. " 

t 

(iv.) IF/w) arc the “ Casiiak" ? 

The recommendation made hy tlie Departmental Com.- 
mittee on Vagrancy appeals to us, ilk coinciding with the 
scheme of “ bi-eaking up the Poor Law,” and distributing 
its several services among the committees of the County, 
and County Borough Councils, to which our consideratioti 
of the other sections of the pauper army has led us. It 
would, indeed, give symmetry, and completeness to our 
scheme of Reform to bring in the Watch Committee,of the 
Town Council and the Standing Joint Committee of the 
"County Council as the' Authorities fo't dealing with’Able- 
bodied DestRufi'on, just as the Education Committee will 
.deal with children who are destitute, the Health Committee 
with the sick, and the Asylums Committee, under its 
extended reference, with all the Mentally Defective. But 
further consideration compels us, to reject the proposal of 
the Departmental Cominittce. 

We have, first of all, the fact that a,very large propor- 
tioq of the men who resort to the Casual Ward are not, in 
the ordinary sense,' “ tramps” or wayfarers at^ill, but prac¬ 
tically peimanent denizens of their particular locality. 
•There is, in this respect, a marked difl'erence between the 
Casu'al Wards of such great urban aggregations as the 
Metropolis, the Manchester district, Birmingham and the 
“ Black Country,” and the West Riding, on the one hand, 
and jihpse o,f the rural or small town Union on the other. 
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In the Casual Wards of the great urban centses the bulk 
of the men do not even profess .to bo on* Mieir way to any 
place whatsoevei;. X^ey are in no sense* “ tramps ” or 
wayfarers. They remain, for the most part, in or about 
their own greaJ aggregation, oscillating from one Casual 
Ward to another, within or* not far distant from their own 
town; and alternatiiig tlieir patronage of*these “King’s 
Mansions ” by ocMjasionall)^ “ sleeping out,’’ taking ;idvan- 
tage of any phiUinthropic or religious “ Shelters ” that 
exist, or resorting to a common lodging-house wdien they 
have a ft^w pence to spare for a bed. In ^'act, to use the 
desoriptive phrase of the Poor Law Commissioners of 1834- 
1847, they are, in these great cities, simply thd “house¬ 
less poor.” • 

Whatever argument may be derived from the oppor¬ 
tunities that the PgJice Autliorities jiosses*, in their 
coristant patrolling otthe roads, for keejring the wuiyfarers 
under observation, clearly does not ap])ly to the ilimates of 
the Casual Wards of the great urban centres who, whatever 
***die.y are, for the most part are not wayfarers at all. More¬ 
over, it i.-. clear from the evidence«that the vast majority 
of these men are habitual, we may even say profession^ 

“ casuals,” who live permanently, and almost entirely, on 
this and (>thcr forms of public "assistance or private charity. 
Withvegaitl to as many as 98 percent of them in LondoflT" 
it .can be said that “year after year tliey-jy-e there, and 
there .they stick. . ’Phey are casu.als, and casuals they will 
remain till tlieygo into the infirmary and die. . . .’Phey are* 
not working gien.. If you give them a job for a day, or two 
days perhaps, they might do that,* but you must not expect 
them to work longer ; th*ey do not like wofldng longer than 
a day or two. ... A lot of them arc young fellows. If 
you could get hoPd of them when first’they come into the 
Casual Ward a.nd get them away, sometj;iiug might be done.” 
As it is, they are “ the despair of Poor Law administrators.” 
But this is not on account of their disorderliness ; it is not 
because they refuse to do the task or conform tp the 
discipline of the establishment. It is not for these men 
that the aid of the Police and the Magistrate is invoked. 
Professional Vagrants, whetSer they are of the stationary 
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or of the m(<oile type, “ give,” we leiirn, “ no trouble what¬ 
ever. Accustoiiied as they are to the Casual Ward they 
know the roiRine and tho amount.-of work that can be 
demanded from them. . . . They are abj,e to crack the 
stones allotted, veiy rarely breijking a hammer-stick.” All 
they do is to come again 1 

Very different is thp state of things in the,Casual Ward 
of the Yural Union or small towdi. Ilere'practically all the 
inmates are—whatever may be their characters or their 
motives—really travellers on the move, wayfarers from 
place to place. • Opinions differ as to what pro])ortion of 
them are,habitual or professional “ casuals,” living on 'this 
form of public assistance and moving merely fromjyic 
Casual Ward to another. It is, however, clear that, in 
marked contrast with the inmates of the Loudon' V'ards, a 
very large ju’oportion of them—one Worklioiisc Master said 
as many as two-thirds—^are really labouring men, moving 
from job to job, or genuinely in' search of work. Th-atthe 
majority are not habitual or professional tramps is shown 
by the careful statistical estimates fiamed by the Depart¬ 
mental Committee. Hi their ojiiuion the total number of 
Vagrants throughout Great Brit;,iin rises, in the winters of 
the worst years of trade depression, to as many as seventy 
or eighty thousand. In years' of brisk trade, in summer, the 
total probably falls to' thirty or forty thousand.' The 
Committee puL*iiihe total numlier of the peianancnt tramp 
.class (including those of Loudon and the other, great 
towns) at about twenty to thirty thousand, the bulk of 
them oscillating in and closely around Alieir several 
urban centres. ^ Thus, quite apart from the habitual 
or professional, there are officially estimated to be, 
at all times, from ten to fifty thousand persons more or less 
resorting to the Casual Wards, who, whatever their moral 
or industrial characters, are not permanent tramps. Hence 
we may infer., that, in good times, nearly one-third, and in 
bad times as many as two-thirds, of all the Vagrants on the 
road 'are, at any rate, not professionals. And the propor¬ 
tion in *the rural Unions lying on the great routes must be 
even greater. We have, therefore, been much interested 
in tli.e carefpl descriptive records of all' his “ casuals ” 
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during the three years 1905-1907, kept by the Master of 
one rural Workhouse on the route between Plymguth and 
London. The Mastor is convinced that lAore than two- 
thirds of the mf ii had not been Jhere previously ; that one- 
third of them were “ nayvies,” and about 2 per cent 
seamen, merely passing from job to job,^and using the 
Casual Ware} in thew: acaistomed j'asliion as a gratuitous 
way.side inn; tliitt the bulk of the imui were mechasics and 
labourers wandcrhig somewhat aimlessly about in search ol 
work, owing to depression of trade ” ; that the jjainters 
were, as usual, without employment in the winter, very few 
indbed of them appearing in the summer; and that, 
altJiough one-third of the total were admitted more than 
once within* the year, those known to him to be “profes¬ 
sional ” dr “ habitual ” tramps .did not amount to more 
•tlijiii 5 per cent, Wlrcther or not the Police haVe facilities, 
in patrolling the roads, for keeping under observation that 
section oi the professional’Vagrants who go from town to 
^ town, we fail to see the superiority ot the M^atch Com¬ 
mittee and the Chief •Constable over the Board of 
Guardians and the Labour MaSter, for the essential 
business of assisting thosie men who are really looking for 
work (who clearly are those whom we ought to "keep in 
view) to find permanent situations. 

. (v.) The Dilemma of the CasuaJi^^ard 

The administrators of the Casual Ward, whether they 
be Poor Law or PoKce Authorities, will, in fact, like th^ 
administrators of the Able-bodied Test M^orkhouses, find 
themselves perpetually pn the hbrns of a dilemma. If, in 
their Casual Wards, they offer anything lite decent accom¬ 
modation, even if this is distinctly ligss eligible than the 
lodging and supper of the lowest grade of indepemient 
labourers are in employment, they will find their 
Casual Wards, however numerous and gigaptic these are 
made, overcrowded, not merely, or even mainly, by the 
habitual Vagrants, but by the limitless mass of Unemployed 
or Under-employed, including the semi-Ablc-bodfed, and 
the Unemployables of all kijids. This uSass, always l&rge, 
contracts in_ times of prosperity, and swells, portentously 
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in bad years, ^vitbout seeming—to the Superintendent wbo 
watches it streaLf througlj his Casual Ward—to differ in 
composition, ia spite of the fact tl),at the proportion of 
habituals varies from 33 to as much as 70 per cent. If, in 
order to reduce this casuUl pauperism, tin; otter of the 
night’s lodging is accompanied by penal conditions, the 
professional Vagrant stays away, and leaves the penal 
disciphne to harden arid brutalize the respectable man in 
search of work. » 

(vi.) The need for more Frolomjed and more Specialised 
Treatment 

It doe's not, we think, need more than the two or three 
centuries of I'ecorded experiences to j)rove that no altm- 
tion ill the way that we treat the Vagrant—so long as we 
persist in cunfiniiig our treatment o^ him to his periods of 
vagrancy—will cause him to cease out of the land. As the 
Departmental Committee aptly indicates, the cause of the 
failure has been that the Authorities have hitherto only 
been interested in the Vagraut„at those moments in his' 
life when he applies for admission to the Casual ^yard. 
It is, indeed, the inherent defect of the Destitution 
Authority that it is absolutely precluded from any 
cognisance of the men before they become destitute, or 
wfeer they cease to be destitute.^ The Police Authority in 
charge of the jQasual Ward would be in no better casp. 
AVhat is necessary, it seems clear to us, is that, if a man is 
lOund wandering and houseless, either about our great 
cities or on the high road, something mpre :^s required in 
the interests of the community than the mere relief of his 
momentary necessities, with or without punishment. What 
is required is to take hold of a larger section of that man’s 
life, in order to fin'd out the cause and' character of his 
dist/ess, and to bring him under inttuences which may set 
him on his feet. In many cases—on the statistics we make 
bold to say Irom one-third to two-thirds of the cases, 
according as we draw' the net in years of good trade or 
years of depression—what is needed is the opportunity of 
reguiar employmont in a situation of some stability ; and it 
must be the business of some' Public Authority to see, in 
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the manner that we shall presently indicate,^hat this is 
not lacking -to any able-bodied ,man. Tllis, howwer, is 
(dearly not work .for §ithcr the Destitution*Authority or 
the Police Authority. Where the destitute, houseless man 
turns out to be a professional tratnp, or an habitual loafer 
or wastrel, as he apparently is in betwcc'u one-third and 
two-thirds of the cases, there must be a proper machinery 
for his trial f(5r tUe ofl'euce'of taking to this state lif life, 
and for his judicial commitment, not to prison in the ordi¬ 
nary sense, but to a Eeformatory Colony for u tejm of 
compulsory detention. This Eeformatory Qolouy—which 
would, wc presume, serve the whole kingdom—cannot, 
certainly, be placed under the administration of ahy of the 
Destitution Authorities. Nor can we see that the Watch 
Committees of the Boroughs,^ or the Standing Joint 
Committees of the Qpuuties of England and Wales— 
whitdi have, at preseEt, no in.stitutions fo manage more 
complicated than the “lock-up"—are likely to*be any 
more competent to administer a uational Eeformatory 
"Volony than the Board o^ Guardians. What is clear is 
that, when we have an Einployineiit Authority, charged 
witli ascertaining exactly what situations are vacant, a*nd 
a uational Eeformatory C(jlony to which can be jucEcially 
committed the wastrels and “"won’t-works,” there will be 
no place for what \v« now call the* Casual Ward. Of aH*" 
th(3 ways of dealing with the Vagrants or “ l^jiigeless poor,” 
the stationary or the mobile alike, the genuinely unenT- 
ployed workmen or tlve “ professionals,” the very worst is, " 
whether undei^lirutalising c<?uditions or under demoralising 
laxness, to relieve them and let them go. 

(f) 'Die Ahlethodied in tlie ScottiAi Poorhouses 

Under thp law of Scotland, dating from at least 1^9, 
as definitely iuterpreted in 1864 by the final Court of 
Appeal, it is absolutely illegal for the Destitution Authority, 
to give relief in any form to the able-bodied, or eveai to * 
admit them to the Poorhouse. This prohibition applies 
not only to residents, but also to Vagrante, for whom-no 
exception is made. Every ^Tpplicant for relief, whether 
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locally residtjnt or a wayfarer, has, according to the regu¬ 
lations,,to he ej&iiniiied by the Parish Doctor, Who certifies 
“ on soul and 'conscience ” whether or not -he is able-bodied. 
Only tho.se men (and those single woniei;' unencumbered 
with children) who are ttius certified to be sufl'ering from 
some ailment arc admitted into the Poorhou.se. We, there¬ 
fore, su])po.sod 'that w^e should find in Scotlaijd at any rate 
no abk-bodied men being supported under the Poor Law. 
We quickly perceived, however, that the. occupants of the 
Scottish Poorhou.ses in the large towns in no wa.y difi'cred 
in appearance from those of the English General Mixed 
Workhotjises; and it was otiicially admitted in evidence 
that this was often the case. It is officially admitted that 
it has been found, in practice, necessary to etade the law 
by one subterfuge or amyher, in order, on the 'one hand, 
to prevenf intolerable hardship to able-bodied men who 
were absolutely destitute, and to their wives and children, 
(ind on the other, to obviate the dangers attendant on 
leaving hungry men at large without relief. These sub-, 
terfuges take various forms. The Central Authority itself 
rfficially advised the "Parish Councils in 1878 that, “in 
;he case of a person really destitute the Inspector [of the 
Poor] Should not carry the letter of the law to an ex.treme. 

. . It is obvious that if a person is really destitute, no 
'ong period would elajfse before he ilso became disabled 
irom want «5»food.” This hint, we are officially told, 
makes it possible for the certifying medical officer to 
nterpret “ disablement ” or “ health ” in the most liberal 
manner. He may, for instance, take into account not 
rnly the applicant’s physiological fitness to maintain him- 
5 elf, but also “ tlie mental distress caused by the destitution 

of his dependants.In actual administration the medical 

officer, relying on the principle of the Bokrd’s deliverance, 
usually accepts a very slight ailment as sufficknt to justify 
a certificate .of disablement ”—an ailment, for instance, as 
one doctor told us, “ such as he will get from lying in a 
stair . . . general pains that you cannot call rheumatism. 

. . . I might put in ‘destitution and debility.'” We 
have, in fact, ouifselves witnessed such certificates given on 
the g,t)plicarit’s mere assertion that he bad’sciatica! If the 
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Parish Doctor certifies a man as able-bodied, tile latter may 
at once summarily appeal to the Sheriff, wno^nay disregard 
the Parish Doctors cei»tificate—perhajjs on faith of another 
produced by tli^i applicant—ant|j on the applicant’s mere 
statement give a jieremptory order for interim relief. 
Many Sheriffs give the applicant the “benefit of the 
doubt.“If; would probi\bly be a,safe rule of practice,” 
the Central Authority advises, not to refuse relief “ if 
the Inspector is T)f opinion that the Sheriff on appeal 
would order it.” • 

“iTlitis the wliole responsibility for i)assiiig or rejecting appli¬ 
cants, according to whether or not they are suffering'from any 
complaint or julirmity disabling them from work, rests upon the 
Medical OHicer, whoccrtiiies the cases sent to him by the assistant 
inspector. ''J'ho Aledical Officer siU» in an empty room, to which 
outers in succession a straim of applicants, all of whom have Lieeu 
already passed as being actually destitute, tliat is to say, without 
the means of subsistence. Itr is for the doctor to reject them 
(from every Innd of relief, be it remembered) if, on his soul and 
•sjonsoience, he is able to as.sort that they are free from any com- 
, iaint or mliimity that would unfit tlujm to obtain a situation. 
His examin ition consists, in practice, of asking questions. If,the 
applicant asserts that he haj some complaint (such as sciatica, 
neuralgia, or rheumatism) that cannot be tested by the steflioscope 
or similar instrument, tlie doctor* cortilies him at once. If he 
coiuplaiu.s o( a sore toot, the doctor looks, at it, and decides whether*' 
it is sore enough! It is only the unfortunate novice, wlio is 
buflidermgly honest enough to protest that he^?iuld willingly 
work if-he could gef employment, who gets rejected, and turned 
out into the si n ets (in a'destitute condilion, and without even the 
resource of the f!asu«l AVard). * Naturally the Medical Officer, on 
such a perfunctory examination, cann«t take the responsibility of 
rejection. 1 watched the pfocess for two hourfi, and saw many 
persoirs whom an English Relier ing Officer would have unhesi¬ 
tatingly termed alrj^bodied passed as eligible for the relief that 
the assistant inspector had decreed. In fact, in the whole iwo 
hours there was .snly one case rejected. It ts part of the irony.' of 
the situation that this case, that of a tired elderly man who 
protested that he could work if only ho could get to Glasgow, • 
where he believed he could get employed, seemed to be one qf the' 
most worthy that I witnessed. I must add that the kindly Medical 
Officer did his utmost to persuade him to admit some ailment. .As 
he was too innocenj; to “.play up’’►the doctor reluctantly sent him 
empty away.” 
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But apart from the Parish Doctor’s uiiwillinguess to 
take the respoilsibility of making it impossible to give 
any kind of Poor Relief to a man who declares that he is 
destitute, the law has to ,be even more dir,ectly disobeyed 
in the case of Vagrants. These wander up and down the 
country, apparently in at least as great numbers as in 
England; and' there are no CjtsuaJ. Wards.^ Tlie result 
is that, in order to prevent tneir sleeping 'out, they are 
frequently given onbir.s for common lodging-houses, some¬ 
times .even small sums of money—“ a shilling or two to 
pass them on the road ”—on the excuse that they have 
sores, or “bad toes,” or that they are suffering (as tired 
wayfarers often are) from “ sore feet,” or even from 
“debility”; or even without any eximse atvall. There 
is actually special aceomurodation provided for -this most 
sturdy of till the sections of the pauper host, under the 
eu])hemism of “Casual Sick Houses,” which date from 
1848, and are supposed to be for Vagrants who fall ill on 
the road, but which arc, in fact, often used for accommo¬ 
dating those Vagrants and tl^hr dependents whom thd 
Parish Doctor will even certify to have “ sore feet,” rather 
;han refuse them lodging on a wet night. The result is 
ihat, s’O far as we were able to form an estimate, the pro¬ 
portion to population of Ablc-liodied men actually in 
receipt of Poor Relief in Scotland—in spite of all the relief 
rfforded by tJf^Distress Committees under the Unemployed 
Workmen Act of 1905, and of the upgrowth in some towns 
rf even a third Relieving Authority in the jiolice—does not 
fall far short of the number in England. ,The principal 
result of the law—apart-from the demoralisation which its 
flagrant evasion must cause, and the hardship inflicted 
when it is not evaded—is to prevent any suitable treat¬ 
ment being meted out to the Able-bodied when they are 
relieved. 

As this r^esult did not appear to be commonly realised 
.or believed in Scotland, we thought it desirable to have 
the inmates of some typical Scottish Poorhouses accurately 
compared with those of particular English Workhouses, in 
order to ascertain what proportion of men were really 
Able-bodied — “sound, healthy, and Able-bodied men 
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capable of doing a full day’s ordinary labouring work” 
being classed as A 1, and otliers’who, whilst^ not so strong 
and robust as these, bfelouged to occupations of a character 
not requiring *mch strength anjl were “ capable of doing 
a full day’s work at such .occupations ” being classed as 
A 2. The result was lemarkable. 

“ 4s my investigation^proceedeyl,” reports our Investi¬ 
gator, a medical man of considerable Poor Law expClience, 

“ I fouiwl mys(df gradually coming to the conclusion that 
the male population of the ordinary Scottish Poorhouse 
was very similar to that of the ordinary’English Work- 
honSc, and that the members of the “ turn-out’1 class in 
Scotland were ])ractically identical, i)hysically, mentally, 
and morally, with the members of the ‘ Able-bodied ’ class 
in England. A careful study*of the jdiysical measure- 
mepts and other details 1 have collected confirms me in 
this opinion. The age distribution of the popqjation of 
the two classes of institution is very similar. In Scotland, 
,^49 per cent of the inmates of the Poorhouses visited were 
over sixty. Of the men actually examined, 277 per cent 
were between seventeen and forty, and 72’3 per cent 
between forty and sixty. , in England, 45 per cent of the 
inmates of the Workhouses visited wore over sixty,* and of 
those examined, 23'6 per cent were between seventeen and 
forty, and 76‘4 pei- cent between forty and sixty. In 
(■■very Scotch Poorhouse 1 found a certlftf number ef 
inmates whom I could classify into one of the A classes. , 
These inmai-s were In every respect similar to those I 
placed in tlie* sarfle classes in English Workhouses.” In 
one large Poorhouse at,a Scottish port, put of 264 male 
adults under sixty, 1 ] 5 were examined ; and of these no 
fewer than for^-four were found to.be A 1, “strong, 
healthy, and Able-bodied men capable of doing a full 
ordinary laboucing work ” ; whilst ele\*en more were 4 2, 

“ capable of doing a full day's work at their ordinary 
occupations.” In short, both in England and Scotland,* 
“ every Workhouse and every Poorhouse visited contained 
a number of men in every way as well developed physically 
as the average of the general^opulation.’* The final con¬ 
clusion is that “ the population of the ordiiviry Scottish 
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Poorhouse i*i in all respects exactly similar to the popula¬ 
tion of the ordifial'y English AVorkhouse. The class known 
as ‘turn-outs'’ or ‘tests’ in the Scottish Poorhouses is 
exactly similar to the | Able-bodied cl?as in English 
Workliouses.” 

What appears to us most grave is that, so long as the 
law prohibits any relief to the idile-hodied, this large and, 
as we '■believe, increasing number of he:«lthy. Able-bodied 
men are necessarily accommodated in institutions organised 
only Ipr the sick and infirm, where no appropriate disci¬ 
plinary treatment can be enforced. It is the problem of 
the General Mixed Workliouse of England in an aggravated 
form. “In Scotland,” notes our Special Investigator, 
“ since there are, theoretically, no Able-bodied inmates in 
the Poorhouse, the workf allotted to the inmates is less 
laborious, 'the hours of labour are» fewer, and refusal to 
work cannot apparently be punished. 1 found that in 
Jlngland* the hours of work Varied from nine hours at 
Tame Street to nine and three-quarters at Fulham in the 
summer, the limits in the winter being eight hours anJ 
eight and three-quartfer hours. lu Scotland, the hours 
varied from six and, a half at Kirkcaldy to eight at 
BarnHill. Gut of the 42.S inmates examined in h^nglish 
Workhouses, ninety-six werk emjdoyed in oakum-jiicking, 
corn-grinding, or stone-breaking; in" the Scottish'Poor- 
l^ouses, out a£4he 407 inmates examined, only seven wpre 
so employed, the usual test work consisting in bpndling 
250 to 350 bundles of wood.” Sometimes, as we have 
ourselves witnessed, the “ test work” is nothing more severe 
than picking the grass from between the stones with which 
the yard is paved. 11 is needless to say that, under the 
circumstances, thqre is developing, itq Scotland, a con¬ 
siderable class of “ ins-and-outs”—indeecf, a special variety 
of';‘ week-enders ” who habitually resort to, the Poorhouse 
to recover frpm their periodical debauches. It is significant 
that of the fifty-four men of A 1 class whom our Special 
Inveetigator found in one Poorhouse in 1908, no fewer 
than twenty-three had been in that Poorhouse more than 
twice during 1907, and ot^c man had been in and out 
twenty-threg times during the year. It is' accordingly not 
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surprising to learn that “ the greater part of/the increase 
of pauperisni during the last decade is dt!e*t^ the.charge- 
ability of men.” • 


(ci) C^ridusiom 

Wc'havo therftfore.to report:— ’ 

1. TJjat iiisteiwi of the National Uniformity of policy 
in dealing with the Able-bodied, ujion which the Kcport of 
1834 laid so mucJi stress, we find at the. present time, 

’ among the different Destitution Authorities of England 
and Wales, five different methods of treatment being 
simultaneous^ apjdled. 

2. Thitt two of these method#—that of maintenance in 

!\ General Mixed Woukhouse, and that of unconditional 
and inadequate Outdoor Relief—in spite of almost 
universal .-ondemnatiou froln 1834 down to the'presenf* 
^day,—a condemnation in which we concur,—are still 
r ''.tensivcly ])ersisted in; .with the (effect of perpetually 
increasing the areti and the dcmoralNation of Able-bodied 
Ptiujterism. ^ ' 

3. ,Tluit we have been surprised to discover thht the 
number ol Able-bodied men m health who, in England 
and Wales, in the course of each yt;ar, receive temporary 
Outdoor Relief, without even any task of •mirk, is vcr]f 
large—jiumbering £q.)parently between 30,000 and 40,0"" 
some of this n lief being given on account of “ sudden ana 
urgent necessil,y,” but most of it being given as exceptions 
to the Orders, and merel^y reported week by week to the 
Local Government Board for its appi val. * 

4. That the number of Ahle-bodlef men in health, 
now in the GeCeral Mixed Wotkhouses of England, 
Wales, and irgland is huge, probably considerably 
excess of 10,000; and that there tire ominous f 
that, in the large towns, the number of stursl’^^ 
bodied men subjected to these demoralising 

is steadily increasing. 

5. That we have definitely^ ascerfain^' 
to the common opinion, and even in vic|^ 
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the huge R)orJ,Kruses of the populous towns of Scotland 
also contain large, and apparently increasing, numbers of 
Able-bodied men in health, of exactly ‘the same type as 
the inmates of the Genentl Mixed Workhouses of England, 
Wales, and Ireland. 

6. That the three specialised Poor Law methods of 
dealing with the Able-bodied--the- Outdoo'’ Labour Test, 
the Adble-bodied Test Workhouse, arid the Casual Ward,— 
all, in our opinion, fail to jirovide trelitment appropriate 
to a,hy section of the Able-bodied, and are inherently 
incapable of being made to do so. If these institutions 
are lax ..(as is usually the case), they become the rosbrt of 
wastrels and “cadgers,” of the “work-shy” and the 
dissolute, to whom their demoralising slackness and 
promiscuify is positively ari attraction. To* plunge a 
respectable able-bodied man or Ionian, in the crisis of 
utter dpstitution, into the midst of such persons is at 
once a torture and an almo.st inevitable degradation. If, 
on the other hand, the Outdoor Labour 'Inst, the Able- 
bodied 'Test Workhouse, and the Casual Ward are made 
strict in their discipline and prison-like in their regimen, 
they are shunned by the vagabond and worthless class of 
“the occasional poor,” who thereupon contrive, to the 
great annoyance, cost, and danger of the public, to exist 
outside them. 'Their' penal severity then falls only on 
ouch comp;u4'tively decent men as have become -too 

, debilitatcrl and too incompetent to gain even tltc barest 
living outside; and these, though finding the regimen unen¬ 
durable, are driven in again and agatn by sheer starva¬ 
tion. To subject such men +o a brutalising regimen 
and penal severities is useless and inhuman; and it ought 
to be (if it is not already) contrary to law'. 

7. That by its provision of mere subsistence, available 
just when demarrded, the Poor Law treatment of the 
Able-bodied, by any of the five methods at present in use, 

' actually facilitates parasitic methods of existence, inter- 
..,__^mi^ent and irregular effort, and casual employment. In 
our opinion, this evil influence of the Destitution 
' e^uthorities in 'the Metropolis and all the great ports 
»'-o, some extent, indeed, in all the towns—is to-dav 
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spreading demoralisation and manufacturij^g pauperism on 
a large scale. i • ^ , 

8. That it appears to us open to grave objection that 
the Destitution Authorities shojild have been allowed to 
exercise powers of compijsory detention and of penal 
discipline, such as those now enforced in the Able-bodied 
Test Workhojase and»tho lUasual Ward, f'or the exercise 
of sucli pow'crs, Ve do not think tfiat either the members 
of a Booj'd of Guardians or its officers, without legal train¬ 
ing, without any jjrescribed jjrocedure, without appeal and 
without even a hearing of the person acoused, are at all 
fitted. Nor do we consider that a Destitution A,uthority, 
or any staff’ that it is likely to engage, has the requisite 
knowledge df the requisite experience to enable it j)roperiy 
to adminJbter penal discipline tr* those who might, in due 
form, have been sentenced to submit to it. The very use 
of compulsory detention and penal discipline by a Destitu¬ 
tion Aui liority tends to defeat itself, as those for whoi» 

_ the rigorous measures were intended will, however 
destitute, certainly avoid applying for admission. On 
all these grounds, we must unre'kervedly condemn the 
proposal that extended powers of compulsory detention 
of adqilt Able-bodied persons should be granted to any 
Poor Law Authority, however constituted. Any such 
proposal would, in our opinion, arotise the strongest resent- 
msnt, and would meet with determined op^sition in tljje 
House x)f Commons. 

9. That any attempt, by a repeal of the Unemployed 
Workmen Act of* 1905, to force back into the Poor Law 
those sections of the Ablf-bodied "who are now relieved by 
the Distress Committees, would be socially disastrous and 
politically impr^icable. On the contrary, it is, in our 
judgment, of tbOighest importance to complete witlmut 
delay the puo^ess begun under that Act, and to rei^ve 
the remaining sections of the Able-bodied, rf)nce for all, 
from any connection with the Local Authorities dealing, 
with the Children, the Sick, the Mentally Defective* and 
the Aged and Infirm. It is, in our opinion, essentiaTfhat 
whatever provision the community may* decide to mSkCj, 

for Able-bodied nersnuH in diat.reaa alinnl<l 1 -,d 
VOL. II 
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by an Authprity having to deal with all the Able-bodied 
and wit}i tlie'’AtIle-hodied alone, and dealing with them, not 
merely at the crisis of destitution,Hmt In relation to the 
cause and character of tl^eir distress, and the means to he 
taken for its cure. For all sections of uie yVhle-hodied, 
the Poor Law, alike in Englahd and Wales, Scotland and 
Ireland, is, in ‘our judgment, infcllcctually bankrupt. 



CHAPTEE II 

THE ABLE-BODIED AND VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 

At no time has the relief of Able-bodied Destitufion been 
left exclusivSly to the Poor Law, Into individual charity, 
whether a'moiig the poor them^lves, or by those who are 
richer, we have been •unable to inquire. But any con¬ 
sideration of the subject would be seriously incomplete 
without a brief survey of those organised charitably 
. agencies, established for the purpose of relieving the Able- 
bodied, which are specially characteristic of the past 
century, and which, as we gather, have latterly increased 
in specialisation, if not in .volume. Throughout the whole 
of ths nineteenth century, every industrial or commercial 
crisis, involving a temporary' contraction of the volume 
of employment, has witnessed the distribution of large 
amounts of food and money to the worklass poor. In 
times of prolonged distress,* voluntary relief funds hav*e 
frequently enabled the Local Authorities to put the Un¬ 
employed hi.work at w^ges on the roads or sewers. 
Permanent agencies hav^ been established in many large 
towns for affording, either gratuitously or nominal rates, 
temporary lodging and food. To theseShelters ” for the 
“houseless pooir have been added, during the last two 
decades, variaqp “ Labour Homes ” or “.Working Colonies,” 
in town or country, where attempts are ma4,e to redeem 
or reform the more dilapidated of the destitute Able-, 
bodied on the one hand, and, on the other, to selecU and 
train for emigration the most promising from among^heir 
number. 
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^ (a) Emergency Funds 

“ TLe old^system,” we are told, “ was to ask the Mayor 
to open a fund whenever there was 'an oiitcry as to unem¬ 
ployment. He issued ani appeal in the Pi\;ss or by letter, 
the response to which, in the form of donations, was, of 
course, very uncertain, varying with his personal popularity 
as well as with the general opinion of the wealthier classes 
as to the existence of exceptional di.stress.” 

Emergency Funds of this sort, varying in amo'jnt from 
a few hundred pounds to nearly a quarter of a million 
sterling, are to be found in the records of the past century, 
literally, by the hundred. The great distributioris in 
London in 1861-62 (at the East End Police Courts) and in 
1886 (the notorious Mansion House Fund) are well known. 
In 1878-80 such Emergency Funds were started in nearly 
all the large towns. In Sunderland, for instance, in,the 
early ’eighties there was great depression, and the grass 
was growing in [iractically every shipyard on the river. 
Men, women and children were literally starving. Private ■ 
and sporadic efforts proved utterly inadequate to meet the 
requirements of the situation. At length the mayor of 
the day set on foot an organisation to cover the whole 
borough. So widespread and acute was the excessive 
poverty that the numbers relieved by this Distress Com¬ 
mittee reached on one occasion the huge total of over 
J 7,000 individuals. At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, we were told, 

“ whenever serious distress has arisen here, say by severe 
winters, etc., public sympathy has always been evoked. 
Voluntary distress committees have bhen formed, money 
has flowed in plentifully, and district or ward sub-com¬ 
mittees have administered the necessary relief after investi¬ 
gation into the cases. Even then thei^e has been a con¬ 
siderable amount of malingering, and caution has had to 
be .exercised.” 

“The general experience was, however, that distress 
had become very acute before these funds had started, 
and,'J}efore any organisation could be formed and shaped, 
untold miseries were endured by the sufferers. In the 

' maiority of cases these committees and officials were new 

;weu 
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to the work, on each separate occasion, ^md^ad not the 
data and experience of previous efforts to^guidh them. 
The great part of the work of ii|vestigation and distribu¬ 
tion had to be (ftirried on at such'times as could be spared 
to the work, and could uotf from the very nature of the 
circumstances, be very thorough and complete. The test 
of willingness* to jrorl? was not applied, could not, indeed, 
be applied, and the funds wane distributed 'in money or 
kind, rotril}' as charities. The result of all these circum¬ 
stances was tliat a very great amount of impositidh was 
^ practised by thoroughly unworthy personS, in many in¬ 
stances the same ])ersons over and over again,*and the 
worthy and^deserviug generally kept themselves in the 
background and were overlooked.” 

“ It was found,” for instance* at Coventry, “.that there 
were a good many appheations for relief from ])cr8ons who 
gave false addresses, and who could not be found when 
inquiry was made, and of those who applied others were 
• not in need of or deser\’ing of help; whilst others in deep 
-iced well unwilling to apply, and,their almost starving 
condition was only made known by friends and neigh¬ 
bours.” • , 

Ae Birmingham, “some of the local committees in 
1905 adopted the system of giving one week’s relief to 
the unsuitable cases rather than incur the odium of an entire 
reftisal. In five districts, dealing with SOGD cases, 77S 
were discontinued dt the end of one week. . . . The bulk 
of the one ’.eek cases may be taken to have been un¬ 
desirables.” * 

Nevertheless, there can be no doubt that these Emer¬ 
gency Funds found many thousands of genuine cases in 
urgent need of ri^f. • 

“The reportrof the investigators,” says a Chatham 
report, “ are diathetic documents, contitining as they •do 
tales of fearful want and heroic efforts to avoid the Work- 
house. There is no doubt that the regular help of this* 
fund has already kept manjj from the fate they so much 
dread, thus preserving their sense of comparative in^- 
pendence, and relieving th» ratepayers of a 8erious,,«« 
burden.” 
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Experieiice'ii'dicates, too, that, in the abeence of any 
adequate public provision, such Emergency Funds will 
never be wanting in an season of distress. During the 
past decade, various popular newspapers have rushed in, 
perhaps from somewhat mixed motives, and have raised 
tens of thousands of pounds, f(>r distribution in particular 
localities, with hardly'a pretence of liivestigUtiou. 

The student of the reports of these .Emergency Funds, 
in all parts of England and Wales, in all decades, will be 
struck by the sameness of the procedure and of the results. 
Those concerned in the administration of the money, 
exhibit, to an almost ludicrous extent, in their doles to 
the Able-bodied, the characteristics of uncrnditionality, 
inadequacy and iudiscriminateuess that we have seen to 
mark the practice of the Boor Law Authorities in the grant 
of Outdoor Relief to the non-able-bodied. They add to 
this an extraordinary element of capriciousness. It depends 
"Upon accident or whim, upon the popularity of a Mayor 
or the circulation of a new,spaper, whether a fund will be 
raised at all, and of what amount. It depends on what 
particular set of volunteer workers gets hold of the adminis¬ 
tration whether there will be aify care, or no care taken to 
see that the distribution cf doles of money or foo‘d does 
not do more harm than good. Moreover, at the .crisis of 
starvation, when these Emergency Funds usually come in, 
there cannot practically be much room for investigation or 
discrimination. It is, or at any rate' seems to be, a case 
of giving food upon “ urgent necessity,’’ actually to prevent 
death. The question cannot fail to arise why is relief in 
such an elementary form not afforded by the appointed 
Guardians of the Poor, out of the funds designated for 
this very purpose''under the Statute of 'Elizabeth ? 


(b) Voluntary Relief Worhs 

.Some of the more responsible of the administrators of 
these Emergency Funds were always trying to use them 
te start or to subsidise Relief Works, either carried on by 
the Local Authorities out "of charitable donations or by 
^ •■'Oils groups of philanthropists. Thus, at Nottingham 
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in 1837, arrangements were secretly made with the Town 
Council to put selected men of the unen^fo^d class upon 
sewer construction; ijie difference in cost reing made up 
from the charitable funds. | 

" If ... a man with a lat'ge family applies for relief, whom 
Mr. B. [the Believing Otfioer] knows to be induatrious, who is not 
of pauper habits, but by the depressioij of trade is thrown out of 
employ, and obliged to.seek temporary assistance . . . 4ie gives 
him an order to the^foreman of the work in hand who sets him on 
by taskwork.” * ' ^ 

In ^ther cases, direct employment was afforded by philan¬ 
thropy. We find the “National Philanthropic Aseociation” 
(founded iii»l842) employing, winter by winter, fifty or a 
hundred •men in cleaning the streets, “so that able-bodied 
men may be prevented from iTurdening the parish rates, 
'and preserved independent of Workhouse alms and degra¬ 
dation. ... At one time, upwards of a hundred of these 
orderlies were employed at a weekly payment of 126. 
each, under inspectors. During ^tlie year 184G-47 . . . 
the Association has employed, at lis own cost, 546 street 
orderlies.” 

Innumerable example's of Relief Works of this Jcind are 
reported in the local new'spapers of 1820-80, at every 
period of depression. We notice, invariably three charac¬ 
teristics. The work is supposed to be restricted to sober 
and industrious men, not habitual paupers, thrown out •of 
employment through no fault of their own. Married men 
with families are^referred. Tlic amount earned is practi¬ 
cally never more than a bare pittance, the work being paid 
for at low rates, and orfiy provided for a»few hours a day 
or a few days a week. The plan, in short, is always one 
of distributingximall doles of “ Emifioyment Relief” to 
selected individuals. In 1878 an attempt by Mr. Fr»ucis 
Peek to sys'^e’matise and develop this ^lan of endeavouring 
“ to find partially remunerative employmenf for the Able- 
bodied,” under a central committee for London as a wholh, 
led to an answer from Sir Charles Trevelyan in which 
the economic objections to this course were set fjjrth. 
“ Labour,” he €aid, “ is an cfxcellent thing. . . . But . . . 
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it must be labour subjected to the true conditions of 
labour, the trlK piarket rate of wages on one side and 
severe pfivatidii on the other. Charjty is also an excellent 
thing, but . . . when . . c labour and charity are mixed 
up together, great abuse and demoralisation are always 
engendered. ... It was so iicthc Irish famine. It W'as 
so in the Cottoia famine. It was so, to come nearer to the 
point, in the workroom.s for women at the East End of 
London. . . . This should be left to the Guardians to 
do, who have the law at their backs, and are fortified and 
guided'by detailed instructions from tlie Local Govern¬ 
ment Board.” It was, perhaps, a growing conviction of i 
the undesirability of this mixture of private charity and 
the employment of labour that led to Mr. Chunberlain’s 
circular of 1880, and, from that time forth, to the Relief 
Works being mainly undertaken, as we shall describe in 
the next chapter, by the Municipal Authorities themselves. 

(c) Shelters and Lahmr Homes 

The large numbers of “ housele.ss poor” in London and 
other cities have led for nearly a century to the establish¬ 
ment for them of “ Shelters,” eitlier free or at a trifling 
charge, which afford a nightls lodging and the necessary 
simple food. One sucli Shelter appears to have^ been 
started in London in 1822; and from that date Shelters 
have always been available for the houseless; at first only 
in the winter months, but soon all the 'year round' On 
the establishment of the Casual Wards, l^tween 1864 and 
1866, there were no fewer than seven suclT Shelters in 
existence in London. It was then Urged and assumed that 
these philanthropic institutions should restrict themselves 
to providing for a class above that of the ‘Wiasuals.” They 
ought, it was said, “ no longer to admit all indiscriminately, 
but [to] endeavour to exclude every one belonging to the 
vagrant and professional tramp class; [to] keep them 
carefully out; and [to] admit only the better class of the 
houseless poor.” In pursuance of this policy, the older 
philanthropic Shelters gradually shrank up, and ceased to 
be available for the ordinary -man in distress, leaving the 
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field to the Casual Wards; themselves lingering on in a 
small way as institutions for doing, for the /elatiyely few 
selected cases that they admitlid, something more than 
merely the provision of a night’sllodging. 

We come now to wliat may almost be called a parting 
of the ways in organised ph'ilantliro})y for the Able-bodied. 
Down to about 1882 it seems to have Itfeen habitually 
taken for grantech that the efforts of the cIia^itabloMOUght 
properly to be dii-»etc(i to helping and relieving the dis¬ 
tressed persons of good char.lcter, whose record'would hear 
investigation, who had not drunk or stolen or gambled, 
and y(’hom misfortune had brought low through no fault 
of their own. Those who could not stand these tests— 
classed as tke unworthy and undeserving poor—were to 
be left to'the Poor Law. Meaiyvhile, however, the treat¬ 
ment of the Able-bodieal under the Poor Law,'what with 
Abhe-bodied Test Workhouses, and the penal task and 
enforced detention of the Casual Wards, whilst in no way, 
calculated to restore men to self-supporting activity, had 
been becoming more gcne,rally strict and rigorous. The 
result, as we have explained, was thtit from 1871 onwards 
the Able-bodied resorted less and less to the Poor Eaw, 
and the official statisticians pointed with satisfaction to 
the diminution of Able-bodied Pauperism until, in 1887, 
comfort<ible London was momentarily impressed by the 
news that hundreds, if not thousands, of persons were 
always fc-) be found, “ sleeping out ” in Trafalgar Square* 
along tlie Thames Embankment, and in every sheltered 
corner. To t4e fea^ent Clifistian there came the impulse 
to succour not the well-conducted air 
but even the undeserving* the outcast. 

For years the Salvation Army had been aj work among such 
men. “ But,” a^Eeneral Booth declared, “ wdiat is the use 
of preaching .the Gospel to men who^c whole attention 
is concentrated upon a mad, desjierate struggle to keep 
themselves alivi; ? You might as well give a tract to a. 
shipwrecked sailor who is battling with the surf. . . . ffhe 
first thing to do is to get hidi at least a footing on firm 
ground, and to give him room to live. •Then you mdy 
have a chance. • At present ‘you have nonc.^’ General 


1 respectable alone, 
the weak, the fallen. 
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Booth accor^ngly opened in 1887 the first of his “Food 
and Shelter lAipOts,” where food was sold in cheap farthing- 
worths, and lodging supplied for foarpence a night, both 
being frequently given grt'ituitously to the penniless. “We 
have provided accommodation now,” he wrote in 1890, 

“ for several thousand of tlie most hopelessly broken-down 
men in London, criminals many ef them, mendicants, 
trampEi, those who are among the filth alid ofl'scouring of 
all things.” ' 

About the same time a ‘similar impulse was taking 
form in another organisation. 

“ In 1689, St. Mary’s Hall, in Crawford Street, formed a centre 
for Church Army Mission work, and with the approach of winter 
the problem of the outcast and destitute forced itself on the atten¬ 
tion of those in charge. Every evening the captain was <ii.strc3sed 
by the numbers of shivering, half-starved wretches, who crept into 
the evangelistic meetings for the sake of warmth and rest. Cold 
and hungry they roamed the streets, turning in here for a brief 
'respite from their misery. These nightly scenes acted as the 
spark to a train of ideas that had been with Mr. Carhle for some , 
time, and he was now fifed with the determination to see what 
could be done for the reclamation of tramps and ex-criminals.” 

The result was the starting in‘ 1889 of the first of the 
“ Labour Homes ” of tbe Church Army, of which there are 
now, throughout the .country, nearly fifty in existence, 
deliberately relieving, not the selected cases, of proved 
good character and unimpeachable record, but all and 
sundry in distress. 

“ These weak brethren,” says a'Church Army namphlet, “ come 
to our Labour Homes by m/iny roads. Some come straight from 
prison. Some are tramps and lo,afer8*who have never known what 
it is to do an honest day’s work in their lives. Some we take out 
of Workhouses, or fiom Casual Wards. Some have been brought 
lo;v by pure misfortune—many of this class (-being old soldiers, 
who have served their country well, but who .know no trade. 
Drink, gambling, and kindred vices gather iii their hundreds. 
Many come through no special wickedness, but from simple lack 
of power of self-help. These are perhaps the least hopeful of all. 
It 18 very difficult to help the yell-meaning, shiftless fellow who 
is destitute of will-power, and cannot keep a situation if he gets 
one. Most of thekn have sunk very low in the social scale before 
they come tq us. Hungry and in rags they confe, with no possession 
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in the world .save that last one—hope. They to the Labour 
Home dirty, slouching, weak in wilhand bod;f.” 

We have accordingly, at tae present day, in London 
and most of tlfe large towns, in rivalry with the Poor Law, 
a whole series of organised, philanthropic agencies provid¬ 
ing for the Ab]e-l)odied destitute. The .simplest and 
most ■rudimentiijy ft the Free Sh(;lter, with more or less 
distrilmtiou of gratuitous food, and acceptinj^ all ajSplicants 
indiscriminately, *which has, been revived in various large 
towns. Two of the best knowui are those conducted under 
the Congregational Union at Medland HaH, Stepney; and 
by S religious Mission at Wood Street, Manchester, where 
a night’s lodging, of an uninviting kind, is gratuitously 
provided for necessitous houseless men, without inquiry 
or the exaction of any work. * These institul^ions, which 
• are much objected to by nearly every one ex{)erienced in 
charitalde work, urge, as their justification, that the house¬ 
less poor cannot be left in the streets; and that the ad¬ 
ministration of the Casual Wards and Workhouses is so 
deterrent that thousand.*; of perSpns refuse to resort to 
them. 

A development out of*thc Free Shelter is the “ Elevator ” 
of the Salvation Army, and. the “ Labour Home ’ of the 
Church Army, where men are received and maintained 
and kept at such productive work as they are capable of, 
whether paper-sorting or wood-chopping, at which th^y 
are able to earn iiearly the cost of the small subsistence 
of a single man. ^Tliis “Employment Relief” suffers from 
the drawbacits and difficulties common to all Relief Works. 
In so far as the work tdonc has any conynercial value at 
all, it results in depriving other workers, employed in 
the ordinary wpy, of their means of* livelihood. If the 
destitute men*happen to bo nominally artisans of skilled 
trades, they cannot be put to work £tt them at anything 
less than the customary standard rate, however unsatis¬ 
factory may be their work, without incurring the additional 
reproach of “ sweating.” Qn both these points comfflaints 
have been made to us. Convincing testimony was given 
on behalf of J;he Firewo(|i Trade Association that*the 
adoption of, wood-chopping as the task a1> the* Laboui 
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Homes of the phurch Army, as well as in many Work- 
houses, had tjefiititely resulted in ruining independent 
wood - chopping firms, iijl throwing many men out of 
employment, and in reducing some actually to pauperism. 
The experiment of tlie Salvation Army, in setting to 
work at cai’pentering and cabinetmaking, such of the 
inmates of their establishments as have any. capacity for 
such work—a( remuneration far below any Trade Union 
rate—has provoked embittered complaints at the Trade 
Union .Congress. These difficulties and drawbacks of 
Employment Relief are experienced, as we shall see in the 
next ch<i.pter, equally when the “Relief Works”* are 
condueted by the Municipal Authority. 

The third stage is that of the Rural Colony, such as 
Hadleigh, near Southend,*run by the Salvation Army; 
Lingfield (liurrey) run by the Chfistian Social Service 
Union; Hempstead (Essex), run by the Church Army; 
a,nd the German Industrial Farm Colony at Libury Hall, 
near Ware; where men taken off the streets, selected from 
the “ Elevators ” or “ Labour Homes,” or sometimes con¬ 
signed on payment by the Boards of Guardians, are 
trained to agricultural or other work amid healthy country 
surroundings; placed under reformatory influences,' and 
assisted to emigrate or to return to self-supporting employ¬ 
ment. 

•> 

(d) The Undermining of a Penal Poor Law ty 
Voluntary jigenciesS 

We are not jn a position to give any statistics of the 
aggregate number of able-bodied men who are, at any one 
time, being maintained in one or other of these ways by the 
organised philanthropic agencies, of whiclr we have cited 
only the most extensive and the best-known." It is clear 
that the number thus relieved ^in the course of the year is 
very large; and suflBcient to destroy any satisfaction that 
might be felt at the success .of this or that Poor Law 
Authority in “ deterring,” by iigorous administration, the 
de^itute from applying to th<P Workhouse^ or the Casual 
Ward. For ft ia f‘]Aft.r tliat wlin+AVAr Tnnv ViA f.liA Vinrmfnl 
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influence of a lax system of Poor Relief to the Able-bodied, 
there is the same harm in a la:j systen^ of /charitable aid 
to the same class.. 

“ Apart alto^ther from the sick and the aged," reports the 
Metropolitan Inspector of the Ixioal Government Board, “ there is 
now a large class in London,\o be numbered by thousands . . . 
[w'hich] consists almost entirely of single men, wften in the prime 
of life, .hut men t® whom nobody could think of giving^j-egular 
employment. They arc-devoid of energy and anfbition; content 
to live for each day ^s it jtasses with the aid of odd Jobs, cheap or 
free shelters, and cheap or free ‘meals. I believe this class exists 
in all large towns, but it can, I think, luxuriate nowhere as it does 
, in Lj^ndon, for nowhere else, to the extent prevalent in London, is 
such a class catered for and encouraged by religious associations 
and charitahlg persons, who might almost be .supposed to hold it a 
pious duty to ensure, by creating a constant supply of destitution, 
that the ])Oor shall be always with ifij." , 

• 

'This class, it is believed by Poor Law administrators, is 
increased and attracted to •London and otlier large town^i 
by these very philanthropic agencies. 

“London.” report the Stepney Guardians, “ with its many attrac¬ 
tions for the ne’er-do-woll, its many wa^s of helping a man dmon 
by its thoughtless almsgivino^ its spasmodic outbreaks of eleemosy¬ 
nary ' charity ’ of the soup and blanket order, its dsmgerous 
sentintentalism that cannot distinguish the whine of the beggar 
from the cry of honest poverty, provojs irresistible to the ‘ born 
tireds' ^ho are ever ready to receive something for nothing. The 
village rough, the provincial blackguard, discredited in his owe 
village or town, turn^ Ids face Londonward.s. ... It may be that 
many of tln-sc-degenerates’set forth lionest in their intention 
to seek work, and have become demoralised and unemployable 
by repeated faiTure and disappointment, and by consequent priva¬ 
tion.” • • 

The great develo])ment, during the past twenty years, 
of these philanthropic agencies for the Able-bodied, and 
their deliberate* desire to succour the men of even the 
worst charact(?r, nullify, in fact, every attempt to deal 
with the problem on the lin*s of a penal Poor Law. It is, 
of no use, as we have seen, fc ■ the Manchester and Chodton 
Boards of Guardians to “ d( ;er ” the houseless poor from 
relying on the Tame Stree Casual Waid, if a religions 
Mission takes tJiem in witlout conditions at the Wood 
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Street Free Shelter. Immediately opposite the Stepney 
Casual Ward Workhouse, which the Guardians have 
been trymg to admiiiistef on “ strict ” lines, stands Med- 
land Hall, which is nightly open to the destitute. Thus 
it is that the Departmental Committee on Vagrancy was 
driven to the despairing recommendation that 

“ The public distribution of free food should be subject to control 
by the J/)cal Aritbority o'f the district. Thoii corfsent should be 
required to the use of any building for the purpose, and it should 
be open to them to withdraw thyir consent if at any time this 
seemed'necessary in the interests of the community. . . . Further 
... wo submit tiiat charitable shelters do in fact require a more 
effective control than . . . common lodging-houses. . . . We think 
. . . that an annual licence should be required from the Sanitary 
Authority in all cases; and that before a shelter or similar institu¬ 
tion is opened, the Authority should be satisfied that it is necessary 
and is not liJcely to cause harfn.” 

Any such legal or administrative prohibition of the' 
charitable provision of food for the hungry and lodging 
for the houseless is, in our opinion, neither practicable nor 
desirable. So long as there exist houseless and starving 
persons in the streets, there Will always be benevolent 
people to relieve their obvious necessities. This, in fact, 
is the .Nemesis of any system 'of administration of the 
public provision for the des^titute, which is based oil mere 
deterrence; which doe^ not welcome the entrance of a 
destitute person as gladly as an Isolation Hospital wel¬ 
comes a small-pox patient; which does not, in fact “search 
out” destitution as tlie Local Health Authority “searches 
out” infectious disease. Wa canno<^ approve all the 
methods by which the philanthropic agencies succour the 
destitute; but'we cannot cond\imn those who employ 
these methods. So long as the legally appointed system 
attempts to penalise the destitution of the Able-bodied, in 
such a way that men are found to prefer exposure and 
semi-starvation outside, it is inevitable.^it is indeed 
desirable in Ihe interests of civilisation—that the starving 
should be fed and the housfiless lodged. It is for the 
State, not to lay its heavy jihand on the efforts of the 
charitable, misdjrected as tljhse may be, but to find a 
more excellent way. 
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* 

Moreover, it is unfair to the philanthropic agencies not 
to recognise-that the communitv is indeJ)red^to them for 
valuable experim(;nts in the treajment of the Able-bodied, 
from which, in ,our opinion, there is much to be learnt by 
the new-Public Authority, which will have to deal with the 
problem. In two (lirecti(«!S, in particular, the philan¬ 
thropic agencies liave advanced some distance farther than 
any POor Law •vlutTiority in the* development .<jf the 
requisite techniqut. In studying the administration of 
such a Rural Colony as Hadleigh, we were impressed with 
the relative success, upon extremely poor material, of the 
, whol^ apparatus for developing personal character, for 
stimulating the will, for re-awakening ambition, fof exciting 
emulation, 'for securing order and discipline without 
coercion, and industry without |]ie money wage that the 
almost worthless labour cannot produce. We cannot help 
recognising the disinterestedness, the moral refinement, 
and the unsparing personal.devotion that have created at 
Hadleigh a little world in which the inhabitants enjoy a 
stimulating sense of c,o-o])erative production and organised 
recreation in common; and are able to rise, grade by 
grade, according to personal merit. What is unfc*rtu- 
nately lacking to the complete success of this experiment 
is, on *the one hand, some otlrer Colony to which persons 
requiriiig, in the public interest, to be compulsorily 
detained, could be judicially committed; and, on the other, 
some organisation for placing out, in self-supporting indus¬ 
trial employment,'those who have been regenerated by 
their training. / • 

The latter requirement—.some, definite outlet for those 
who have proved themselves fit for independent life—has, 
to some extent, been provided by the elaborate system of 
carefully supervised emigration to Canacla that the Salva¬ 
tion Army ai;d various other philanthropic agencies have 
developed. In the absence of any assistance from "the 
Government of this countryl these philanthro'pic agencies 
have successfully organised ; a extensive system, not pnly* 
of helping selected cases, 1 at of personally conducting 
large parties of emigrants ac oss the oceaji, securing them 
situations on arrival, and in many instances continuing a 
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watchful supevyision over them for years. As in the 
administration of Rural (Colonies, so in the' organisation 
and supervision of the ^migration 'of those who wish to 
make a fresh start in a new country, wo think that the 
future Public Authority dealing with the Able-bodied will 
be able not only to make use of the existing organisations, 
but also to leatn much of value fronk the experience of the 
philahtliropi(^ agencies that we have, described. 

What comes out clearly is that, however .successful 
these ..Voluntary Agencies have proved, in one form or 
another, as sjtecific pieces of administration, whether 
managing institutions or organising emigration, «■ they 
cannot do the whole work, and it is not desirable that 
they should “keep the gate.” As we shalf describe in 
Chapter IV. of this Part of our Report, the Able-bodied in 
distress are of the most varied kind.s. No Voluntary 
Agency can provjde efficiently for more than the particular 
t?peciality to which it devotes itself But the applicants 
that throng its doorsteps are of all sorts; and, without 
some widespread receiving and ..sorting agency, exterior to 
itself, it never sucededs in filling its institution with 
exactly its own special type of, cases, and no others. If 
Voluntary Agencies are to continue to provide for the 
Able-bodied, there needs to'be, accordingly, some organisa¬ 
tion of national scope, by which all applicants can be 
dealt with in the first instance, and then assigned to such 
voluntary institutions as may be best^ able to deal with 
the particular cases. In such a' framework of public 
authority, we think that the 'Voluntaly Agencies for the 
Able-bodied may play as important a part as voluntary 
hospitals do iii connection with the work of the Local 
Health Authorityor as the Reformatory Schools in con¬ 
nection with the work of the Local Education Authority. 
And there is a segond requirement which only Govern¬ 
ment can sjrpply. At prese^pt, the Voluntary Agencies 
, for the Able-bodied are larg(|:y at the mercy of the con¬ 
firmed wastrel and loafer, wly goes in and out, from one 
to another, taking what he c,an get from each, and per¬ 
petually returning on their binds. There is a consensus 
of opinion that, for the prote'htion of all vtirieties of philan- 
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thropic activity, there needs to be some kind of Detention 
Colony to which the most depraved and w(?rt,bless persons 
may be judicially, conynitted, anji in which they/ can be 
compulsorily dejiained, at any rate for long terms. For 
these reasons, it was forcibly urged upon us by General 
Rooth that it was essential to any successful dealing with 
the Able-bodied that there should be “ a oertral authority 
analogous to the Prison or Lunacy Commissioners.”,, 


(e) Conclusions 

W^e have therefore to report— 

1. That,xipart from other considerations, the mainten¬ 

ance of a penal Poor Law for the Able-bodied has, in the 
large towns, been rendejed impossible by the development 
o'f eiitensive Voluntary Agencies which refuse to allow the 
destitute to starve or the,homeless to remain at night 
without shelter. * 

2. That so long as the public organisation for dealing 
with the Able-bodied in distress is sa directed as to result 
in large numbers of persons remaining in want of the actual 
necessaries of life, on whatever excuse, it is neitbeiiprac¬ 
ticable'nor desirable to i)revent Voluntary Agencies from 
relieving, such persons. 

3. That the relief thus given by means of Shelters and 

the distribution of food, whilst it can hardly be made the* 
subject of blame or Vepi'oach so long as people are starving 
and homeless, is apnost wholly useless for permanently 
benefiting the' persons relieved; apd has, moreover, many 
objectionable characteristtes. * 

4. That whilst some of the Labour Homes and Rural 

Colonies present good features, and httain a certa'in 
measure of success, they are, iu the absence of any Deten¬ 
tion Colony the “work shy,” and of rnj adequate 
outlet for those who have bedn regenerated, unable to deal 
with more than a tiny fractioii of the problem. , 

5. That the co-existence, m the great centres of popu¬ 
lation, of a ])enal Poor Lav* for the Aljle-bodied, with 
extensive indisciriminate, un4;K)nditiona], and inadequate 

VOL. II 
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relief by Voluntary Agencies, produces so much undeserved 
suffering on the one haiyi, and so much degradation of 
character and general deigoralisatioa on the other, as to 
make it urgently necessary for the whole problem of Able- 
bodied Destitution to be systematically dealt with by the 
National Government. 



CHAPTER III 


THE ABLE-BODIED UNDEK THE UNEMTLOYED WORKMEN ACT 

• 

It was Mr. Cliamberlain wlio, first among statesmen, 
realised th(M)aiikru])tcy of the Poor Law and the utter in¬ 
adequacy of Voluntary Agencies, as methods of relieving 
Able-bodied Destitution. At the beginning* of 1885 
])ractically alt the trades of Birmingham were in a state 
of extreme depression. “'Hundreds of jewellers, silver¬ 
smiths and electro-plate workers,” we read, “ had been out 
of enijdoyment for months, if not years.” The result was 
the starting of a “ Mayor’s Fund for the relief of the 
Unemployed, with the usual unsatisfactory features; ‘and 
an attempt by the I’own Council to “ make work for as 
many men as possible. These resources were, however, 
limited .and the Birmingham Town Council implored the 
Guardians, in June 1885, at least to confer as to the 
measures called for by the continued distress. Th5 
Guardians were “^f opinion that no practical or useful 
result wouhi J)e lively to follow,” and declined to confer, 
“as they felt that the ordinary .Poor Law is capable of 
dealing with the matter.”* The reluctance oT the respectable 
craftsman of Birmingham.to condemn himself, his wife and 
his children to the evil promiscuity of tlie General Mixed 
Workhouse, if he was unmarried, to.subject himself to 
the penal comTitions of the Able-bodied Te..!; Workhduse 
that we have just described, w'as well known to Mr., 
Chamberlain. To the cithjen of Birmingham, witL its 
active political life, the djisfranchisement entailed by 
Poor Relief may also have men specially deterrent, in 
October 1885, Mr. Chambellain himself appqaled^to the 

yt • ' 
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Guardians to reconsider their attitude. He explained in 
an able letteivtfie^objectiops to the raising of special relief 
funds. ' He pointed out l|iat the Mayor )iad declared that 
“ it was not possible for the Corporation to find work for 
any considerable nuinhcr without displacing ivorkmen 
already employed." He urged upon the Guardians that 
“none but the appointed Guardians,of the Poor” were in 
a position to |:liscliargc the duty of meeting' the distress. 
And he concluded with the pregnant observation that “ the 
law exjsts for securing the assistance of the community at 
large m aid of their destitute members; and where the 
necessity has arisen from no fault of the persons concerned, 
there ought to be no idea of degradation connected with 
such assistance. Those compelled to apply hace probably 
paid rates and taxes in past time. The payment is, in 
part, an insurance against misfortune.” But the Birming-, 
ham Guardians remained obdurate, refusing even to give 
Outdoor Relief in return for work in the Labour Yard. 
Boon after this definite lefusal of the Poor Law Authorities 
to assume any responsibility for the relief of distress from 
Unemployment, Mr. Chamberlain was again in office. In 
the early months of 1886 it was forced upon his attention, 
as President of the Local Government Board, that up and 
down the country there continued to be exceptional 
distress among “large numbers of per.sons usually in 
regular employment.” The fact that this distress had not 
fnanifested itself in the statistics of pauperism did not 
surprise him. In the well-known Glr(/ular of 15th March 
1886, the President of the Local GoverfimeukBoard recited 
as axiomatic that it was .“not desirable that the working- 
classes should b‘e familiarised with Poor Law Relief . . . 
The spirit of independence which leads so many of the 
working-classes to make great personal sacrifices rather 
than incur the stigma of pauperism is one which deserves 
th^ greatest .sympathy and respect, and which it is the 
,duty and interest of the comr/unity to maintain by all the 
means at its disposal.” I 

In Mr. Ch,amberlain’8 viaw, the “ Ins-and-Outs ” and 
the Vagrants should be left tt the Poor Law; but for the 
person^ norjnally in rcgulaflemployment there was, in 
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future, to be quite another provision, namely, work at 
wages under the Town Council “Hi* ho^e ayd belief 
was,” he told the Hoflse of Commons, “that the'ultimate 
remedy for exeeptional distress of the kind they had to 
deal with was to be found in the increasing activity of 
Local Authorities, which _ he believed had already been 
very considerably stimulated, and whicli he hoped to 
further stimulate.” This Municipal work at wages was 
to be given und(?r two conditions; first, “^that the men 
employed should be engaged on the recomm’endaiion of 
the Guardians as persons whom, owing to previous con- 
ditioiii and circumstances, it is undesirable to sepd to the 
Workhouse, or to treat as subjects for pauper relief” ; and 
secondly., “'that the wages paid should be something leas 
than the wages ordinarily paid> for similar work, in order 
• to prevent imposture,*and to leave the strongest tempta¬ 
tions to those who avail themselves of this opportunity to 
return as soon as possible‘to their previous occupations.,” 
Mr. Chamberlain did not remain in office long enough to 
carry out the incipient pojicy of classification of the Able- 
bodied thus formulated ; but successive Presidents adhered 
to his views, and re-issued his Circular, whenever distress 
from JJnemployment became troublesome. Unfortdnately, 
the results of the experiments thus set in motion do not 
seem to have been ascertained or recorded by the Local 
Government Board; and we do not gather that any 
deliberate judgment was arrived at as to the success or 
otherwise of this'momentous dejairture from the Poor 
Law of 18tH. At any I’ate, when Mr. Walter Long 
tackled the question in ^904, there does not seem to have 
been available for his guidance any statistical or descrip¬ 
tive summary of the preceding eighte,pn years’ policy of 
spasmodically stimulating Local Authorities to provide, 
for the Unemployed of their districts. Municipal work at 
wages. 
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(a) The Provision of Work at Wages hy the Municipal 
\, 'Authorities, 1886-,'l905 

We have been uuablc to obtain any accurate statistics 
of the amount of work annually provided for the Un¬ 
employed by the Munieipal Authorities in response to the 
Circulars of tlte Local Oovernraent-Board ))etween 1886 
and 1-905. AVe gathdr that for the first decade there was 
a general didfiuclinatiou among Munictpal Authorities to 
undertake this j)rovision, and those who did regarded it 
as merely an occasional expedient for tiding over par¬ 
ticularly bad times. But with the recurrent issKc of 
the Circular in 1887, 1891, 1892, 1893, and 1895, and 
especially after the endorsement of the principle of 
Municipal work for the Unemployed by thi- House 
of Commons Select Committee of 189G, many Local 
Authorities felt compelled to take action, whilst others, 
responding to the perpetual jdeadings and threatenings of 
deputations of unemployed workmen, availed themselves 
freely of this opportunity for dcijionstrating their usefulness 
to distressed citizens. The new activity took many forms. 
In times of local trade depression or exceptionally severe 
weather, the heads of all the Municipal Departments were 
instructed to engage additional men, and sometimes to 
choose these from the persons claiming to be unemployed, 
for cleaning the streets, for removing snow, for repairing 
the roads, for sewer construction, ani indeed, for every 
variety of Municipal work. PerhapS t^e most picturesque 
example is afforded by the Paddington Bonough Council, 
which, in 1904. gave “kistructiqns to the Borough Sur¬ 
veyor to discontinue for the present the use of the Scarifier 
attached to the Council’s Steam-roller, and to carry out 
any necessary road-picking work by manual labour,” 
expressly in order,to employ as many as possible of the 
Unemployed. In populous apd wealthy cities a “ Mayor’s 
.Fund” would be raised by subscription, and used as a 
sorh of “grant-in-aid” of Municipal works expedited or 
invented for the purpose of .employing the Unemployed. 
Ifl some other districts, such as West Ham, funds were 
raised ,by appeals started b^ particular newspapers. On 
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the other hand, in other districts, having fewer wealthy 
residents, but dominated by men of pojpmaj sympathies, 
the Local Authority launched out into'^costly t^Jlireet im¬ 
provements, ie,to ojeen spaces, and sometimes even into 
new buildings, all undertaken to provide work for distressed 
residents at the cost of the local ratepayers. But what¬ 
ever the kind or the.amovtnt of the work, or the incidence 
of the’ cost,'w(? note, between 1886 and 1905,^certain 
developments conamon to the whole country, whicli gave 
to this method of providing for Able-bodied-Destitution 
its peculiar characteristics and its distinctive results. 

Xhe first development was the gradual discarding of 
Mr. Chapiberlain’s condition that “ the wages paid should 
be something less than the wages ordinarily paid for similar 
work.” * Some Local Authorities began by offering a low 
wage — 2d. or 3d. an,hour or 2s. or 2s. 6d. a day; but 
this led to riots and disturbances. It was, in fact, hardly 
practicable to carry out this recommendation. If the Un¬ 
employed were merely added to the general staff, any 
attempt to discriminate against them in the matter of 
wage produced feelings df disgust and jealousy and led 
to persistent shirking of the work. If it was attempted 
to remedy this by paying the men piece-work at guch an 
occupation as stonc-breaking,’or wheeling barrows of earth, 
it was.ipiickly found that some of the most respectable, 
hard-working, and skilled men were unable to earn as 
much as the habitual tramp or dissolute navvy. Moreove», 
it was quickly fodtod* impracticable to employ the Unem¬ 
ployed at their o in trades, the only work that the Local 
Authorities could offer to a heterogeneous body of applicants 
being that of unskilled fabour. The normal wage for this 
work was so low that any lower wage would be insufficient 
for subsistence. But even if there hafl been no practical 
objection, iq would have been politically impracticable to 
undercut the* current rate in the district. The Trade- 
Unions, and indeed the i^hole opinion of 'the working- 
class, would have vehemently objected to any attempt ofl 
the part of the Municipal Authority to lower the current 
rate of wages and the standard of life o( the wage-eari^er, 
by taking advantage of hi|*necessitie8 as an^Unemployed 
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person. Hencv^ it came to be a matter of course that the 
eurrcut,rate'for unskilled labour should be paid, and that 
whenever the Local Authority employed men for skilled 
work the Trade Union rate should be paid. 'I’hus, the 
Southwark Vestry in 1895 resolved— 

“ That all m^ii provided with temporary employment ho paid 
the wagt! now paid to the ^workmen of the Yestiy, oil the particular 
work iljioii whi^h they may he engaged,” ^ 

At, Bradford, as was given in evidence before us by 
the Deputy City Surveyor:— 

“The.men engaged on the work provided tor the unom})loyed 
consisted, as a rule, of machine wool-combers, dyers’ labourers, and 
others employed in the textile factories of this district. They 
were ])aid the standard rate of wages usually paid to out.side 
labourers, of 6d. per hour, wlmh v'as, in many cases, more than 
they were receiving when they followed their regular employment. 
They were trcatecl with kindness apd firmness, and if they showed 
willingness to work they reoeired every encouragement, and very 
little trouble arose in the management of the men, but they were ■ 
unable to do the amount of work th(i,t the ordinary labourer would 
have done, and, in my 'opinion, the works c,arried out by the 
Corporation cost more than they would have done had the usual 
kind of .labour been employed.” 

This process was accelerated by the fact that, es we 
gather, the Local Government Board omitted Mr. Chapy er- 
lain’s condition of lower wages when they re-issuetirLhe 
Circular in 1895, and that the principle of current wle/es 
seemed to be affirmed by the somewr)al[ ambiguous recom¬ 
mendation of the Select Committee in 1896 >- 

•‘Your ConmiLtee can see no sufneient reason why a person 
employed upon Kelief Works should not receive the rate of wages 
current in the district, if he is able to* earn the same.” 

The second condition laid down by Mr,, Uhamberlain, 
that Municipal Employment sjiould be given on the recom¬ 
mendation of the Board of Guardians, was gradually 
discarded by the more progressive Municipalities. “ The 
recommendation was not adppted for obvious reasons,” 
writes a well-informed correspondent in The I'imes; “ had 
it been ,pdopted the men wdv Id have bebn brought into 
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contact with the Poor Law, and this wa/ precisely what 
the promoters of Vestry employment jvishhd t 9 avoid.” 
The Borough Surveyor, who had to use the men,'naturally 
preferred to rtake his own selection according to his 
opinion' of their relative fitness for a particular job he had 
in hand instead of according to the Relieving Ofiicer’s 
opinion as tathjir past respectability, the'number of their 
children, and the extremity of theft- destitution. 'But the 
Local Authoriticsliad no machinery to mak^ investigations 
either into the man’s past or into the reality or ciiuse of 
his unemployment. The easiest way was to open a 
register and to allow all who claimed to be Umynployed, 
and who* ^juld prove continuous residence in the district 
for six or twelve months, to enter their names for a share 
of the Municipal woik. From this register, men were 
■drawn as required. Sometimes in rotation, those who 
described themselves as married and as having dependent 
children being often pretbrred. Thus, at Bradford, the 
Report states that:— 

“ The iti^'islry was opened “on December 14,1903, and had to be 
closed oil February 3rd following, as the works in hand vicki ap¬ 
proaching completion, and ns further Relief Works were available. 
During that period 2130 names were registered, and 874 inen were 
notified to commence work, none being set to work except married 
men wlio had families dependent on them, and who were rate¬ 
payers, or had been resident in the city for six months. The 
men were employed in four-hour shifts at 6d. per hour, the hours . 
being limited in ordqr tn avoid attracting men from other employ¬ 
ment.” I , 

• 

The practical result of the adoption by^^he Municipal 
Authorities of the current rate of wages, together with the 
large number of applications brought ^ibout by the open 
register at the qflice of the Local Authority, was the grant 
of only a shor^ period of employment Jo each man. This 
system of short periods appeared to have a tlyjorctical'and 
a practical justification. It seemed the only method 
making Municipal employment less eligible than‘the 
employment obtained by a,man’s own exertions. “The 
necessary incentive to men employed upon relief works to 
quit those woilcs,” the Seject Committee of 1^96 had 
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reported, “maj^^best be secured by au arrangement under 
which t|ie hlmrs,. of labour on Relief Works would be 
considerably shorter than the ordinary, working hours.” 
But short hours were inconvenient to dovetail into the 
ordinary work of the Municipality ; it was more practicable 
to let each man work the full hours for one, two, or three 
days in the week, and it was urged that this_ would enable 
him te .search for more* continuous or niorfi lucrative service 
on the other days. Thus, the St. Pancras Borough Council 
in 190;3 took on its extra hands “ at three days a week, so 
as to diffuse the benefit as widely as possible, and to 
enable some of the workers to get employment op the 
other three days elsewhere, either in permanent, or in 
more continuous, or in more lucrative aerdice.” The 
Paddington Borough Council in ] 905 authorised' its Sur¬ 
veyor “ to' employ an average of twenty men per week, 
week on and week off. This method would enable ab'out 
forty men to be employed, instead of twenty being 
engaged continuously; and it is hoped that, during the 
alternate week ... the men ^ would endeavour to find 
permanent employmetit elsewliere.” These reasons for 
discontinuous employment chimed in with the very natural 
desire "of the Local Authority to relieve as many of the 
Unemployed as they could fl'om a given exj)enditure out of 
the rates. It coincided* also with the constant demand by 
deputations of Unemployed persons that there should be 
ho favouritism on the part of the Foreman, and that they 
should all share alike. The usual procedure was, in fact, 
as we were informed by a witfiess before thg Commission, 
“ unemployed men were allowed to register their names at 
the various depots of the Borougli Council; each man then 
received two day^’ work in rotation.” “ The conditions 
of employment,” state our Investigators, with regard to 
one Borough, “ wepe laid down on the same, lines as in the 
previous ye;ir; the length of, time that each man was to 
.be employed was left to the discretion of the Borough 
Engineer. It was subsequently fixed at two or three 
days, with the chance of another two days when the whole 
list of applicant* had been exhausted.” At Bethnal Green 
the Suyvey^r reports thati 
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Complaint was made that by giving three days a week to each 
man employed, those who had registered their tiame^ recently 
would be a long wlule before obtaining employment, se the time 
was altered to tjvo days each man, and finally the system of one 
day was .adopted. I have no hesitation in sajdiig that the one day 
system was the most satisfactory, as by it, whatever casual 
labour the Vestry had to .distribute was equally distributed 
amongest all wljo a^jpliod. * 

The Chelsea Borough Council went so far in 1903 as 
to direct the Surveyor to engage even the i^atchmen only 
for three days per week per man, so that a larger number 
might be em[)loyed, at the .same time raising the rate from 
3s. G»l. to 4s. per night. At Sunderland, three .gangs of 
men, at hai^t engaged for three days a week, were presently 
reduced to three days a fortnight. 

The twenty years’ experieitoe of Municipal Employ- 
•ment gradually revealed to all concerned some disquieting 
characteristics of this method of providing for able-bodied 
men in distress through lack of work. The first objection 
—one which apjiealed most strongly to the members of 
i;hc Munmipal Authority—i was thir excessive cost of these 
additional w'orks even if they were assumed to be necessary 
or of real utility to tlie community. This excessive cost 
was most marked when the system of rotation of employ¬ 
ment w’as adhered to. “ J should say,” we were told by 
the Borough Surveyor of Boplar,*‘‘that under the three 
days' system the labour cost 100 per cent more than ii 
should* have done, whereas I estimate that in work [for 
the Uncm])l «yed] lextending ov('r two or three months, 
the manual ‘labour did not cost above 15 per cent in 
excess.” “ Large bodies of merf were enijlRyed ... in 
reconstructing roads,” we wore informed by the Borough 
Surveyor of Bermondsey,"' for a term o£ three days apiece. 
The result of tliis was that the work came out very ex¬ 
pensive, owii^g to the fact that the men were not used to 
the class of work and, when the third day had^irrived, they 
were stopped to make room for the fresh men, which wa» 
just about the time they had become acquainted with* the 
use of the tools.” The works done by the Unemployed 
for the Poplar Borough Coiincil in 19(13-4—3300 men 
being given one “three da| tuyn” in the c«ursl> of the 
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reported, “maj^^best be secured by au arrangement under 
which t|ie hlmrs,. of labour on Relief Works would be 
considerably shorter than the ordinary, working hours.” 
But short hours were inconvenient to dovetail into the 
ordinary work of the Municipality ; it was more practicable 
to let each man work the full hours for one, two, or three 
days in the week, and it was urged that this_ would enable 
him te .search for more* continuous or niorfi lucrative service 
on the other days. Thus, the St. Pancras Borough Council 
in 190;3 took on its extra hands “ at three days a week, so 
as to diffuse the benefit as widely as possible, and to 
enable some of the workers to get employment op the 
other three days elsewhere, either in permanent, or in 
more continuous, or in more lucrative aerdice.” The 
Paddington Borough Council in ] 905 authorised' its Sur¬ 
veyor “ to' employ an average of twenty men per week, 
week on and week off. This method would enable ab'out 
forty men to be employed, instead of twenty being 
engaged continuously; and it is hoped that, during the 
alternate week ... the men ^ would endeavour to find 
permanent employmetit elsewliere.” These reasons for 
discontinuous employment chimed in with the very natural 
desire "of the Local Authority to relieve as many of the 
Unemployed as they could fl'om a given exj)enditure out of 
the rates. It coincided* also with the constant demand by 
deputations of Unemployed persons that there should be 
ho favouritism on the part of the Foreman, and that they 
should all share alike. The usual procedure was, in fact, 
as we were informed by a witfiess before thg Commission, 
“ unemployed men were allowed to register their names at 
the various depots of the Borougli Council; each man then 
received two day^’ work in rotation.” “ The conditions 
of employment,” state our Investigators, with regard to 
one Borough, “ wepe laid down on the same, lines as in the 
previous ye;ir; the length of, time that each man was to 
.be employed was left to the discretion of the Borough 
Engineer. It was subsequently fixed at two or three 
days, with the chance of another two days when the whole 
list of applicant* had been exhausted.” At Bethnal Green 
the Suyvey^r reports thati 
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are now in the time of the year whei^|work is most 
abundant.” ^ 

It was not as if tliis excess of expenditure ali went in 
wages to the .Unemployed. To a large extent it was 
wasted by an uneconomic use of plant and material, and 
in the excessive supervisioB recjuired. “ No one having a 
piece of work ‘in Inpid,’ ’’‘remarked the General Purposes 
Committee of the Birmingham Town Council, I‘.would 
willingly employ workmen who are unaecu^omed to the 
particular work; and here one of the great difficulties of 
charitable employment arises. The Unemployed, as 
statistics will show, are usually men of the most varied 
occupations; and it may fairly be presumed that*some of 
them ar^^t the most thrifty, thoughtful workmen, or 
men particularly handy at their Respective trades. To put 
a number of ill-assorte<l workmen of this kind* upon any 
public work would be fatal to its proper execution. In 
many ca.sos the men would be physically unequal to the 
task, and in all they would require cm amount of swper- 
"'ision quite, incommensurate with any advantage that 
might he obtained from loder wages.!! It is often forgotten 
that, in all constructional works, a lai-ge outlay has to be 
made for materials and plant. “For every days»wages 
paid h the workmen, twice as'much has to he expended in 
tlie hirepf carts and, horses.” Inxcrtain works of wood- 
paving executed by the Islington Borough Council, several 
years before they were likely to be required in the ordinary 
way, the total cost ijvas estimated at £11,389, out of which 
only £2479 was to be paid«n wages for the labour of the 
Unemployed. “ In order to provide emplojajjent,” as the 
Finance Committee waihied the PaddiLgton Borough 
Council, “large sums hav.e to be expended on materials, 
so that of the large expenditure rendered necessary, only 
a relatively sijiall proportion reaches the men themselves 
by way of wages. It would really he ^leaper to tJie rate¬ 
payers who have, to fiyid the money in any case, if relief 
were given to the men themselves direct.” , 

And the advantage to the workmen themselves, of 
using the available funds to set going Municipal works, 
instead of giving it straight*to the Unemploved jn some 
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other form, b^ame gradually more than doubtful. To 
the Borcjugh Councillors who were interested in Labour it 
became increa.singly ajipareiit that' these doles of work 
from Municipal Authorities w'ere being, to a large extent, 
extracted out of the employment and the wages which wmuld 
otherwi.se have been afforded to an enlarged jaamaneut stall', 
or, in some cases, to the usual employees of the Corporation. 
“The.season w'hcn w'ant of employment is most felt,” ob¬ 
served the Gepcral Purposes Committee of the Birmingham 
Town Council, “ is generally the winter; and what is to 
become of the regular Corporation w'orkmen if numbers of 
the unemployed arc taken on during precisely that season 
of the year when the least amount of outdoor wojk can be 
done ? ” By “ additional works in the wa/ of street¬ 
paving,” reported the A1 aster of the W'orks to tlie Glasgow 
Town Council, “ employment could.be given to a hundred 
or so”; but this sirajily means that “Contractors would 
dismiss their empiloyees.” Nor was this objection founded 
merely on theory. “The effect” of tlic Municijial Relief 
Works at Bradford, deposed to us the Deputy City Surveyor, 
“was to reduce the amount of wlirk which would hare been 
done by the labourers usually employed by the Corporation, 
and as a matter of fact some of the regular Corporation 
labourers were walking about the streets of Bradford, out 
of work, at the time when these works were in progress, 
as they declined to register their names at the labour 
bureau.” 

Thus, the relief of the Uiiemplijyed by means of 
Municipal Works was proved to be, to no sipall extent at 
any rate, mer:ly an arrangement by which .some men were 
deprived of their regular employment, in order that other 
men might be given, in rotation, a “ three days’ turn ”! 
The Unemployed thus taken on were certainly no better 
than those whom, they displac^ed. As was sometimes 
na'itely admjtted, those to whpm this jireferential position 
„was given were, almost inevitably, less efficient workmen. 
“ A« representation having been made by the Board of 
Guardians,” we read in the Report of the Poplar Board of 
Works, “that, in the struggle to obtain emplo}ment, the 
weakest probably went to £46 wall, an arrangement was 
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made by which men, to whom letters of ^commendation 
were given by the Relieving Officers,^ secftred .priority 
when Labour was engaged.” “ There are many old men 
and weakly yeung men, and others not used to hard 
manual‘labour,” we are told, “who seek employment at 
such times. . . . The greater number of the men recom¬ 
mended were physically unfit, some being exceptionally 
unfit, and others being weak tlirough w'ant of fooA • One- 
fifth to one-third s^f the men were equal to the Council’s 
regular employees.” The Camberwell Surveyor statqd that, 
in the cusc of some excavating work, “ on actiount of the 
want^f stamina of the Un(!mployed the Vestry’s workmen 
were tjdiyjji^ from their scavenging and were put on to 
harder worli, thu.s making room for the Unemployed.” 
What is more serious is that Jby this costly system of 
.giving preference to tlie unfit, work could not'fail to fall, 
to 'some extent, into the hands of ill-conductcd as well 
as unfit persons. “Among those employed,” states thq 
Borougli Engineer of West Ham in 1894, “were occasion- 
dly some loafers and idlers, ratlnir more ‘ hard up ’ than 
usual.” hlvon when these refused t» stand four successive 
days’ work, and were dismissed for mi.sconduct, or* for 
failure to keep time, they had enjoyed the benefifof the 
day’s wages, to the exclusion of others more deserving. 

Nor, was the kind of work that was offered by the 
Municipal Authorities, whether to the .skilled mechanic 
temporardy out of employment, to the clerk who had losf 
his place, or to thf painter or l)uilding trades’ labourer, 
such an ot.ciipation as improved him either mentally or 
morally. It was doubtless better for all viiwe men to be 
at work at anything, even if only for a “ tfiree days’ turn,” 
rather than deteriorate by idleness. 'J’hc worst kind of 
Municipal Employment was found to improve the man 
who had been, a long time out of wo];k. But compared 
with other occupations, or .other training, the unskilled 
labouring, which alone could be provided for a hetero-. 
geneous body of applicants, was non-educational «nd* 
depressing. “ Road-picking,” says a Borough Surveyor, 
“is trying for the unaccustomed . . .•blistered hands 
tell against goOd averages| where the men. ar* taken 
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promiscuouslyAi “ There was much talk,” we were told by 
a witness, “of white-washing railway arches, laying out 
recreation, grounds, painting town halls ^ but it was soon 
found that such work is subject to very ^larrow limita¬ 
tions, and the usual work was ‘ broom and shovel.’ ”■ Even 
this w'ork gave out, and Municipal ingenuity—hampered 
by the inability to take land in privq,te ownership, or to 
find room for much ‘‘iground wmrk” in a crowded city, 
and still more by the heavy cost involved for materials, 
supervision, eti.—could find no more tasks on which to 
put the Unemployed. Many Municipal Authorities were 
accordingly driven to fall back on stone-breaking for road 
metal. “ The only arrangements we have in deajii‘.g with 
the Unemployed,” reports a Local Governmentrifoard In¬ 
spector, “ is by sending all able-bodied applicants to the 
Corporation stoneyard, where stom?-breaking is provided 
at 2s. 6d. per ton.” ” 1 have considered the question,” 
reported the Master of Works at Glasgow, “so far as my 
department is concerned, and do not see that any great 
amount of employment can be provided through this 
department, unless it may be in the way of stone-breaking. 
If the Committee should determine to go on with this 
class of work, it should be, I think, on the footing of pay¬ 
ment for w'ork done only, and the basis of payment should 
be at the rate paid to the regular stone-breakers. The 
Committee will also keep in view that, if they go in for 
an extensive system of stone-breaking, the contractors 
from whom we purchase metal will pojy off a number of 
their men, seeing they will notUe able to get a market for 
the sale of jn«,tal.” Notwithstanding the plain warning 
conveyed in tne latter sentence, the Glasgow Town 
Council “ agreed to continue the .Relief Work to a limited 
number of men at stone-breaking, to bo paid by piece¬ 
work,” and the same plan was, in despair,, adopted by 
various other Authorities. This monotonous and toilsome 
work, uneducational and brutalising even to the unskilled 
labourer, was found to be seriously deteriorating to the 
unemployed clerk or skilled artisan, and was bitterly 
resented by them as degrading. But even in the most 
suitable, .oU occupations, thft atmosphere of Municipal 
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Works, whenever men are taken on becaufe they are Un¬ 
employed, and are not picked out and engaged j,t wages 
in the ordinary vay because they are tlie best available 
men to execute a task that is required for its own sake, 
was invariably found to be enervating and demoralising. 
It i.s not in human nature to put forth one’s full strength 
in work which is different from that to •which one has 
been accustomed, and which is known to ha-^e* been 
artificially created^more as a means of occujwing the men 
than for its urgency; in anr employment, mofeovej, from 
which dismissal is jiractically impossible. Those who 
atteninted to work at their full strength'and tlieir full 
speedNj^ije dissuaded from doing so. “Decent men, 
willing ann wishful for work,” it was reported, “are even 
intimidated and prevented from 4oing their best by those 
.with whom they must. work. Several cases came to our 
knowledge last year where men were threatened for doing 
more than the ‘professional’ Unemployed thought was. 
sufficient.” In trying to utilise the labour of the Un-* 
"raployed the Borough Surveyor, accustomed to deal with 
ordinary workmen on a purely business footing, finds 
himsi'lf turned into an instructor of the unskilled, and Into 
a superintendent of a reformatory institution. The fact 
has lieen forced on me,” states the Newcastle Surveyor, 
“ much egainst my will, that the .providing of work for 
the Unemployed by the Corporation is a wasteful way of 
doing it. We have not an organisation that can cope' 
with the ‘professional’ Relief-Labour man.” “Foremen 
or gangers,” as was expressly pointed out to us by Mr. 
Walter Long, “whose business it.was to ssfutfintend the 
work, while fully capable of getting full value out of 
able-bodied and capable workmen, had no experience of 
dealing with men who, through want or physical infirmity, 
were not ablet to give a full day’s work in return for the 
wages paid.” And the forepen, conscious th|it the wtrk 
had no commercial basis, were found sometimes to be them¬ 
selves slack, and unwilling to bring their jobs to an end. 

All these objections to the relief of the Unemployed 
by means of Municipal Employment-rcumulative in 
their force—still* leave unstafed what seems .to ».ur the 
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most fundamfatal of all. In the following chapter on 
“ The distress from Unemployment as it exists To-day,” 
we shall show that the problem before the country is only 
in exceptional circumstances and only to' a small extent 
that of providing for tlie man who has temporarily fallen 
out of continuous cmjdoyment' at weekly wages, and who 
has to be tided over the interval Itetween one such 
reguki situation and "the next one. Sucli a man would 
present, as vm shall see, com])arativcly little difficulty if 
he stood by lumself What is more formidable is the fact 
that large sections of the population in most of the big 
cities are in a chronic state of under-employment, in 
which they get only a few days’ work })er wo<^,'’'and in 
bad times only a few days’ work per month. 

The provision of employment at irregular intervals 
and for 'irregular periods by •Municipal Authorities, 
especially if it is arranged for times of more than usual 
„ Under-employment, tends to • perpetuate, this evil condi¬ 
tion and to enlarge its area. This has been observed by 
one person after another. “ The relief work with which 
they are provided,” we are told in the Board of Trade 
Report of 1893, “is to many of them merely one out of 
the scries of casual jobs by which they are accustomed to 
live, and when it is over tli in the same position as 
when it began. They have''lapen supported for a few 
days, but they have not bee3w th on their feet.” “ The 
worst of these relief works '^-hreak Mr. C. S. Loch, “ that 
after they are over, the fam.,;'"^' ; juet where they were; 
they get the cmjdoyment for, -.e winter, a few months, 
and then, uafoss they have i? ^xt winter and the winter 
after, they remain in the sami^ position; but, on the other 
hand, one has done this injury, drawn a large number of 
comparatively young men on to a relief system. Now 
those men ought „not to want to come, we ought to do 
out best tq keep them froip coming; but it was quite 
startling how many of them were quite young men; 
th&y did not belong to trade societies; they were 
labourers living in a happy-go-lucky sort of way, and 
sometimes they were married and had young children, 
and sometimes they had not a strnrmr nhvsSmie.” Summing 
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up the results of fifteen years’ more CApenence, our own 
Investigators report that “the best that the'reliiif works 
have accomplished ha^been to provide another—generally 
inconsiderable-*-odd job to honest men who have to live 
by odd jobs, because of the irregularity of so much of our 
industry.” And the Board of Trade in 1893 gave the 
warniti^ that “ again.st the' advantages of all schemes for 
providing work for the Unemployed must be set the 
grave danger of thftir tendency to become chronic and to 
be looked forward to and counted on ever/ winte^” It 
is needless to add that the anticij)ated yesult actually 
happmed. “Before long,” we were told by on§ of our 
witncsS^^_“a day from the Vestry’ came to be looked 
upon as a matter of right and its refusal as an injustice. 
Crowds gathered round the Vestry every winter waiting 
for. work. ... At a meeting of the Vestry in 1895 a 
young man complained that ‘ he had been up every day 
for ten Weeks, but had not* been taken on once,’ and he, 
was one of many. ... A generation has grown up which* 
’ as learnt to look upon these doles.as a right.” 

Looking back on the whole twenty years’ experience of 
the provision of Municipal ISmployment, it is fundamentally 
to this existence of large sections of the working-class 
pojmlation at all times in a* state of chronic Under¬ 
employment that must be attributed the failure of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s suggestion of using Local Authorities to 
tide ovgr jieriods of exceptional distress. If Able-bodied* 
Destitution v.ere limited to men. whether skilled or 
unskilled, vt’hj had lost definite situations, and might 
reasonably be expected ^to get into definifak situations 
again when the emergency had passed away—whether 
their loss of employment was due to some such catas¬ 
trophe as the bankruptcy of an employer or a fire, or to 

some dislocation through war or a commercial crisis_ 

Municipal works would be a.feasible way of getting oVer 
the difficulty. This course was successfully pursued in , 
Lancashire at the time of the Cotton Famine. A few* 
of the skilled cotton operatives could be employed at the 
current wages of unskilled men at publio works without 
disinclining then? to take up ^Beir old occupation ms soon 
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as the mills v/ere reopened. This outdoor work seems, 
in fact,., to have served as a sort of physical training and 
to have actually benefited the health ,of many of those 
who were accustomed to the confinement, of a mill. But 
even here it was found necessary to supersede the 
ordinary machinery of the Local Authority by carefully- 
devised organisation under specialised management, by 
whiclij at the cost of heavy loans charged upon the local 
rates, a limited number (never more ►than 4000) of the 
unemployed button-.spinners—not the labourers—were care¬ 
fully combined with a large number of ordinary workmen, 
accustomed to the work of sewering, paving and street im-, 
provements, engaged in the ordinary way, an^ ’nany of 
them brought from a distance. This Lancasliire experi¬ 
ment, which is frequeutlji’ cited in support of the Municipal 
Employment of the Unemployed, was, compared with, the 
operations of the Municipal Authorities of the past twenty 
years, a relatively small affair Its very success—so far as 
it can be considered a success—confirms the reason that we 
have assigned for the failure of Municipal Employment as a 
means of providing for the crowds that assail the Distress 
Committees of to-day. It was not the men living on casual 
employment in the Lancashire towns, it was not the 
general labourers, it was not even the labourers in the 
building trades for whom the Municipal Employment 
was found in 1863-60. For the distress into which 
tens of thousands of these men were thrown, their 
chronic condition of Under-employmept being aggravated 
as an indirect result of the Cotton Famine, provision was 
made by hugS'charitable funds, by soup kitchens and by 
the Poor Law. It was exactly because the Municipal 
Works organised by Sir R. Rajvlinson were carefully con¬ 
fined, so far as concerned the “Employment of the 
Unemployed,” to the engagement of a limited number of 
coiton-.spinners, for whom it was known that situations 
in the cotton mills would be available as soon as the 
importation of cotton was resumed, that this small and 
costly experiment can be said to have been successful. 
If adequate jyovidon ivere made in some other way for 
the canual labourers in chronic Under-employment, it 
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is conceivable that the Municipal Authorities might 
successfully find work for the limited ^numlaer ^f men 
whom some industrial flislocation had temporarily deprived 
of regular siti^itions, and who luseded only to be tided 
over until they got into regular situations again. Even 
' then, the question arises yfhether, if financial considera¬ 
tions alone wprc, regarded, it would not be found to be 
cheaper to give the men their wages without aikwing 
them to s])oii the thaterial, wastefully use the plant, and 
necessitate the engagement "of foremen au^l overlookers, 
for the execution of work, pos.sibly not undesirable in itself, 
but of no real commercial value. In short, we are obliged 
to coiiS*ksie, with the committee of the Norwdeh Town 
Council, that “ the work on the whole has been unsatis- 
fiictory, and the payments in sonie cases are scarcely worth 
calling payments for work, but merely a mask for chaiity.” 


(b) The Unem 2 )lotjed Workmen Act of 

An apjireciation of the gravity of the evil of this 
unco-ord.iiated and unregulated “ employment relief” by 
Municipal Authorities—more especdally the chronic “em¬ 
ployment relief” of the Metropolitan Boroughs—fed, in 
the autumn of 1903, a little group of experienced organisers 
and administrators of charitable funds to form a Committee 
and raise a Mansion House fund in order to organise work 
on a belter system for the destitute Unemployed of four' 
East End Boroughs (Stepney, I'oplar, Bethnal Green, and 
Shoreditch). .This Commiftee proceeded on the lines of 
systematic investigation into the mdv.st7-icd--^tutus of each 
applicant, in order to select, not men o^^ good character 
only, but those who were usually in settled employment 
in a definite situation and had a clear prospect of returning 
to it. It alsq started the colony system of combining 
employment with training jvhich we shall presently 'de¬ 
scribe. But the main effect of the Mansion House Fund, 
in 1903-4 was “to demonstrate the magnitude of ihe 
problem to be solved.” The situation had become one of 
some gravity. As Mr. Walter^ Long, themPresident of the 
Local Governmelit Board, informed us :— 
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“There were crowds besieging the offices of the Believing 
Officers and Boards of Guardians in London, in Leeds, m Liver¬ 
pool, in Manchester, in Birmingham, and, all our great cities where 
the unemployed difficulty arose in an acute foriji; the Boards of 
Guardians could hardly sit in some places without safeguarding 
their doors, which were besieged by a crowd of people demanding 
assistance. In the same way wlihn it was found that the relief 
given by the Guardians brought in its trainriiaunerisni and depriva¬ 
tion oC i),ll civil rights, tlify turned their attention to the‘Munici¬ 
palities, and demanded that great works sliQuld !« carried out by 
the Munioi])alit^s on which thcy_should be employed.” 

Mr. Long dealt first with London. By his ellorts an 
organisation to work on the lines laid down by tlie Mansion 
House Committee was, in the autumn of ]!i04 .'-^tended 
to every part of London. In each Metropolitan Borough 
a Joint Committee was fotmed, composed of i-epresentatives 
of the Borough Council and of the local Board of Guardians,, 
in some cases with experienced charity workeiis, to under¬ 
take the local registration and- inquiry. A Central Com¬ 
mittee, composed partly of representatives of the Local 
Joint Committees and pf the London County Council, and 
partly of persons nominated hy the Local Government 
Board, was to administer whatever funds could he obtained, 
in cai>efully devised schemes for assistance. This semi¬ 
official organisation, called into existence by the President of 
the Local Government Board without statutory authority, 
was definitely established undei' the name of “Distress 
‘Committee” for all the towns of the United Kingdom by 
the Unemployed Workmen Act, introduced in 1905 by Mr. 
Gerald Balfour, who had meanwhile succeeded Mr. Long 
at the LocaLGwerument Board. 

The Unemployed Workmen Act embodied the policy of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Circular of 1886—that respectable men, 
temporarily unemployed, should not be cast on the Poor 
Law, but should be assisted by the Municipal Authority 
of the district in which they, were resident. The casual 
labourers were expressly excluded. “ We proposed,” said 
Mk. Gerald Balfour, “ to deal with the elite of the Unem¬ 
ployed.” “ The relief of recurrent distress,” he stated in 
introducing the Bill, “was not contemplated. . . . The 
Unemphoyad for whom the Bdl was intended were respect- 
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able workmen, settled in a locality, hitherto accustomed to 
regular work, but temporarily out of employment through 
circumstances beyond •their control; capiible workmen with 
hope of rcturi? to regular work after tiding over a period 
of temporary uistress.” By authoritative rules laid down 
by the Local Government Board, no man who htid received 
Poor Relief duri^ig Jhc preceding twelve months could be 
helped', nor yet any one who had,twice previously been 
helped by the nev' authorities. But there were other pro¬ 
visions and wider imjilieations and largei^aims embodied 
in Mr. (icrald Balfour’.s Act than might have been fnferred 
from the precedents of 188G-1904. Tlie Unemployed 
Workliiiyi Act set up, for the first time. Public Authorities, 
able to dra-w on the rates for their exjienses, expressly 
charged to deal with the .social disi'ase of Uuemploy- 
. ment. The powers of these Distress Committees, which 
were to rise up in all large towns throughout the 
Kingdom, were not limited to the juovision, out of 
voluntary funds, of work at wages for men temporarily out 
■of employment. They were also empowered to pay the 
cost of the migration of nien and tlieir families to different 
parts of the United Kingdom or their emigration*; to 
establish Farm Colonics, and to start an organi£ed,8ystem 
of registration of employers Wanting workeis and workers 
wanting work within their districts. This last function of 
ascertaining the exact conditions of the Labour Market in 
every, jiart of the Kingdom was e.spccially insisted oir 
Whereas the estaUishment of a Distress Committee was to 
take place only in those twwns in which it wais deemed to 
be necessary, every County and ^County Jlprough Council 
in England and Wale§ was specifically required, if no 
Distress Committee was, established, vo appoint a Special 
Committee to ascertain, by means of edntinuous investiga¬ 
tion, and the. ihorhing of Lahour Exchanges, what exactly 
were the openings for employment within iheir respective 
areas. “ The object of the Act,” Mr. Walter Long in¬ 
formed us, “ was to provide machinery by which thofe 
who were able to work could get w'ork by legitimate 
means.” 
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, (c) The Distress Committees 

The new organisation got rapidly to work. Besides 
the Metropolis, where the voluntary machiiiery set up by 
Mr, Long was converted into the new statutory Authority 
with which we shall deal separately, nearly a hundred 
towns in the United Kingdom at once started Distress 
Committees, and began- to register applicants for assistance. 

In the Provincial Boroughs, with insignificant excep¬ 
tions, the Distress Committees had no other idea than a 
continuance of the policy of Municipal employment, which, 
as we have described, had been spasmodically carried out, 
here and' there, during the preceding twenty The 

“Labour Bureau” or “Labour Kegister” set up under the 
Act has been, in nearly e\;ery town outside the Metropolis, 
practically only a means of registering the ap])licants for 
the “Employment Relief” dispensed by the Distress 
Committee. Only the smallest use has, except in West 
Ham and two or three other places, been made in these 
towns of the powers of assisting migration or emigration. 
What has happened is-that the provision of doles of work 
by the Municipal Authorities has received a great exten¬ 
sion, and has become chronic. The simple device of 
anticipating works of paving, sewering, and road-making, 
so as to begin them in the winter, before they were 
required, has been adojded more widely than ever. A 
Certain ingenuity has been shown in inventing fjpecial 
jobs on which to set the Unemployed at. work—reclaiming 
part of Chat Moss, planting trees in the wat^r-catchment 
area at LeejJs.^foreshore reclamation at Bristol, potato¬ 
growing at Oldham and Croydon,'forming new recreation 
grounds or cleaning watercourses jn many towns. Viewed 
as a whole, these provincial examples of Municipal Em¬ 
ployment under the Distress Committees 'between 1905 
and the present time present qxactly the same character¬ 
istics as those which were undertaken in response to the 
successive Circulars of the Local Go^Jernment Board 
between 1886 and 1905. We see the same provision 
of work at the ordinary rate of Wages, not afibrded con- 
tinuou8ly,,t'.i^any man, but bnly for a few days in the 
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week, or a week or two in the course of the winter. We 
see the same swamping of the lists of applicants, by men 
who are at no time Tnore than intermittently employed, 
whether these *are dock or wharf or general labourers, or 
painter^ and builders’ labourers, and who are glad at any 
season to present themselves for odd days of work at 
current rates.^ Y^e ^ee the same excessive cost of every 
work in which accurate comparison can be_ made—an 
excess due partly' to the inevitable inefficiency of the 
Unemployed men at the work to which thgy were set, but 
chiefly to the difficulties inherent in working with Letero- 
geneojis gangs of men, few of whom were putting forth a 
full stfsi'p, and some of whom were bent on doing only 
“as much as they wu;re paid for.” We see the same con¬ 
siderable expenditure, apart from the wages to the Unem- 
• ployed, on the necessary materials, plant and supervision, 
so that it w'ould often have been cheaper, flnancially, to 
have gi’.en the wages k» the men merely as relief.. 
Finally, we see the same inevitable tendency to a 
hrinkage of the ordinary staffs of. the Municipal Depart¬ 
ments, and to a throwdug-out of• employment of the 
regular hands of the Municipal Contractors, because‘the 
“gro'vid work” on which they would have been em¬ 
ployed in the ordinary cours'e had been given to the 
Distress, Committee, to be distributed in doles of “ Em¬ 
ployment Relief” to those who had put down their names 
as unemployed. The Local Authorities, indeed, have been 
suspected of deliberately throwing the cost of their own 
projected works on the gratit from the Exchequer for the 
Unemployed. In short, we arc, by this e^ori«ncc of the 
provincial towns, forced to agree with the conclusion of 
our Investigators. “ Municipal Relie,f Works,” they 
report, “have been in operation for twenty years, and 
must, we think, pronounced a complete failure—a 
failure accentuated by the attempt to organise them'by 
the Unemployed Workmen Act of 1905. The evidence, 
we have collected seems conclusive that relief works are * 
economically useless. Either ordinary work is undertaken, 
in which case it is merely forestalled, aad, later, throws 
out of employment the men, who are in the name, or less 
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regular employ of the councils, or else it is sham work 
which \^e believe to be even more deteriorating than 
direct relief.” ' ■ 

So far as the mere provision of empleyment is con¬ 
cerned, we do not think that the three years’ experience 
of the Metropolis under the Unemployed Workmen Act 
points to any different conclusion freun tfiat to which all 
those-who have examined the working of Municipal 
Employment have been driven. In London tlie work of 
inquiring into ?nd sifting out-the applicants seems to have 
been more systematically performed by the Distress Com¬ 
mittees than in most provincial towns. Moreover the 
Central (Unemployed) Body, Ijy which the sel(^'.M men 
have been dealt with, set itself from the outset against 
the policy of sharing out. the work in small doles, so that 
those men who have been employed at all have usually, 
had work continuously for several weeks or even for 
.several months at a time, the short week of forty-three 
hours at Gd. per hour being substituted for the device of a 
“ three days’ turn ” which has elsewhere been so common. 
But the Central (U»employccT) Body, with its twenty- 
nine subordinate Distress Committees, has distinguished 
itself,mot so much by the “Employment Relief” which it 
has organised, for this haS not differed essentially from 
what has been done elsewhere, and from what had been 
done spasmodically in London for the preceding twenty 
years, but for the energy and capacity with which it has 
developed the other ideas embodied in the Unemployed 
Workmen Act. It has been *the three nery functions of 
the Unemployed Workmen Act, the establishment of 
Rural Colonies', the organisation of Labour Exchanges, 
and the removal of Workmen to places where their labour 
was required, which have proved the most valuable fruits 
of this development of Mr. Chamberlain’s.policy of with¬ 
drawing thq Unemployed from the Poor Law. 

(d) Rural Colonies 

“ The main. feature of the scheme of the Mansion 
House Oirtfimittee ” of 190^-4, 9, scheme*inherited by the 
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Central (Unemployed) Body for London, “ was the pro¬ 
vision of continuous work for male heads of fanplies, the 
men being boarded tind lodged and employed in Eural 
Colonies, whilf an allowance was paid to the families in 
London on a sc.ale based oi> the number of children, and 
averaging 14s. Gd. a week. The men were allowed to 
return home pn^urkmgh at regular intervals to visit their 
familie’s and look for. work.” Tliia idea of Eural Colonies 
was, from the first, a leading feature of the work of the 
Central Executive Committee of the Lom^ii Unemployed 
Fund, which Mr. Long had started, and it became, from 
the outset, the principal development in London under 
the U:«‘mployed Workmen Act. Under this scheme 
several hundreds of men were sent each winter, for 
periods of from four to seventeen weeks, to execute works 
. of. land reclamation, digging and excavating and road- 
making, princij)ally at Osea Island, Letchworth and 
Fambridge. At the outset, it was intended to limit 
engagements to men who had been in regular employ¬ 
ment, and who hoped to get back to definite situations 
at weekly wages, to the exclusion of the mere day 
labourer. The idea of the Rural Colony seems to'have 
been .principally to afford an automatic “ test,” it being 
assumo<l that the removal from London, the separation 
from family and associates, and • the monotony of daily 
work in the country, remote from congenial society, would 
stave .off those who are attracted to Municipal Relief 
M'^orks merely by 4,he prospect of an easy job, at regular 
if somewhat.low' remuneration. This, it will be observed, 
is, in one respect, a “test” of a.ditferent^rdfa: from that 
of admission to the General Mixed ’(Workhouse. The 
essential weakness of the “Workhouse Test” is that it 
deters by means of the very regimen to which the 
inmates of tjje institution are subjected; it therefore 
operates principally on those who have “passed the kest,” 
and have been admitted. Its efficacy is dependent on 
the deterrent regimen being continued. The Emral 
Colony, on the other hand, deters by means of the dislike 
which the undesirable man has to leaving the congenial 
surroundings t» which he, lias grown accu**«sned; its 
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operation is, therefore, only on those whom it excludes. 
In so far as" the necessity of moving into the country 
proved to serve as an effective "Test,” it offered the 
advantage of allowing the regimen at the Rufal Colony to be 
free from any features of huiuiliation, degradation, dr penal 
conditions. Those who “passed the test” could safely be 
treated in whatever manner was best for their well-being. 

Apart from minor shortcomings, which were remedied 
by experience, the main objection to these first experi¬ 
ments j’n Ruraly Colonies was "their unexpected costliness. 
It had been assumed that these c.arefully selected men, 
put to work at useful tasks, would produce, at any rate, 
some considerable proportion of their maintenance^ The 
result proved quite the reverse. The conduct of the men 
was, on the whole, good; ■ and the majority of them seem 
honestly to have worked. But, including the allowanocs 
to their families in London, they cost, on an average, 
?ibout 25s. per week each. The average out]»ut per man 
was not, as it could hardly have been expected to be, 
equal to that of the ordinary contractor’s gang. The 
expense of supervision* and skilled organisation and direc¬ 
tion of their labour was nocessa,nly heavy. The kind of 
work that could be undertaken in the winter months by 
heterogeneous gangs of unskilled labourers aggregated in 
large numbers, and constantly coming and going, was not 
^uch as offered any profitable return, even if undertaken 
under competitive conditions. We need not debit the 
enterprise with the specially unfortunate result of the 
work at Fambridge, where a .<fj)eculative job in building 
a seawall, iit or(^r to reolaim soipe land which had been 
submerged by an eruption of the sea, proved financially 
disastrous, just a^ it might easily have done to a con¬ 
tractor. In this case there was also the profit, which 
cannot be computed, of protecting other l&nd from pos¬ 
sible* damage. The typical case is perhaps that of Osea 
Jsland, where a public-spirited landowner offered the use 
of hand, buildings, materials and plant on advantageous 
terms, involving no capital outlay ; and himself managed 
the housing and feeding of t^e men at an inclusive charge. 
The operift,tmis of seawall repaijing,, roadmaking and trench- 
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ing at Osea Island cost £1770, apart 4om tte provision of 
buildings, materials and plant, “ the value of •the work done 
being estimated at £630,” by the independent valuer, and 
the actual recoupment being only £2C5, the balance going 
to the owner of the land according to agreement, in part 
return for the buildings, ^aaterials and plant provided by 
him. Thus, 134 gien, working on an leverage for nine 
weeks’ each, had received for themselves and their ^fimilies 
the erjuivalent of»ab6ut 25s. a week each, their gross pro¬ 
duct being only equal to about 8s. 2d. a week each, and 
this sum being more than absorbed by the^ost of materials, 
plant and buildings, and incidental expanses. It would 
have bfien almost exactly as cheap to the Centrdl (Unem¬ 
ployed) Body to have paid the 134 men 25s. a week each 
for doing nothing in London. The work at Letchworth 
. resulted in somewhat better financial results. Its gross cost 
was £5882, and £2091 was actually received in return. 
The 422 men had, on an pverage, slightly over ten weeks’ 
employment; and the gross product was 9s. 8d. per week* 
from which 2s. 4d. per week must be deducted for the 
expenses of supervi.sion,* plant, 'etc. The men earned, 
therefore, 7s. 4d. per week each towards their coat of 
about 25s. per week. Other enterprises yielded essenti¬ 
ally 'similar results. Wc mny, perhaps, infer that the 
employment of a few hundred carefully selected men in 
Rural tlolonies, when work can be found for them, has 
been proved to cost from 17s. to 25s. each per weekf 
which can only be, said to be less than the men and their 
families would have cost in the General Mixed Workhouse. 

But the financial results are not, iit themselves, de¬ 
cisive. The men and their families had*l»o be maintained 
somehow ; and whilst they cost less in the Rural Colonies 
than in the General Mixed Workhouse,* there is universal 
testimony thjif the results were enormously superior. The 
Colony served*, on the wholp, as a “ Telt ” of just the right 
sort. It did not dispense with the need for careful inquiry 
and selection of men. But it choked off the drinker, th6 
loafer, the “ work-shy,” and the semi-criminal “ cadger ”; 
whilst the honest and respectable man, tjiough refusing to 
leave his home whilst he "had any alternqlise, gladly 
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accepted the offer,'if he was in real distress, for the sake 
of the regulaV subsistence secured to his wife and family. 
And those men who “ passed the test ” were benefited, not, 
as in th(! General Mixed Workhouse, deteriorated, by what 
was done for them. It w'as true that, mainly owing to 
the conditions under which it fllmd been done, their work 
yielded little or. nothing of money valve. ^But they gained 
in heajth and strength.,by their stay in the country, with 
adequate food, regular hours and enfoi'ced abstinence from 
stimulants. Tl^ey gained, too, usually in character and, 
in the'best instances, ]ierhaj)s .also in morah' from the 
regular work, the sense of (;o-operation in enterprise, and 
the absence of degrading or humiliating accompaj^iments. 
Many of them gained, also, even at the neces.sarily un- 
educational work to which they were put, something in 
the way of physical and mental trainitig ; and it v^as along 
this last line that the experiment of Rural Colonies \t'a8 
further developed. 

The other form taken Ijy the Rural Colony was that of 
the Farm or Agricultural Training Establishment. By 
the public-spirited action of Mr.'Joseph FeLs, the land and 
buildings at Hollesley Bay, which had been specially 
adapted and used as an Agricultural College, were secured 
for the public and placed'at the disposal, first of the 
Central Committee for, the experiments contepiplated 
under Mr. Long’s schemi', and then of the Central (Un- 
'“'cmployed) Body. On the 1300 acres of this estate, jyiclud- 
ing not only arable land and pasture, but also extensive 
gardens, orchards, dairy and posltry farms, much heath for 
bringing in^p cultivation,^and a brickfield, it was proposed 
to combine threfi" different purposes, namely 

(i.) “The provision of special work for periods 
of exceptional distress,” the men being employed at 
improving the estate and “ double-di|^ing ” for the 
•planting of fruit trees; „ 

(ii.) “The provision of more continuous work for 
• men who . . . show a marked aptitude for country 
life,” these selected men being trained “for perma¬ 
nent work in the country as gardeners or farm 
labousars ”; and 
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(iii.) “The establishment of^suitable men and 
families in agricultural or otjier rurftl industry,” 
whether in, farfti or market -.garden situations at 
wages, bf the establishment of small holdings, or 
l)y emigration, for which special training was to be 
afforded. I 

To the Farn^Colony thus established with the approval 
of the'Local ISiovernrncnt Board of,] 905, the twenty-nine 
Distress Committees in the Metropolitan Boroughs have 
been authorised to send, from among the local “ Unem¬ 
ployed,” selected married men of good character, choosing 
primarily those who expressed a desire to be trained for 
agriculture or to emigrate. The, wives and families re¬ 
ceived tlie weekly allowance that we have already 
described, the men themselves, getting at the Colony 
. only their board and lodging and sixpence a week for 
pocket money. Every month they were allowed two days’ 
furlough, their railway fares being paid, in order to visit 
their homes and look for work. They could, of course, 
leave the Colony at any moment,^ receiving their railway 
tickets 10 London, and the allowance to their families 
being stopped after the ^current week. In the courSe of 
the four years that this Farm Colony has been in.opera- 
tion, ovei- 3000 men have bedli admitted and discharged, 
the average stay being 11 ■•5 weeks.. Of this number ab^out 
174 (with 700 dependents) have been emigrated, along 
with tjieir families; 42 (with 183 dependonts),have been 
assisted to migrate to country situations elsewhere; and 
495 have tal^cn their discharge on having obtained work, 
these “known cases” being only a part «f tha total who 
have found work. The remainder of the*fhen, comprising 
three-fourths of the wholg, were either returned to London 
on the completion of the maximum stay allowed, or left 
prematurely on* one ground or another, without anything 
being known of their having got into situations. • 

The actual cost of the experiment cannot easily be 
calculated, because it is impossible to decide by v4iat’ 
amount the commercial value of the estate has been in¬ 
creased by the various works that have been executed, the 
large extensions* of the market-garden and fruit, orchards 
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that have been mlide, and the other improvements that 
have been efifected, all of which are of the nature of capital 
outlay. The acttial amount by which tlje Central (Unem¬ 
ployed) Body, and its predecessor, the Central Executive 
Committee, are out of pocketAown to September 30th, 1908, 
including the purchase of the estate and cottages (£33,000), 
and all tlie improvements, as well as the maintenance of 
the pien and all expenses, has been (less recoupments 
from sales of produce, etc.) £111,573. •‘Agaiu.st this there 
is to be set the undoubted great improvement of a freehold 
estate'of 1300 ^res. What is more certain is that, includ¬ 
ing the family allowances, and between 5s. and 6s. per 
week for food, the men cost, on an average, with railway 
fares, supervision and incidental expenses, something like 
25s. to 30s. a week each. 

The Hollesley Bay Farm Colony, started witli such 
wide and varied objects, has become the subject of some 
controversy. To us, surveying the whole course of the 
' experiment, two factors seem to have militated against its 
complete success, namely, the mixture of aims with which 
the undertaking was started, and the peremptory extinction 
of the project which had afforded the stimulus of hope 
indispensable to the success of any social experiment. The 
mixture of aims interfered, from the outset, with the 
single-mindedness of t)ie organisation. The Colony was 
devised primarily as a training establishment; but it wsis 
"‘"made to serve also as a place where hundreds of men could 
be provided merely with employment, .which it was hoped 
would he productive of profit. > To some members of the 
governing body, the main purpose of the Colony was the 
training afforded. To o’thers, its chief value seemed the 
opportunity of finding productive employment for the 
Unemployed. Td others, a.gain, it seemed a stage towards 
the settlement upon the land of a selected'number of men 
trained for the purjiose. The Distress Committees, whilst 
selecting, oh the whole, respectable men of decent conduct, 
failed to find enough men who wished to be trained for 
agriculture, or for emigration, and were tempted to fill 
up all the availa))le places by dispatching the best of the 
men who, on finding no otner alternative open to them, 
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would consent to go. The idea of connning.admission to 
the Eural Colony to men who had liftld fcgular situations, 
and might ho^) 0 'to regain such, wa^ quickly abandoned, 
largely because the Distress Committees had little or 
nothing else to offer to the crftwd of casual dock or general 
labourers and building krldes’ labourer-s, who made up 
three-fourths. 0 ^ tire applicants. Thus, rtie bulk of the 
men sent to the Colony were mtn who did not* want 
to be trained iiT agriculture, who resented the idea, 
and who looked upon their engagcn>ent mer£ly as 
one of employment away from their homes in a remote 

1 country j)lace, at the severe task of “ double-digging ” in 
cold weatluT, for wages whic-h they described as “ a penny 
a day.” The unfortunate Superintendent of the Colony 
would find scores of such men- arriving—sometimes as 

• many ns eighty in a single day—who w'ere sore at what 
secuned to them unnecessary exile, who had no wish to be 
taught anything, and for wlioni, w’hatever the weather,* 

• work had to he found. Wo think that it is no little testi¬ 
mony to tlie advantageous circumstances of the Hollesley 
Bay Es.nte, to the patience, skill and admiiiistra,tive 
capacity of the Superintendent, and to the practical 
wisdoin with which, on the whole, the enterprise has been 
conducted, tliat, under all these disadvantages, the cost 
has been kept down to so low rt figure, the men have 
gained so much advantage, and the discipline of the estab- i 
iishment has been so well maintained. But' from the 
stand-point of affoi'ding productive employment there can 
he little douirt that the Hollesley Bay experiment has been 
open to the criticisms thijt have been madS^on ffther forms 
of Municipal work for the Unemployed. Its sole merits, 
from this stand-point, are that, unlike.Municipal Belief 
Works, it has served as tlic right sort of Test, and that it 
has provided ffTiose who passed the Test jvith healthy main¬ 
tenance and a task of work ki the open air of the counVy, 
witliout degrading accompaniments, instead of in a London. 
Workhouse or Labour Yard. 

From the stand-point of aflbrding training to those 
men who wished to engage in agricultural pursuits in 
England or the 'Colonies, th« Hojlesley Bay Colony must 

vor, Ti ‘ * 
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be counted success. The varied and praetical character 
of the instructi^jn provided appears to be just what is 
required for the would-be emigrant or small-holder; 
and, moreover, the training has, in fact, enabled a certain 
number of men to obtain 'permanent situation.^ in this 
country. But the use of the 'Colony as a Training Estab¬ 
lishment has been hampered in various ways. The men 
themselves seldom goi (juite free from the idea that they 
were there for productive employment, 'and some of them 
were, for this, reason, indiSposed to take the training 
seriously. The u.se of the Colony as a place upon which 
some hundreds of the Unemployed could be “dum])ed,” 
merely in order to be set to wmrk, necessarily absorljed 
much of the time and zeal of the administrative staff; and 
diverted the interest and attention of the minority of men 
who were there for training. Those who, for one reason 
or another, w'ere not suitable emigrants, looked to finding 
situations in the country; hut the failure to organise any 
complete system of Labour Exchanges in every County, 
to which we shall presently refer, made it almost impossible 
to discover the existence of suitabhi vacancies. Finally, 
there came the blow which dest-oyed the stimulus of hope 
under which the Colony had worked, in the decision of the 
Local Government Board in October 1906, that the 
erection of cottages should be stopped, tliat no part of 
the 1300 acres could be set aside for small holdings, and 
that, in spite of the terms of the Statute, no further 
expenditure was to be incurred by the Central (Unem¬ 
ployed) Body to assist even the selected men who—to u.se 
Mr. Walter Long’s own words to us—had “ taken advan¬ 
tage of tlie opportunity offered to them to really learn 
how to cultivat" their land to a profit,” and had been 
specially trained with this object, in establishing them, as 
intended, on the land, so that they “ migfit become self- 
supporting- citizens.” 

Our impression of the success and failure of the Holles- 
ley Bay Farm Colony has been confirmed by the results of 
an investigation, made by one of our number in the spring 
of 1908, into the after-careers of the 1853 men who had, 
at that “time, passed through the Colony. This inquiry. 
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conducted by personal visitations of llte homes in all the 
twenty-nine Boroughs of London, had the '.ulvipitage of 
being undertaken some time after Jhe 'earlier batches of 
men had returtied home from the Colony; but this lapse of 
time, whilst it increased the value of the Report with regard 
to those men who w'cre foujid, necessarily involved the loss 
from sight of a*large proportion who wei^; dead (10), not 
actualfy found (14), pr who had j-emoved without^ trace 
(740). Out of tl?o 1089 whose careers were more or less 
ascertaineil, 174 had emigrated and were mostly reported 
to be doing well, and lietween 40 and 50 4)ad founR situa¬ 
tions in the country. But the great majority of the men, 
who were for the most part those sent to the Colony 
merely for employment, not for training, had had to 
return to London, and it is the after-careers of these 
. mfii which arc of the greatest significance. From 
the interesting statistics of the Report made on these 
casc.s certain broad featujes stand out. In more than 
90 per cent of the cases the men had been physically 
bencfitiMl by the stay at the Colony. Health and strength, 
impaired by Ihe privatioli and mental distress that goes 
with Unemployment, had usually been restored or'im¬ 
proved. In a little over 8 per cent of the ca8es,it was 
declared tluit no such physical' benefit had resulted, these 
being usually cases in which the man had been sent home 
through illness, or in which delicate men had been unable 
to stand the exposure. Nearly all the wives spoke highlj 
of the Ilolle.slcy Biiy Scheme, and found the weekly allow- 
iuice sufficient to live upoti, owing to its regularity. A 
great many of them said that they and Uie clyldren were 
able to live in comfort; 1}ut after the m.^t's return, and a 
few weeks of irregular work, the homi; had gone back to 
its normal destitute condition. Only 9 per cent of the 
wives found itr impossible to keep their homes decently 
on the monej allowed them, In one family only was there 
evidence of the absence of the man causing injury to the 
home, and in this case the wife ran away whilst her husband* 
was at the Colony. In spite of the extreme poverty every¬ 
where, 63'3 per cent of the homes werg reported on as 
being clean and.well kept, 22^4 per cent were fiiirly clean. 
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and only 14’3 pel cent were dirty. Of the whole 908 
men actually visite^l, 41’4 per cent had not made any 
application to the Ii|'ii.stre.ss Committee .or the Poor Law 
since their return from the Colony. Of the remaining 
58‘6 per cent, 33'5 per cent had applied to the ’Distress 
Committee with uo result, per cent had ajiplii'd to the 
Distress Comipittee and had tempopary work given to 
them, whilst 11'4 per .cent had applied to the .Poor Law. 
It is from the industrial stand-point that the after-careers 
arc lea.st satisfactory. Only .in about 10 per cent of the 
cases 'nad the bnan succeeded in getting into a regular 
situation of sbme permanence, though “ fairly regular 
work ’’ was reported of about 7 per cent more. What 
appears to be a considerable proportion of those engaged 
in the Building Trades had obtained fairly continuous 
work at the usual busy season in the sjiring, but found, 
themselves unemployed again in the winter. In no fewer 
than 107 cases, out of 908 npen actually ymtad, skilled 
arttmns arul mechanics — carpenters, compositors, boot¬ 
makers, tailors, blacksmiths and engineers among them 
—had sunk to be general labourers. Of the men who 
were simply returned to London, and whom the Central 
(Unemployed) Body had drojiped there, to sink or swim, 
the great majority had, in fact, found themselve.s in no 
way permanently re-established, but once more in the same 
chronic state of “Under-employment,” dividing their time 
between doing a little casual work and tramjiing about in a 
hopeless search for a better job, and quickly beiroming, for 
the most part, in as great need of help as they were a year 
or two before. .Li seven cases at least (besides many others 
among the 740*hot traced), the home had been broken up, 
and the men and their families were in the Workhouse. 

It is clear that, however superior may have been the 
stay at Holle,sley Bay to residence in the Workhouse, or to 
work in the Labour yard, thp capital drawback has been 
that the great bulk of the men have been allowed to return 
to, the same demo'ralising morass of chronic Under¬ 
employment from which they were taken. In these cases 
no permanent gpod has be'en done. But the experiment 
has not Jicen fully carried dut as it was intended. V¥hat 
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Mr. Walter Long thought that he hid authori.sed were 
“ experiment.s in regard to the deserving apjdicanta, with a 
view not only giving them tempoiliry employment, but 
also . . . to .semring their 2 )<inianeMt re-e><tahlishment so 
that tliey iniglit become selt-snpporting citizens in future.” 
As a remedy for the di.str.ejs due to llneinjdoyment, the 
Rural Colony falis .short, becnu.se, under tb@ ])re,sent policy 
of the Local Governimmt Board, it stands alone. • The 
Central (Unemployed) Body was definitely informed that 
the Act was “ only intended fi)r the provision of temporary 
relief” But the Act itself .said that the lemporary work 
was to be such a.s the Local Authority thought “ be^t calcu¬ 
lated to put the man in a i>ositiou to obtain regular work 
or other means of supporting himself.” Wluit is huLing is, 
as regards the trained and tested men, some appropriate 
• machinery for .securing, as was originally contemplated, 
“ their permanent re-establishment.” 


(e) The Labour Exchange 

It wcjuid be unfair to Mr. Walter Long and Mr. Gei ald 
Balfour not to record that they recognised the necess’ity 
for nuichinery in order to enable the new Employment 
Authorities that they were setting up to discover exactly 
where and how the applicants for-relief could be perma¬ 
nently re-established in employment. It was part of the 
provision made by the Unemployed Workmen. Act that 
there should be, in every County and County Borough, 
an official o.gi^nisation for ascertaining the local conditions 
of employment, and thi.s was to take the fujpin of a universal 
network of Jjabour Exchanges covering the whole country, 
which would, when in full, working orde^;, show at once in 
what parts of the country there was any unsatisfied demand 
for labour. W^ere a Distress Committee was set up, the 
conduct of tne Labour Eschange was entrusted to* it. 
Wherever no Distress Committee was set up, there was, 
to be a Special Committee appointed by the County ’or 
County Borough Council, and expressly directed to fulfil 
the same function. “The n^work of Labour Bureaus 
which the (Unemployed Workmen) Act was intended to 
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establish all over the cou7itry ” was, in fact, as Mr. Gerald 
Balfour described it 
scheme. 

Unfortunately, as it seems to us, this part of the scheme 
of the Unemployed AAorkmon Act has, outside the Metro¬ 
polis, been left practically in<(pcrative. In spite of the 
mandatory terms of the Act in this, resipect, wo cannot 
find that these Special .Committees were ever appointed in 
England and Wales, or (except in Ij.an.J-kshire, Hamilton 
and M^therwelll anywhere in'Scotland or Ireland, or that 
any Labour Exclianges were, as the Act required, set up 
for the l^irge proportion of the country not falling within 
the jurisdiction of any Distress Committee. Thu.s, as the 
Act has actually been administered. Labour Exchanges 
have been established only in places where Unemjdoynient 
was so great as to warrant the setting up of a Di.stress 
Committee; and where, consequently, they were fdi'e- 
.doomed to find it impossible >to discover situations for 
those who registered themselves. In those places at 
which, in the judgment of the Local Government Board, 
there was no such pressure of tlie Unemployed, and where, 
accordingly, there may have beep vacant situations to be 
filled, 110 Labour Exchangiis have been established. , Thus 
it was that it came about that when the Superintendent of 
the Hollesley Bay Farm Colony sought to discover vacant 
situations in country districts for the picked men whom he 
had trained to agricultural work, he found that the Labour 
Exchanges for the rural districts had not been established, 
and he had to make shift, just'as if the Act .had not been 
pas.sed, with pefcj^nal solicitation and private correspond¬ 
ence, and with costly advertisements in new.spapers 
circulating in rurql districts. 

Apart from the failure to set up Labour Exchanges in 
the places in whiqh no Distress Committ'^ were estab¬ 
lished, the Act was itself in fault, as we can now see, in 
,ever associating one of these organisations with the other. 
The fact that the Labour Exchange was established by, or 
in close connection with, a Distress Committee—as hap¬ 
pened nearly everywhere outside the Metropolis—not only 
tended to-make it regarded pierely as art adjunct of the 


0 us, an integral part of the general 
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Municipal Relief Works, but also prejudiced it, from the 
start, in the minds of competent skilled workmen seeking 
new situations, and of.employers desi|:ingi anything better 
than the crowci of casual labourers and men downtrodden 
by misfortune or misconduct who make up the bulk of the 
applicants for Employment, itelief. Nor did the Distress 
Committees mak|! any attcApt to create a network. We 
do not find tlitit the dilferent Labour Exchanges that pro¬ 
fessed to register the Ideal demand for and supply of labour 
opened up communications with each other, in order to 
make known the local position for each other’s benefit. To 
do this (Ifectively needeil organisation fi*om a national 
centre, to which each Labour Exchange might have daily 
reported—even if it could report only that theie were no 
unsatisfied demands for labour of any kind, and that there 
, were so many men, of such and such occupations, out of 
work. Even this negative result would have been of use 
in i>reventing the aimless wandering in search of employ- 
, ment that now goes on. ’It might have proved, too, the' 
extent and ubiquity of Unemployment. We cannot but 
regret tliac, just as no .steps w«re taken by the Local 
Government Board to got established the complete network 
of Labour Exchanges conlenqilated by the Act of 1905, so 
no ste].)s have been taken to organise, by means of a Central 
Exchangi^ any means of intercommunication among such 
local Exchanges as are in operation. 

In the Metropolis, however, tThe experiment of the 
Labour Exchange has been tried with some smibess. The 
Central (Un miployed) Body the view, after some 
discussion, that the Labour Exchanges contemplated by 
the Act of 1905 should have no tjounecT^>B wifli the tem¬ 
porary registers of applicants for Employment Relief that 
were opened each winter by the Distress Committees; and 
that what wai<..required, in good times and bad alike, was 
some permar eht machinery for enabling employers ^and 
wage-earners to find out eacli other’s whereabonts and each 
other’s requirements more easily and more certainly anA 
more quickly than would otherwise be possible. I'he 
Labour Exchanges which had* been set on foot in various 
parts of Londoji were forme(^ into a single organisation, 
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and after some oarf ful experimenting as to what was and 
what was not practical Je, the whole of the Metropolis was 
gradually covered b}*" a network of public employment 
agencies, telephouically interconnected, and reporting to 
a common centre. Thes(' are already being resorted to by 
employers of labour of every kind, skilled and unskilled, 
male and female, manual and clbfical, the iiuraber of situa¬ 
tions offered through their agency being at the end of the 
year 1'908 at the rate of 33,000 per annum. They are 
also being increasingly apj)lied_to by wage-earners of every 
kind, not merely by those who are actually Unemployed, 
but by those who expect or do.sire to change their situa¬ 
tions. It is interesting to find that the Trade Unions, 
at first suspicious, if not ac-tually hostile, have l)ecome 
steadily more friendly to the iiistitutio)i, which they find 
of positive advantage, not only to their mendicr.s, but also 
to their organisation. We are informed that, on December 
31, 1908, no fewer than thirty-two Trade Union Branches 
Were already keeping their “vacant books” actually at the 
Labour Exchange itself. The number of situations of 
profii.ssedly permanent character filled by the Metropolitan 
Labour Exchanges at the end of 1908 was at the rate of 
more than 20,000 per annum. 

The experience of the Labour Exchange in London 
indicates both its utility and its limitations. It does not 
increase the volume of demand for laboui’. It does not 
- create work at wages where no employer offers it. But 
in all but tile best organised trades it abridges the interval 
between one situation and another, during which no wages 
are earned. It greatly reduces the weary, aimless tramp 
of the Uneftiployed workman all ovei' London, from one 
firm to another, in the attempt to discover, by actual 
application to oner after another^ which of them wants 
another hand. It enables the workman to^^jiscertain, by 
calling at one office in his own neighbourhood, what 
inquiries havh been made for fiis own kind of labour all 
over Loudon. To the employer it offers, similarly, the 
choice among the available workmen of the kind he 
requires. But the Labour ■ Exchange affords a further 
contribution towards the solution of the pfoblem of Uu- 
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employment. Ex])erience proves that| even in London, 
at a time when thousand.? are unemployed, there are 
opportunities for the* taking on of I more hands which 
employers forego because tliey cannot, in the absence 
of machinery oi this kind, discover quickly and without 
trouble exactly the kind of labour that they require. By 
enabling these oyporturiitiSf? to be taken, instead of being 
let .slip/ the Lill>our Exchange may,^to some .sliglit ej^tent, 
and with regard to»c,ertain specialised kinds of skill, even 
increase the volume of emplpymeiit. Finally, -experience 
shows that the Labour Exchange offer* tlie mefcns of 
“decasualising” labour. Though one employer wants 
a man for Monday only, there are others who witnt men 
for Tuesday only, others for Wednesday only, and so on. 

In so far as such employers draw their casual labour from 
.a common Exchange, it may cease to be casual so far as 
the'dabourers are concerned, one job being “dovetailed” 
with another so as to give each man practiciilly continuous 
employment.. 'J'o the possibility of developing this use of * 
Labour Exchanges we shall recur in a subsequent chapter. 


(r) Paying th.e Cost of Itemoval 

Buf the Unemployed Workmen Act did not merely 
aim at jiroviding machinery for n.'^certaining what situa¬ 
tions w<!ib vacant in any })art of J;he United Kingdom, 
and for discovering where there was a localTS^ess, and 
where a local deficiency of labom. It also enabled the 
Ijocal Authorities to make jt po.ssiblo for the necessitous 
man, and his ‘family, to move to the situation found for 
him, or to the place wheT’c labouV was TRost iiT demand. 
This, too, was to be outside the Poor Jjaw. Mr. Walter 
Long had realised that to permit any Destitution Authority 
to subsidise tl^e removal of the Unemployed from one 
locality to an )dier would rqin, in advance, this metljof 
of helpfulness. For the first time for a whole'generatioi 
the Act of 1905 enabled public funds to be used, ap^ 
from the Poor Law, for paying the expenses of th( 
removal of men and their families from jrlaces in whicl 
they could get no employment, to other places in whicl 
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there was an ascertajined demand for labour. The Central 
(Unemployed) Body for London set itself diligently to 
utilise all the ojrpoi-l.unities thus afforded. The other 
parts of England ana Wales were scrutinised to discover 
situations for which no local candidates were available, 
and, contrary to tlio common expectation, such were 
found. It was discovered that^ some men in distress had 
family connections in other places, by means of-which 
they could get along and becom(! self-supporting, if only 
they could come within their reach. Care was taken that 
no remfoval was\ sanctioned until satisfactory assurances 
were obtained that definite situations were available, that 
the employment offered was of a permanent character, 
and that arrangements had been made for providing suit¬ 
able homes in the towns or villages to which the families 
were transferred. In this way it was found possible to 
assist the removal of some scores of families, representing 
about 300 persons; one-half of them from Woolwich to 
'South Wales and Lancashire, where there has been an 
actual demand for labour; and one-half, being men who 
have been trained at the Farm Colony, to various situa¬ 
tions in the country. 

Pepding the development of better means of discover¬ 
ing unsatisfied demands for labour in other parts of this 
country, the chief work of transfer has necessarily taken 
the form of removal to other parts of the Empire in which 
there was proved to be a need for more workers. Where 
men have expressed a desire to emigrate, and have been 
found, after careful investigation, in every way suitable, 
they have been .assisted to go to Canada, and, in a few 
cases, to New 'Zealand." In the first two years of its 
existence the Central (Unemployed) Body thus enabled 
no fewer than 8000 persons to remove to new homes, 
in nearly all cases making arrangements uyliieh ensured 
the pien employment immediately on arriviil. 

This policy of enabling selected men among the 
•Unemployed to remove to new localities, whether merely 
from one county of England to another, or from one 
part of the Empire to another, is sometimes eriticised as 
affording no real help. ID'it is said, the men who wish 
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to shift arc strong and competent, thellocality or country 
in which they are living cannot afford tO loje their 
services; whilst if thty are weak fnd ‘incompetent, no 
other locality or country will wish to receive them, or will 
be able to provide a living for them. It was suggested, 
in short, that not only was there no unsati.sfied demand 
for labour anywlier^, but'fliat, even if sych an opening 
could be found, the best men woultl not need to gc^, and 


the worst men woilid not be allowed to come. This seems 
to have been the view taken by nearly all the provincial 
Distress Committees. But the Central (Unemployed) 
Body for London found that this summtft-y way of dis¬ 
posing of the possibilities of migration and enligration 
did not exhaust the question. Investigation and experi¬ 
ence proved that, whilst a change of locality was not 
. avjiilable as a method of assisting the bulk of unemployed 
woVkmen, there were some men for whose distress it was a 
successful, and even the myst appropriate, remedy. At all^ 
. times, an(l in all places, there are “industrial misfits”—men 
who have been thrown out of gear with their surround¬ 
ings, it may be by the Ideal stoppage of their industry, 
it may bo by the loss of heart in themselves—who will 
never really be able to struggle to their feet in thgir old 
locality, but who, could they'but get a new start, amid 
new circumstances, are likely to become permanently 
successful. To enable these men tp change their environ¬ 
ment »iay be, as the experience of the Central (Unem¬ 
ployed) Bod^' for Ijondon has abundantly proved, the most 
really helpfui, as well as tho most permanently economical, 
way of relieving their distress. 


(g) The Inadequckcy ofHhe Ummployed Workmen Act 

But althor^h the experience of the Central (Unem¬ 
ployed) Bodj for London proves the Unemployed Workmen 
Act to contain germs of very promising developments, the 
provisions of the Act have been found, in nearly all gteaff 
centres of population, quite inadequate to the needs. The 
Act was avowedly only experimental ip character. It 
definitely established the public responsibility for dealing 
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i'-ith Unemploymeiif', and provided raacliinery for ascer- 
aining t,he afea and depth of the distress, without at the 
ame time affordfiig ihc Local Authorities any adequate 
ueans of coping with the distress that they had probed 
,nd tested. AVe have accordingly found an almo'st uni¬ 
versal dissati.sfaction with the j|ct, which sometimes takes 
he form, espec;ially among tho.se whose • experience has 
teen limited to the provision of Employment Relief, of 
leclaiing it to l)e of no utility wliatever.* 

AVe may note, to begin with, the. failure of practically 
very Eocal Authority to do anything at all even for a 
arge proportion'of those applicants whom they had found 
digiblc for assistance under the Act and in every way 
vorthy of it. Thus, it has been found that, in round 
lumbers, out of every hundred applicants who have pre- 
ented themselves, a third have been ineligible under the 
imiting conditions prescribed by the Local Governme'nt 
Board, and out of those wdiose, claims have been enter- 
aiued, at least half have had to be sent empty away, 
vhilst those for whom anything could be done at all have 
fot help only after long delay, ahd then only in a manner 
lopelessly inadequate to their proyed need. It is difficult to 
ealiseilic sickening despair which conscientious mepibcrs 
if Distress Committees have' felt in listening to the stories 
if applicant after applicant, whom they knew, to be 
■espectable hard-working men in distress through no fault 
if their own, whose distress it was generally understood 
hat Parliament had directed to be relieved, and for whom 
t was nevertheless manifest that nothing waij likely to be 
lone. Mat^yrs mp;. much aggravated by the exceptionally 
irolonged depre'ssion in the London building trade. It 
nust, we think, be a fundamental, principle of any dealing 
vith the subject of Unemployment at all, that the Public 
Authority charged with this service must b? in a position 
(0 provide appropriate treatment, in one way or another, 
or every case of proved eligibility that comes before it. 

The failure to do anything even for the most worthy 
ipplicants has been, to some extent, due to lack of funds. 
Though the Act set up public, bodies to grapple with the 
listress, and allowed thpm to take nut of the rates all the 
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expenses of their organisation, it perm|tted no expenditure 
from the rates upon the very object of the'organisation, 
namely, the relief of the distress. / In* most places the 
donations of tne charitable have proved quite inadequate. 
The sirecdal giants made by. Parliament each year have 
been made so late, and ha^e been clogged with so many 
conditions, that«iany places have found it impracticable to 
obtain'any advantage from them., “The Act,” deposed 
one of our witness's, “ either went too far by being intro¬ 
duced at- all, or not far enough, tlic former being my own 
opinion. Sjieaking generally, it is absolutely ridiculous to 
think that voluntary funds will be subscribed, when certain 
sums may be taken out of the rates in connection with the 
same objects. We have had the proper machinery in 
motion since the Act was ])ut into force, but have had no 
fupds whatever to work with so far as paying for work 
dolie, whether necessary and of a good and useful character 
or .sirn])Iy in the form of relief work. As 1 have said^ 
before, wc tried to carry out tlic Act, but because we could 
not show a condition of ali'airs that was nearly impossible, 
we failco utterly in obtafning any portion of the grant 
made by Parliament, to utter disgust of many oY our 
members.” . 

The conditions of eligibility for assistance under the 
Act—imposed, it must be remenibered, not by the Act 
itself, but by the Local Uovernnient Boarjl—have been 
proveit greatly to limit its utility. The rcsideytial quali¬ 
fication, for instanae, has been found to exclude some of 
the most ’,voi;thy applicants, and to operate in some cases 
as a penalty for having really tried to fyyi work.in another 
district across the purely artificial borough* boundai'y. As 
one Distress Committee points out; 

“ A man i.s ter many years a ratepayer in one district, and, to 
better his positidh, lie removes fo another dfttric;,, and in, sajj, six 
months' time, through some cause or other, and tery probably 
through no fault of his own, he loses the position and is out ofc 
work; he is not eligible to be registered under the Act in 'the 
district where he resides, and he is not eligible for the district which 
he has left, because in both cases Ije has not the necessary twelve 
months’ residential qualification.”' 
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The exclusion f-om the benefits of the Act of men who 
had received Poor Relief, and of men who had been assisted 
under the Act at aiy time during two sjiccessive years, 
debarred from help many of the most pressing cases. 
Thus, at Soutliampton, “upwards of 200 deserving men 
with families have been prohjibited from participating in 
the work at tlie disposal of the Distress Oanimittee, for the 
reason that these mcii have on an average received 3s. or 
4s. each in relief at the cost of the poor' rate. These small 
sums have only been obtained by the men when their 
families have been absolutely in need of food.” The 
regulations led, in fact, to the ludicrous position that, 
whilst tlie West Ham Distress Committee wei'c jiroviding 
for hundreds of men on their own Relief Works, the West 
Ham Guardians were driven themselves to “provide relief 
work on their land . . . for . . . men who ha ve registered 
with the Distress Committee, and arc considered suitable 
cases for assi.stancc, but who are disqualified from receiving 
same owing to having received either similar assistance 
within the past two years or Poor Law Relief.” The result 
was that several hundreds of the Unemployed were 
employed on vacant land by the Distress Committee, and, 
within a quarter of a mile of them, several hundreds more 
on other land by the Board of Guardians. It w’as, there¬ 
fore, not surprising that Mr. Asquith, in November 1908, 
announced that these exclusions would be abandoned. 

There was, in fact, no justification under the Statute, 
as the Local Government Boards for Scotland and Ireland 
rightly held, for excluding men who had, in the past, 
received Poor R'fcl’ef The Act was intended for the relief 
of a limited class of the Unemployed—those who, from no 
fault of their own, had fallen out of situations of assumed 
permanency, and were in distress. What this class was 
does not clearly appear in any of the conditions drafted by 
the Local Government Boards Conditions aiming at the 
exclusion of the Unemployable, of the chronically Under¬ 
employed, and of the Men of Discontinuous Employment 
—classes that we shall specifically describe in the followdng 
chapter- - would, have beep in accordance with the inten¬ 
tions of the authors of the Statute. But to any such 
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cleavage the fact of having in the pastj'eeeived Poor Eelief, 
perhaps on account of some exceptional emergency, was 
quite irrelevant. • i * 

Finally, we may note that the form and substance of 
the in(|uiries into the applicants’ conduct and past life 
prescribed by the Local Qovernment Board excited resent¬ 
ment, and greatly limited ttie benefits of the Act. “ Some 
of the questions on .the Record Paper are of such an 
imjuisitorial charifbter that the best class of Unemployed 
workmen, almost without • exception, have' refused to 
register, preferring to suffer in silence.”' It was, In fact, 
mjver made clear with what objects, or oii what principle, 
the inquiries were prescribed. The essential fact to be 
ascertained as a condition of the eligibility of an Able- 
bodied aj)plicant for treatment by an Employment 
Ajithority—treatment, that is to say, of some kind —is, in 
our opinion, the existence of Unemployment. This, of 
itself, should be .sufficient ,io entitle an applicant to assist-^ 
ance a])propriate to his needs. We do not think that 
further inquiries would have been resented, if it had been 
made clear that t hey ha’d been * prescribed, not for the 
object of finding out whejm to exclude, but merely for the 
purpose of considering in what way the applicant, could 
most appropriately and helpfully be relieved. It is, in our 
o])inion,.oniy at tins point and for.this purpose—that is to 
say, as diagnosis for guidance in t»eatment-^h^ inquiries 
as to character, past employment, sobriety and ipembership 
of societie.s are warranted or socially useful. 

(h)* Conclusions 

We have, therefore, to report:— 

1. That as eompared with the methods of relieving 
the Unempio^d under the Poor Law, the experience of 
the policy—inaugurated by* Mr. Chamterlain’j Circular of 
1886, and definitely confirmed by the Unemployed Work¬ 
men Act of 1905—of withdrawing the Unemployed frona 
the Poor Law, has proved full of valuable suggestion and 
promise. 

2. That thefprecedent of the Lancashire Cotton Famine 
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suggests that Pul]fic Works, carried on under specialised 
organisation' for a hnr.ited period, with the object of employ¬ 
ing particular clAsseil of persons deprived 0 / definite situa¬ 
tions by some accidental or temporary cessation of their 
regular employment, and practically certain to resume 
their ordinary occupations, lupy prove the easiest method 
of relieving their ti'ansient destitution. * 

3i That twenty years’ experiemte has proved that it is 
not practicable in ordinary times to disentangle these 
cases from those of re.specti>b]c men who arc chronically 
Unemployed of Under-employed; with the result that 
any work at wages afi’orded by Local Authorities as a 
method of providing for the Unemployed tends to become 
chi'onic, and, instead of being confined to the men thrown 
out of definite situations by the accidental and tem|)orary 
dislocation of industry, is, in practice, participated, in 
by those who an; chronically Uncmjiloyed or Under¬ 
employed, to an even greater extent than by those for 
whom it was intended. 

4. That whilst the Unemployed Workmen Act has 
enabled a certain number of respectable workmen to tide 
over temporary distress with out, recourse to the Poor Law, 
it has demonstrated that, as a method I'or ])rovidjng for 
chronic Unemployment or’Under-employmcnt, the jnovi- 
sion of work at wages by Local Authorities aff'ords no 
remedy attends evcK-to intensify the evil. 

5. Thi^t the work at wages provided by Local .Autho¬ 
rities i.s, in practice, either diverted* from the ordinary 
employees of the Local Auth(5ritie.s, or else abstracted 
from w’hat woidd- otherwise hayc gone to the regular 
employees of ‘ (iontractors for public works; with the 
result, in either case, of creating, sooner or latei', as much 
Unemployment as it relieves, and of thus throwing the 
cost of relieving the distress upon other wjige-earners. 

'6. That work at wages, given to the Unemployed by 
Local Authorities for a few days or a few weeks at a time, 
tends, like the opening of a Labour Yard by the Board of 
Guardians, actually to promote the ■ disastrous Under¬ 
employment charaeteristiejof some industries, and posi¬ 
tively encourages employers and eraplojed to acquiesce 
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in intermittent emplbyment and casual jobs, instead of 
regular work at definite weekly wage^" * , 

7. That the Unemployed Workmen Act of 1905, 
whilst not excluding temporary Eelief Works, contem¬ 
plated and provided also for oihcr experiments in provid¬ 
ing for the Unemployed, which have unfortunately not 
been adequately«put,into d^teration by the,Local Govern¬ 
ment Boards for England and Wales^ Scotland and Ireland 
respectively, or by»the Local Authorities. 

8. That one of the most promising of these experi¬ 
ments—the provision of Eural Colonies #where th6 Un¬ 
employed could be trained with a view to their permanent 

’ re-establishment as self-supporting citizens, whether on 
the land or otherwise, in England or elsewhere—has been 
tried at the Hollesley Bay Farm Colony, with a consider- 
, able measure of success. Unfortunately, as it seems to 
usf* the Local Government Board for England and Wales 
now insists on regarding this Farm Colony only as a 
, means of affording temporary relief and not as a means of 
training men for future self-support; and refuses to per¬ 
mit any further expenditure for the purpose of per¬ 
manently establishing even those men who have Been 
selected and trained. 

9. That another valuable provision of the Unemployed 
Workmen Act was that requiring tjie establishment, quite 
apart from the existence of distress^from Unemployment, 
of a complete network of Labour Exchanges,*covering the 
whole of the United Kingdom. Wherever a Distress 
Committee was not establislied, the Act expressly required 
the Council bf every County and Couijty Borough to 
appoint a Special Committee to investigate the conditions 
of the labour market by means of Labour Exchanges, and 
to establish or assist such Exchanges Vithin its area. 
Such a network of Labour Exchanges, covering the whole 
Kingdom, would have afforejed, as the Experience of the 
Metropolitan Exchanges now demonstrates, valuable in¬ 
formation both to Unemployed Workmen and to Loo,al 
Authorities dealing with the problem. Unfortunately, 
this provision of the Actf thou^ as regards England and 
Wales, mandatory in its terms, appears" to have been 

VOL. n 
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ignored by the Lo((al Government Boards of England and 
Wales, 'Scotland and Ireland, and has accordingly, with 
the exception of London and three places in Scotland, not 
been put in operation. 

10. That in consequenco’of this failure to establish the 
comjdote network of Labour Exchanges contemplated by 
the Unemployed Workmen Act, Local authorities have 
been greatly hampeted in their attempts to put into 
operation the other provisions of the Act. Thus, the 
Hollesley Bay Fami Colony^ has remained isolated; and 
great difficulties have been experienced in discovering 
suitable situations in other parts of England for the men 
there trained for agricultural pursuits. Moreover, the 
provision enabling Local Authorities to pay the expenses 
of removing men to places where situations had been 
found for them, lias, in the lack of machiuery for discover¬ 
ing such situations within the United Kingdom, been 
almost exclusively used for the purpose of conveying 
them to Canada. 

11. That notwithstanding this failure to put the Un¬ 
employed Workmen Act in operation in the way that was 
intended, and the manifold shortcomings of the Act itself, 
we are of opinion that (as compared with the alternative 
of throwing the Unemployed back into the Poor Law) 
it has proved of considerable value; and that it should 
certainl}^ be^ continuel in force until a more adequate 
scheme of dealing with the grave social problem.of Un¬ 
employment, otherwise than under the Poor Law, has 
been placed upon the Statute Book. 
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THE DISTRESS FROM UNEMPLOYMENT AS IT EXISTS TO-DAY 

We find in the United Kingdom, at all times, a consider¬ 
able number of families in need of the necessaries of life, 
owing to the breadwinner being out of work. In the winter 
of every year, and throughout some years in every decade, 
tile number of such cases doubles and quadruples; and 
many who were before merely in ilistress sink gradu¬ 
ally into destitution, and in some cases into habitual 
pauperism. About these facts there is no dispute. There 
are di£l*'i-ences of opinioir as to the degree in which the 
Unemployment and the destitution may be attributable to 
personal shortcomings, of employers or of employed^ or to 
the manner in wdiich we Inlve chosen to organise the 
nation’s industry. But whatever ^he causes of the distress, 
its existence involves, on the oqjj hand, great national 
waste of productive power, and, on the other, a vast amount 
of personal sufieriqg and physical and mental degeneration. 

We ha ve found ourselv#s unable to answer two elemen¬ 
tary questions. There are no statistic^ available which 
enable us to compute, eVen withifi hunclreds of*thousands, 
how many persons are at any one time simultaneously in 
distress from Unemployment; or whether this number is 
or is not greater, relatively or absolutely, than the corre¬ 
sponding nunlhers for othef countries fit the present Ijme, 
or for our own country at previous times.^ But there 
exists in the “ Vacant Books ” of Trade Unions, in ^he 
registers of the Distress Committees, and in the case-papers 
of Boards of Guardiaril, as well as in the experience of 
hundreds of offigials and multifarious philanthropic agencies, 
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a mass of information from which 'we have gathered a 
definite iconcbption of the characteristics of this waxing and 
waning host—whether one or two hundred thousand, or 
three or four times that number—of necessitous unem¬ 
ployed men. 

The persons in distress from want of employment have 
been classified, in various w&ys—aQpording to age, to 
locality, to trades or^ departments of trades, and even 
according to such vague characteristics as whether they are 
skilled or unskilled, of regular or irregular habits, of good 
character or bad. These systems of classification have 
their several advantages, and we have made use of the 
results that they yield. But, from the stand-point of the 
Prevention of Unemployment and the Provision for Dis¬ 
tress, we have found most practically useful an analysis of 
the Unemployed according to the nature of the industrial 
engagements by which they normally gain their livelihood. 
The persons in distress from Unemployment are found, in 
practice, to approximate to one or other of the following 
four types;— 

(a) Those who' have lately been in definite situa¬ 
tions of presumed permanency; for instance, an 
Qngine - driver, a cotton - spinner, an agricultural 
labourer, a carman or a domestic servant. 

{b) Those whij normally, in their own trades, 
shift from job to, job, and from one employer to an¬ 
other, with more or less interval between jobs, but 
each "lasting for weeks, and perhaps for months ; for 
example, the contractor’s,, navvy, the bricklayer, the 
plumber, tlje plasterer and, indeed, all varieties of 
artisans and labourdrs of the’ building trades, etc. 

(c) Those who normally earn a bare subsistence 
by casual jobs, lasting only a few hours each, or a day 
or two ; for instance, the dock and wharf labourers, 
the market porters, and,the “ casual hands” forming 
a fringe round many industries. 

(d) Those who have been ousted, or have wilfully 
withdrawn themselves from the ranks of the workers; 
for instance, the man broken down by some infirmity 
or by advancing age,\he habitual ipmate of philan- 
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thropic “ shelters ” and dasual Wards of the great 
cities, and the professional Vagrmt. * • 

In all thesie classes we find men alPgrades of conduct 
—v/e might almost say of all kinds of skill. All the 
classes'swell and contract in numbers, with bad trade and 
good respectively; all arq affected by seasonal fluctuations. 
But, regarded Yrom the stimd-point of tlje Prevention of 
Unemployment and tjie Provision for Distress, each of the 
four classes—to bt; hcrcaft(‘r designated the Men from Per¬ 
manent Bituations, the Men of Discontinuous Employment, 
the Under-employed and the Unemployable—has its char¬ 
acteristic opportunities and peculiar needs! 

(a) Glass I.—The Men from Permanent Situations 

It is fortunate that the great majority of the twelve 
millions of adult wage-earning population are normally in 
situations of considerable permanency. They enjoy no per¬ 
manence of tenure and are liable to be dismissed at short 
notice, but as a matter of fact they find themselves working, 
practically without internlission throughout the year, and 
often for many years, for one and the same employer. 
This js the condition of the great majority (though ^ot of 
all) of agricultural labourers, oT railway servants, of miners, 
of compositors, of textile operatives, and, indeed, of the 
bulk 01 the factory workers, as it is of the majorjty of 
clerkfi, of teachers and of domestic servants. But even in 
the best of times, men in the prime of life and of good 
character apd ability los» permanent situations of this 
sort; it may be by the bankruptcy of their employer, by a 
change in managemenJ, by thh introduttiou of a new 
machine, a new process,,or even a new organisation of the 
industry ; whilst there is also, taking the United Kingdom 
as a whole, a perpetual stream of discharges due to .occa¬ 
sional misconduct, trade disputes, thS arbitrariness .of a 
foreman, and the hundred and one frictions*of industrial 
life. When trade is bad, bankruptcies increase in numBei*, 
industries shift uneasilv to cheaper districts, orders slacken, 
particular works are "shut ^own,” or ^ranchesclosed by 
concentration pf business, personal quarrels and trade dis- 
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putes become occasions for ridding the shop of surplus 
hands. This'incessant dropping of individuals from per¬ 
manent situations' into the ranks of the Unemployed- 
characteristic of all times—becomes, in periods of depression, 
a serious recruitment, amounting, for the Kingdom as a 
■whole, to many tliousands in a week ; with the result that 
there are hundreds of applicants for eacJi oP the rare vacan¬ 
cies that occur. It was these men, who had newly dropped 
from regular situations of prc.sumed penfianeney, and who 
found themselves, through no fault of their own, unable 
to reg.tin such situations, whom Mr. Chamberlain had in 
view in 1886 when he issued his momentous Circular, It 
was for these men, “ the Site of the Unemjdoyed,” that 
Mr. Walter Long and Mr. Gerald Balfour designed the 
Unemployed Workmen Act. 

The fate of these men, in bad times and good alike, 
seems in practice to depend on two circumstances; whether 
or not they have some specialised .skill for which the 
demand will recur in such a way and at such a place that 
they can promptly a-scertain the fact of its recurrence, and 
whether they are fortunate enough to be able to belong to 
a Trade Union of sufficiently high organi.sation. In times 
of goo,d trade, the skilled operative assisted by the Trade 
Union organisation, which is aware of all vacancies, gets 
pushed into another situation, even if his previous dis¬ 
missal had been his owiT„fault. In times of bad trade, the 
unemployed Trade Unionist gets his regular weekly “ Out 
of Work Piiy,” from the corporate savipgs of himself and 
his fellows: whilst having at hif disposal (and even forced 
on his attention) .the earliest information as to when .and 
where the'reneaved' clem.a'nd for liis particular h.andicraft 
is manifesting itself. So far as there, exists in any occupa¬ 
tion a well-organised Trade Union of national scope, giving 
“ Out of Work Pay,” we have, in its “ Vacant Book ” and 
its klnemplo^'meiit-Benefits, perhaps the most suecessful 
agency for dealing with the problem. Even here there are 
the .cases of the man who has remained outside the Trade 
Union; of the man who has “ fallen out of benefit ” or 
been excluded from the Trade Unio^l; and of the man who 
has had to give up his membership (perhaps on becoming 
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a foreman). And thke is one Sontingency against which 
even the most higlily-organised Trade, llnion cannciit insure 
its members, fhat is, a permanent, rapidly progressing 
diminution in the demand for the Sind of skill that has 
been organised. No Trade Ujiiou could have provided for 
the hand-loom weavers displaced by the power-loom, for 
the hand paper^nakers displaced by the machine, for the 
sail-makers arid the saddlers whose product is less and less 
required, for the crowds of workers now being superseded 
by the use of motor cars. If the Trade Union in such a 
plight is powerful, it closes its ranks agajnst new t^pren- 
tices, superannuates some members, lets others fall out of 
benefit, and kcejrs what remains of the demand its a good 
livelihood, at high rates, for an ever dwindling remnant of 
skilled men. If the Trade Union is powerless, the whole 
membership sinks, like the hand-loom weavers, into the 
m6raas of chronic Under employment, and thus falls out of 
our First into our Third Class. To this descent into the 
morass of Under-employibcut of whole sections of highly 
skilled and responsible wage-earners we shall recur in a 
subsequent section of this^cliapter/ 

But the vast majority of the unemployed of our First 
Class—men who have la’tely been in definite situations of 
presumed permanency — are mot men of any definitely 
specialised skill whicli has been organised in a Trade 
Union. ’ They are isolated individjjals of every variety of 
aptitude and experience, of every degree df deftilBSs and 
trustworthiness, and of every kind of nondescilpt occupa¬ 
tion, not amounting to a^iy definitely recognised handi¬ 
craft. They are the very opposite of jihe “ man of odd 
jobs,” for they have oftcfti remained "Iff one and the same 
industrial function for many years." These men, though 
they have trained themselves to fit the particular situa¬ 
tions that they have lost, have no skill that meets a 
general den.aii'd, and indeed often nene +hat bears*“any 
distinctive name. For this reason, indeed, it is almost 
impossible to state from what occupations they come. 
They are the responsible" “ handymen ” of large firms of 
every kind, acting ^s warehousemen, packers, store¬ 
keepers, porters, gate-keeperl, caretakers, lamp-trimmers, 
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men in ch<arge of this or that small department of work, 
etc. They rfiny hal e been employed as general assistants 
in breweries, large .‘jtores, or, indeed, any., big concerns. 
They may, in the alternative, have been the universal assist¬ 
ants of small masters; sometimes rising for a brief period 
into being small masters themselves. Included in tliis 
cla.s8, too, are tlie skilled craftiimen of.smdll and decaying 
handicrafts in course of supersession, by macliiucry or new 
processes, such as assistants in rope walks, or coachmakers’ 
whcel-wrights. Their numbers, for instance, are at present 
swollen by groon^s, stablemen,carmen, cab drivers, and other 
workers about 'horses. Among them are “men who for 
years have satisfied the demand [for labour] in one form [and 
who] may find the form suddenly changed, their niclie in 
industry broken up; their hard-won skill superfluous in a 
new world; themselves also superfluous unless they wfll 
and can learn fresh arts and find the way into unfamilfar 
occupations. They are dispkeed by economic forces 
entirely beyond their control and taking little or no 
account of personal merits.” All these men, valuable to 
the community as their qualiti'es of industry, regularity 
and aptitude to direct, to co-operate, or to obey ought to 
make fhem, find, under present circumstances, the greatest 
difliculty in regaining the permanent situations for which 
they are fitted. A man may be of excellent character, 
full of health and vigoip-, and eager to get work. ’ But if 
he has been for yeai's in one place—especially if that place 
has been, not a regular handicraft, but something of nonde¬ 
script character, in which he kas adapted himself to his 
employer’s needsp—he is least of all men in a position, 
unless by happy accjden'c, to get' another situation. At 
best, he deifletes his little savings^ by answering innumer¬ 
able advertisements in as many ncw.spapers as he can get 
access to; keeping his wife and family respectably week 
aftet week; and v^eek after veek losing feeart and self- 
respect. And whilst it is more difficult for him than it is 
for.men of less permanent employment to find another 
situation, the evil effects of unemployment, the physical 
and moral deterioration consequent on enforced idleness, 
work on him all the more quickly and all the,more seriously. 
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If for some reason lie has few friends, or if his savings 
have already been depleted by family illness i)v other 
misfortune, •v\iiat-is vital to him is io be able to discover, 
without a ruinous loss of time, without the cost of adver- 
tising,’" without even the very real tax of answering 
advertisements, what situations are open to him anywhere 
in his town, Qr\nywhere in* the Kingdom.« In the absence 
of any social machinery for this purpose such men'often 
lose heart. “ 'I’hS general impression,” notes one of our 
informants, “ was one of de3j:)air and bitterness, and they 
considered themselves the sufferers from a great ^eal of 
mismanagement, but where the mismanagement .was they 
were unable to say. Several of these men had held good 
situations for periods varying from seven to twenty-four 
years each, and had lost those situations through no fault 
of their own, but through the firm giving up, one man 
being turned out after twenty years’ service because the 
firm changed hands.” Iji short, the faculty of finding 
• work is wholly distinct from the faculty of doing work. 
Each faculty grows with use, and shrinks with disuse; the 
man who lias always been’in one situation has neither the 
experience nor the aptitude—he may even be lacking in 
the te,piperament—requisite to_ push himself into another 
situation. His very excellences stand in his way. He 
is, in fact, often as unfitted to fiiid'work as the “casual” 
in any trade is to keep it. •• . ^ 

Injnany respects this First Class of Unemployed, the 
men from jiermaniint situations, are those to whom it is 
most impori^nt to bring timely help. But, so long as 
they can be included ip this class,..itey seldom appear 
among the applicants to Distress Commiftees, and they 
are practically never f%und in the \^^orkhousc or the 
Casual Ward. Such a man, if not provided for by a 
Trade Union, struggles on as best he can ; clinging te»the 
hope of regaining a permanent situation through friends 
and old shop-mates, by advertising and answering adver¬ 
tisements, by applying pergonally here and there at hazard.* 
For him the chance of^dd days, or even odd weeks, of 
“Employment Eelief’Eas little attraction and no advan¬ 
tage. He has no more aptitude for the rough digging. 
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hauling, wheeling, road-making, road-sweeping, or even 
tree-plailting,' furnisvied by the Local Authority, than for 
the stone-breaking of. a Labour Yard. What he needs is 
to discover some position of responsibility that he can fill, 
or some opportunity to work at his own trade;' or in 
default of this, the chance of fitting himself by training 
for some other, occupation whether in Hiis country or 
another. None of these are offered to him by a Local 
Authority whose only notion of dealing with uneni})loy- 
inctit is to set as large as possible a crowd of heterogeneous 
men to’ labouring work for brief .spells. The other functions 
contemplated by the Unemployed Workmen Act, though 
at present not generally in operation, might be of greater 
use to him. A well-managed Labour Exchange, frequented 
by all the employers of the town and in connection with 
the Labour Exchanges of other towns, might be able to 
bring him in touch with an employer in .search of ,a rolTn 
of regular and responsible comluct, or of his special apti¬ 
tude. Migration to another p,art of the kingdom might 
then help him. If he has a taste for country life he is the 
sort of man who might brake a .Success of a small holding. 
Or emigration to another part of f;he Briti.sh Empire might 
prove, to be the best solution for him personally and 
especially for his family, 'though by this method the 
mother country loses a man of regular habits and per¬ 
sistent iiidustry. Failijig all these expedients for regain¬ 
ing their position, we see men of this type sinking^ lower 
and lower, so that, before they apply to the Distress 
Committee for “ Employment Relief,” or to the Board of 
Guardian^ for adinission to the Workhouse, they have 
often fallen into one pr other of our following classes. If 
such a man is physically strong, Ije gravitates towards the 
building trades, or “goes labouring” at some job which 
lasts for a few weeks or months (Class II.). If he is a 
weakling, or grovvifig infirm through advancing years, he 
falls into daily odd jobs, and becomes one of the chroni- 
*calJy under-employed (Class III.). If he is a man with 
grave moral imperfections and'wsaknesses, hitherto kept 
in curb by regular employpent, lie rapidly becomes one 
or other kind of unemployable (Clas^ IV.). Thus, 
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• 

although those who register themselves with the Distress 
Committees or for Poor Relief belolg, at *the ^ime of 
applieation, almost entirely to one pr cither of the last 
three classes, such a classification, in, we fear, thousands 
of cases, veils the tragedy o( a descent from the First 
Class—the tragedy of the .pliysical and moral degradation, 
througli lack of timely anfi appropriate help, of a man 
who once honourably filled a jcermayent situation. • 

in 

(b) Clitss II.—The Men oj'Ducontinuous Employtnent 

The next largest class of wage-earners" is that of the 
Men of Discontinuous Employment; men who do not in 
any case remain permanently in one situation, but whose 
normal condition, even at the best of times, is that of 
working at a succession of jobs, passing from one job to 
aiidflier, from one employer to anothc'r, each engagement 
usually Lasting, in practice,^perliaps a few weeks or months. 

• The problem presented by this large class is not, as with 
our First Class, the complete and long-continued Un¬ 
employment of a relatively small proportion of the total 
number; but the perpetu^al “ leakage ” between jobs, 'and 
the periodic occurrence, in the lives of nearlj all the 
men, of periods of distress, and even of destitution, during 
the intervals between jobs. 

■(i.) The Operatives of the Building Trafle.s 

The m )St numerous settion of this class of Men of 
Discontinuoir Employment is that ^ tlie artjfans and 
labourers of the building trades,' whpm w^ find in great 
numbers on the registers»of the Distress Committees. Of 
these men, who may be estimated to number, throughout 
the United Kingdom, something like a million,ju««4iain 
proportion normally hold, especially in rural djstificts and 
small towns, situations of some permanency, and really 
belong to our Class 1. A very small proportion of those * 
employed by the large fi>lns in the great towns are in like 
case. But the vast majority ^ them—as towns increase 
in size, apparently a steadily increasing proportion— 
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habitually pass from job to job, working a few days or 
weeks ibr one employer, and then, when his particular 
building is finished, getting taken on at another job, 
usually by another employer. In times of good trade, 
among the best men, in the'most skilled branches of the 
industry, employment throughout the greater part of the 
year may be practically without intermission, and even the 
time* lost through the winter’s slackness may be small. 
At the best of times this is not the cas'e with the bulk of 
the labourers, or with the le&s skilled or less steady men, 
who have, each winter, spells of unemployment. In times 
of depression the best of men may find the intervals 
between jobs, especially in the winter, extending into 
weeks and even into months at a time. The labourers, 
like the less steady or less assiduous among the skilled 
men, will then often get only a few odd days’ work in a 
month, or a few odd weeks throughout a whole year. 'The 
building trades operatives, unlike the navvies, do not seem 
to move much from town to town, though the young men 
among the bricklayers and stonemasons will still use the 
“ travelling benefit ” afforded ’by their Trade Union to 
look for work in other towns. Rut the spreading out of 
London, Glasgow, Manchester, and other large,urban 
aggregations has made the men of the building trades 
very mobile within these towns—tramping all over the 
urbesuggregations, applying for jobs at one building after 
another, apd readily shifting house from one side, of the 
district to the other—often ten mileSi across— in order to 
be near their work. * 

It is vot generally realised that hardly any man among 
this vast population of building trades operatives, amount¬ 
ing to one-ninth of the whole nation, escapes, at some time 
of his life, a period of severe distress, from wh.ich he and 
hi8.fa?y.ily seriously suffer. 'When the t|;ial comes, it is 
inevitable that a proportion of those exposed to it should 
succumb—one or other member of the family may die in con- 
'sequence of prolonged lack of,the full necessaries of life; 
there are widows and orphans pksmaturely robbed of the 
breadwinner of the family; and, more frequently, there is 

a demoralisation of character, and a descent in the social 

- « 
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scale—it may be froiA the carpentering to casual labour¬ 
ing, it may be from steady work to Ijfe as a prolbssional 
Vagrant or other yariety of the Unemployable. That this 
excessive discontinuity of employment, and the distress 
which it occasions, is DDt dije to any lack of vigour or 
activity in the operatives seeking work is, we think, 
clearly demonsli’ated. “ There is always such a plentiful 
supply"’’ of men eager for work, deposed the ggieral 
foreman of a large building firm,* “ that the trouble is 
having to refuse applicants who attend early morning 
and throughout the day, waylaying the foreman ah every 
turn. . . . They will follow a builder’s cart should it have 
material until they find out where the job is, And also 
report same to Trade Unions, so that on going to an 
entirely vacant site to commence operations you will often 
find it surrounded by men of all trades.” 

The, result on the men of these conditions of employ¬ 
ment is often disastrous, “ The enforced idleness on 
. completion of a job naturally throws the men upon their 
own resources, which is. in nine cases out of ten, the 
nearest public-house. The frequent change from strenu¬ 
ous hard work to absolute indolence to men of •this 
character naturally tends to gradual moral and physical 
degeneration, and ultimately the individuals become unfit 
for work even when opportunity offers.” 


{\\.).The Public Works Men 

• 

Even more typical of the class of Men,of Discontinuous 
Employment is the navvV, or, as ie fr^ally describes him¬ 
self, the “public works man.” He*has never been, and 
never expects to be, continuously in the elliployment of one 
contractor for more than a few weeks, or p erhaps aj ew 
months, thorgH here and l^ere a man»may keep at a^job 
continuously for a year or more. How extensive is this 
class of navvies is not recorded; but we have it in evi¬ 
dence that it is estimate^ to number, in the United King¬ 
dom, no less than 17S,000 pjen. “They move about,” 
reports the Local Government Board, “ from one public 
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work to another, a distinct class or tribe, separated by 
habit ind circumstences from the rest of the community, 
and in some respects often outside the acti m of ordinary 
sanitary laws.” 

The conditions under which these men habitually work 
can hardly be deemed favourable to the development of 
thrift, sobriety, or generid regularity of life. “ There ap¬ 
pear"- to be,” says the Local Government Board Report, “ no 
legal obligation on contractors to provide accommodation 
for their workmen. When ■important works are in pro¬ 
gress,'likely to last over a considerable time, and especially 
if these are at a considerable distance from centres 
of population, the contractors generally, in their own 
interests and in order to secure workmen, provide accom¬ 
modation, and this is often excellent [o.g. the Tidworth 
Settlement on Salisbury Plain); but 1 am informed that 
smaller contractors, who have tendered at ‘ cutting prtee.s,' 
are apt to save in the ‘ hutting,’ and to provide inadequate 
accommodation or none.” What these conditions were for 
several hundreds of men, as recently as 1907, at a place 
close to London, is vividly set forth:— 

“ Messrs. Price and Peeves have pashod on the work (Brooklanda 
Motor Track, Weybridge) rapidly; the number of men employed 
by them since the beginning of the contract has jirogressively 
increased, and has been ap,proxiniately as follows:— 


'"Tiannary (1907). 

February 
March . 

April . 


300 to 400 
600 „ .700 
1000 „ 1100 
1500 „ 1600 


As the track is now :;pproaehing completion, the number of men 
employed will rapidly diminish during the month of May, and it 
is estimated that the work will be completed by the end of June. 
Night and day shifts are at work, each shift working for ten hours, 
the i}igkli,6ly|t working with Wells’ flare lamps. The men are paid 
not' less than 5Jd. an hour, but those on piece-work make 6d. to 
7d.'’an hour. Thus the wages in tine weather vary from about 27s. 
^ to 308. a week, but time is apt to be broken by rain, and the aver- 
agb wage may be taken at about 24s. a week. At the time of my 
visit, April 23rd to 25th, at least 160(7unen were employed daily on 
the work. In addition to those in regular employment there were 
a variable and uncertain number of irregular workers who work 
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about two days at a time, draw a “ Aib.,” and then hang about the 
public-houses till the money is consumed. .There were s^o casual 
unemployed labourers and tramps who haa (jpme into the neigh¬ 
bourhood on tfie ohanco of a job, or t<» sponge on the regular 
navvies. In all it may be assumed that a floating population of 
not fewer than 2000 men has bccA added to the normal population 
during the month of April. ... . 

Having been* round the wsrks by night as well as by day, and 
converged with scores of the men, I can coufidenfly state that many 
—probably 300 or morc-^of the men rtigularly employed Zn the 
works at the date of my visit were without any juppcr lodging. 
Mon working on the night shift resort after work to the public- 
houses where they buy beer to wash down tbei'- breakfa^it, after 
which they commonly lie down in tlu; open, and .sleep for several 
hours. If the weather bo cold or wet, they are proife to half 
stnjaify themselves with beer before lying down to rest under these 
conditions. On the occasion of my visit I found a large group of 
navvies having their breakfast outside the “ Hand and Spear 
Hotel,” and several scores of them wore sleeping among the gorse 
and heather of Weybridgo Common. Of these, some were doubt¬ 
less “ camp followers,” or Unemployed, but the majority were 
. genuine navvies, as was evideht from their dretts, their hands, and 
the condition of th(ur boot.s, as well as from their own statements. 
On th(i n.giit of April 24tlj, I patrglled the neighbourhood of 
Byfloet and the trade, accompanied by two constables. I may 
mention that the police had recently, and particularly the night 
befor-a, my visit, been active in evicting navvies sleeping fiut in 
cowsheds, etc., and that, therefore' fewer wore to be found than 
would otherwise have been the case; m^any, doubtless, having gone 
further .irtield to tind shelter. We vi.sited several public-^ses, 
which wo found so full as barely to Stford standing wwm'.'T’he 
navvies in these houses complained bitterly of the failure of the 
contractors t,o find accommodation. After the public-houses were 
closed we found Six men steeping in straw-yards, in or under 
the stacks; sei'enteen men sleeping in a diguacd cowshed, 24 feet 
by 12 feet by 7 feet at the eaves. Tiiis ^led wae inside the track. 
The men were sleeping on the bare ground, without straw or hay 
for bedding. The available air space was camteinly less than 200 
cubic foeP per head. More than a score of men were lying or 
sitting round a brazier near a coffee-stall, having ni»th(i""picspect 
of shelter for the night. About thirty were Bleepiug.in a dell jiear 
the railway line in groups round fires, which they had kindled 
between the trunks of felled trees. A casual search revealed t]jre» 
men sleeping among the and heather of Weybridgo Common. 

I cannot doubt but thab careful search would have led to the 
finding of many more. As was Aie case in the daytime, the great 
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majority of these homeless nen were genuine navvies, regularly 
working , for the contractor. Prior to April 10, some rough shelters 
of fir boughs and coAugated iron had been erected by the men 
themselves on two 'side.'* inside the track, nicknarAed respectively 
“ Firwood Avenue ” and the “ Hotel Cecil.” On that date a letter 
from Mr. Bilney, a local magistrate, appeared in the local County 
Times, drawing jiublic attention to the inadequate and insanitary 
nature of these shelters. Mr. Davqnport, the con.,ractors’ manager, 
forthwith caused these shelters to be burnt down, ana seems to 
claim merit for his action in this respect, despite the fact that prior 
to my visit he took no action whatever to jjrovide shelter for 
those evicted, whose condition w&s thus worse than before. The 
Inspector of Nuisances of the Chertscy Urban District informs me 
that on April 17th, and again on the 24th, ho found four navvies 
sleeping in a hen-coop. The fact cannot be too strongly emphasised 
that the navvies employed on this work, other than those having 
lodgings in the neiglibourhood, or returning directly after work by 
train to their lodgings in Ijondon or elsewhere, had no place 
provided by the contractors to which they could resort.” 

Another feature of the brutalising conditions under which 
the navvy works, making thrift and regularity of life 
almost impossible, is the practice of subbing. “ A large 
proportion of navvies, after doing twm or three days’ work, 
draw a ‘ sub.’ for the work done, and rest for a few days 
till the amount drawm has befen expended (usually in 
drink). Thus it not seldom happens that a contractor 
must have 100 men on his books in order to secure that 
fifty shall be always at work, and the housing dilliculty is 
intrasified. ‘ Subbing ’ is necessary at the commencement 
of work, as many of the navvies will probably* have 
tramped long distances to the work, an'd arrive penniless, 
but the evil might be minimised if the contractors refused 
to ‘ sub.’ ■after the‘first fortnight/ and in any case refused 
to ‘ sub.’ the full amount ea.rned.” 

This section of Class II. iff of special interest to 
reformers of the Poor Law, because it is almost the only 
part 'bP the work’,ng class population, apart from the 
seaUien on tramp from port to port, which habitually makes 
use, without scruple and without any sense of degradation, 
of the Casual Wards lying on th’great lines of communi¬ 
cation from town to town. “ When walking from place to 
place, and very often finding it impossible to get work,” 
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we were told by Mrt John Wafd, M.P., of the Navvies’ 
Union, “ one is obliged to seek the Casual Whrd o8casion- 
ally. . . . Th^( gr^at diffijulty, then, with the workman is 
tliat he loses two or three days. No matter how regular 
his habits may have been, if 1^ finds himself in difficulties 
and obliged to seek the Casual Ward while looking for 
work, he has to* perform a task which makes it impossible 
for him to get on to the public works, dr works o^any 
description, that day to look for employment; and that is a 
great inconvenience.” We fi,pd, indeed, that in 1905, at a 
little rural Workhouse on the high road between Plymouth 
and London, more than one-third of the kital number of 
persons admitted to the Casual Ward were navvies passing 
from the newly-completed Birmingham Waterworks at 
Khayadcr and the Avonmouth Docks, on their way to the 
Keyham Dockyard Extension Works and the St. German’s 
Railway. We append notes relating to some of these men 
from the interesting reports of the Master of the Work- 
. house to his Board of Guardians :— 

'• G. D., aged 28 years; a labourer. Last employed at 
Rhayader, in Wales, on the»Birmingiiam Waterworks. Out of 
work about three weeka Previous to that worked on the Swassea 
Waterworks, at Craig, Breolrnockshire. He was there several 
montlia Admits that when he is in work ho drinks rather hdavily, 
and that if it were not for this weakness, he would probably get 
permanent work. He is a wel'-spoken and finely developed young 
man. * , • 

“ W. B., 61 years; a labourer. Public works man. Last worked 
on Salisbury Plain. There about eight months. Leftlwo months 
ago. Shorteu'ug hands. This man is an annual visitor. He calls 
about once in every twelve months. Is a good worker. Served 16 
years 128 days in the KoyfJ Engineers ^Itiv’alided o»t in 1885. 
Had a pension of Is. a day for twelve 'months, and 8d. a day for a 
further period of four years., 

“ 0. N., j28; a labourer. La»t worked at Saltash. Left there 
last Saturday. He is a public works man. From conve rsation it 
appears that at Ifhia time of the year the amount earaecl is'Very 
small. By the time deductions* are made for train fare to w5rk, 
loss of time, etc., there is little left after paying for lodgings, and 
this little is, no doubt, got ri^f in drink. • 

" W. H., 45 years; a l^rourer. Last worked at Langport. 
Worked there twelve monWis, and Ijft on February 4th on account 
of difficulty in procuring lodgings. In the first part of the time 
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he waa on a section where lodgings were procurable. Public worki 
man. lias been here several times. 

“ C- B., 29 ; a labourer. Last employed on tho Honeybourn( 
Eailway, near Cheltenllam. Left there three weeks ago. Wai 
employed driving horse and cart for nine months. Asked why h( 
left, he said he ‘ got the sack fbr being drunk.’ Was here onci 
before. Is suffering from an attack of sciatica. He volunteerec 
the statement: ‘,Us chaps ’ (moaning public works men) ‘drinl 
heavy, and if out of a job have got to go on tramp. Forget beiuj 
in these places ’ (Casual Wards) ‘ when wo get into another job.’ ” 

“ There is a lot of truth iu the foregoing,” remarks th( 
Master of the Cssual Ward. “ A large number of the mei 
who have recently passed through the Wards are withou 
doubt hard-working men, but as soon as they got thei: 
money a lot of it (in fact, all the surplus after paying fo: 
lodgings) goes for drink. The result is they are alway: 
living from hand to mouth, and consequently when thej 
get discharged from their works—either through their owi 
fault, or the ‘ shortening of hands ’ or any other cause— 
they have no money, and are compelled to go on tramj 
until they are fortunate enough to get other employment.’ 

It is apparently into the grade of navvies that thi 
physically strong men of the fi'st class—especially thoS' 
from the army—tend to pass, if they are unsuccesgful u 
regaining a permanent situation, and are unencumbere( 
by wife and children. 

' Thty, existence of sc large a class of men, not only ii 
discontinuous employment under demoralising surround 
ings, but also perpetually shifting fcom place to place 
without their wives and children, and without any system 
atic arrangement fftf their travejling or their accommoda 
tion, appears to us a great social evil. For the lack o 
any proper provision for the .accommodation of thes 
“public works men,” as described in the Locql Govern 
ment-Soaid Report from which we hav^ quoted, is no 
exseptional, but Habitual. We int d only mention th 
danger to the Public Health. “ Not only are these men, 
‘reports Dr. Farrer, “owing to^their migratory habits, ap 
to carry infection from place t6- place, and in particula 
from one common lodging-house' t'o another, but they arc 
as a class, specially averse to vaccination or re-vaccination 
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partly, no doubt, owing to the interference wit^ work 
which the operation entails.” As soon^as^each job is com¬ 
pleted the melt are paid off, and are left stranded without 
employment; some to drift about the locality to which 
they haVc been attracted, to tntensify the local competi¬ 
tion for casual ^bouring work, and presently to swell the 
register of the Distress Committee. Such»“ stranding” of 
public works men, on the completion of jobs, is a fre<J\ient 
cause of local distress. Others of the contractors’ men 
drift away by all the great rcfads, using the Casual Wards 
and common lodging-houses on the wayf attracted Either 
and thither by mere vague rumours that great engineering 
works arc about to begin in this place or that. 


(iii.) Existing Agencies dealing with the Men of 

‘ Discontinuous Employment 

For I'vactically the whole class of men of discontinu- 
• ous employment, whether building trades’ operatives or 
navvies, or men in those parts of other industries in w'hich 
employment is habitually’discontmuous from employer to 
employer as well as from* job to job—numbering at least 
1,250,P00 wage-earners, and possibly twice as many,-—the 
existing agencies for preventing or providing for distress 
from unemployment are hopelessly inadequate, if not in¬ 
curably Inappropriate. The first.method Joy w{iich-*fjie 
more regularly employed and the better paid.section of 
the Men of Discontinuous Employment have sought to 
fortify themselves against •Unemployment is by Trade 
Union Insurance. But although a latge proportion of the 
skilled artisans among them, and ’many thousands even of 
the labourers, are members of Trade Unjons, hardly any 
of these societies, in these industries of discontinuous 
employment; fiivl it possible to give regular #s4-3f Work 
Pay. The amount of Unemployment in the,winter,.in 
the periods cf depression, and in the frequent intervals 
between jobs, is relatively sp large as to put such a benefit * 
out of the reach of evei^he strongest Unions. To this 
rule there are but half a* (fozeu exceptions. The Amalgam¬ 
ated Society of Carpenters and Joiners, an old and highly 
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organised Trade Union,' established in 1860, and now 
numbering 64,268fmembers, pays Unemployment Benefit 
on much the shme„ lines as the Amalgaliuatcd Society 
of Engineers, with the result that comparatively few 
carpenters apply to Distress Committees. But even this 
exceptional society, with nearly half a ce^ntury of careful 
management behind it, finds 'i-his benefit an increasingly 
heavy burden, the payments for the whole of the past 
four years averaging nearly 25s. a year per member, 
involving a weekly contribution of nearly Cd. per week 
for liisurance against Unemployment alone, irrespective 
of sickness, superannuation, burial and strike pay. The 
result is that a certain proportion of men in each year 
exhaust the period of twenty-four weeks’ benefit before 
they get into work again; a large number find it im¬ 
possible to keep up their contributions, and accordingly 
in one of their intervals of Unemployment fall “out of 
benefit,” whilst many others are prevented from joining. 
The result is that the membership of this Union has, since 
1903, steadily declined, and is now falling at an alarming 
rate. During the year 1908 it lost nearly 100 members 
every week. There are now in. the United Kingdom at 
leasts four times as many carpenters outside the Union as 
within it. In fact, experience has proved, not once or 
twice, but repeatedly, that in these trades where discon- 
tinsou^emplayment as the rule, and where the employ¬ 
ment is sporadic and ever shifting in locality, no .system 
of Insurance is either financially or administratively prac¬ 
ticable. The time lost in the intervals between jobs, in the 
recurrent seasonal.slackness, and in the years of depres¬ 
sion, is so considerable that an abnormally heavy premium 
has to be paid in the weeks when the men are at work. 
Such a premium would have to be specially heavy in the 
case o£ t.h«- labourers, who are the least well paid section, 
and who njake up" half of the<whole. 

There is, however, a further difiiculty in the way of 
‘ insurance against Unemployment which seems to us, with¬ 
out some better organisation of the building and construc¬ 
tional trades, to militate seriously against any attempt to 
provide Out-of-Work Pay for the Men of Discontinuous 
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Employment. Even‘if the meA could afford, and could 
be induced to spare a premium sufficieijtly hi^h to provide 
for their inevitable and recurrent periods of Unemploy¬ 
ment, it is impossible, as things are, to make sure that 
the member drawing Out-of-iVork Pay is aetually doing 
his utmost to ^et employed, or even that he is made 
aware of the (^portunities of re-employment. To the 
engineer or the boiler-maker eve^' factory or shipyard 
is known, and the number of men required by every 
employer in the eountry can.be ascertained by an efficient 
Trade Union office. But no trade organisation, hawever 
efficient, can discover as a matter of practice in which 
town or at which outskirts of a towm building operations 
are beginning to develop, or where exactly a contractor 
has been set to make a motor track, to reclaim a marsh, 
to build a sea-wall, or begin or extend a line of railway. 

" Onfe of the hardships of this class is that they are bound, 
as things are, to go in search of work on mere rumour, 
and that this rumour may*reach and affect the movements 
of dozens or hundreds of thousands of men all over the 
.;ountry quite independently of how many may be actually 
required at one particulai; work. The contractors, we were 
told, take only “the skeleton of their staff, that is, the 
whole of the timekeepers, the "head walking foreman, and 
the gangcr.s underneath. These arg generally fairly regular 
men, aMiough they may stand off occasionally for a mojith 
(^r so. The rest of the men have to go to the wbrk hap¬ 
hazard as best they can.” “ Occasionally, adfertisements 
appear in the papers,” we, were told by Mr. John Ward, 
M.P., who nas had personal experience qf the trade, “ that 
a certain number of m& arc requited on certain works, 
and I have known cases, where there was not a man who 
could get a job. More than once I have sdbn that, and then, 
of course, they are hopelessly stranded, and it does create 
great difficulty in the neighbourhood.” llo trade or¬ 
ganisation can discover whether its Unemployed niemhers 
have actually applied for such work as there is, or why it 
is that out of the crowd^*of applicants for work the con¬ 
tractor’s foreman picks orie man and rejects another; and 
why, when he is reducing his staff, he discharges some 
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men weeks earlier than'others. On 'these scattered works 
all ovev the' country no Trade Union could even discover 
whether a man hac/ been dismissed or had ^simply thrown 
up the job of his own accord. Thus, in the present an¬ 
archic condition of the buil(jling and constructional trades, 
Out-of-Work Benefit may easily prove a wimpon of double 
edge. Where intervals of Unemployment are normal in 
the industrial life of every member of the trade, and where 
their duration is under' no effective supervision and control, 
the power to draw Out-of-Work Pay may, by its subtle 
jrlay ijpon motive, tend insidiously to slacken the effort to 
get another job, (fe quicikly as possible and to keep the job 
until it is completed, and thus actually lengthen the 
average interval between jobs and therefore the amount 
of Unemployment. 

On the other hand, whilst Trade Union Insurance 
against Unemployment is, to this class, practically impos-' 
sible, the “Employment Belief” offered by Distress 
Committees and Munici})al Authorities is fatally attrac¬ 
tive. The job of a few days or a few weeks on the 
Municipal Belief Works, repellent and not really useful 
to the men of Class I., just suits the less skilled, the less 
well-paid, the less regular, the less steady of the workers 
of Class II., and even the good men brought low by pro¬ 
longed Unemployment. To the builders’ labourers and 
navvies who make up the bulk of the men in distress from 
Unempfeyment-belonging to this class, the construction of 
roads, the 'excavation of land, the planting of trees, the 
improvement of open spaces, the laying of drains, or the 
building of embankments—wfiich is the work to which 
Local AirLhoritjes inevitably turn—is exactly the kind of 
occupation that they prefer. When they are put to such 
work alongside the heterogeneous crowd of Under-employed 
and Unemployable men, the very minimum'of effort 
enablffs'th'SSrAo pass muster and even to gain the approval 
of the harassed superintendenl Even the Rural Colony, 
.though it takes them away from their haunts, has fomiliar 
features to the man who is petpetually working on con¬ 
tractors’ jobs in remote y»arts of tjie eountry. Though the 
wages earned on Relief Woi'ks do not equal the ordinary 
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earnings when workiilg full time* fur a contractor, the men 
quickly discover the advantage of being paid Without 
deductions in*a]l weathers and without lost time. They 
appreciate the short hours and the' low level of effort. 
Hence the builders’ labourers jind the navvies who happen 
to be in an interval between two jobs gleefully welcome 
tlie efforts of tBe Distress Committees to persuade Local 
Autlioiities to start puldic works for the Unemployed. 
If these works weald not otherwise have been done, it 
means the clear gain of another job; if they are merely 
anticipated, at any rate it is a job in hand which is secure* 
as against the mere chance of a job at Aie normal time, 
which would very likely go to men following the successful 
contractor, men probably more vigorous, more steady, or 
at least more favoured by the foreman. What is unfor¬ 
tunate from the standpoint of the community is that when 
'the-Relief Works stop the builders’ labourer or navvy finds 
himself exactly where he was when tliey began, but with 
the diff'erciice that more nreii have been attracted into this 
particular calling. While he has been working on the job 
' r the Local Authority soiye other, man has been called up 
or down from other sections of wage-earners to take his 
place on the job which may have been started meanwhile 
by ithTh contractor for whom he is accustomed to work. 
And from among the heterogeneous crowd taken on by 
the Local Authority other men jvho have previously 
worked at other trades will have gfown accrlstomed to, and 
perhaps fitted for, the work of the navvy or the labourer. 
If it is thought necessary, that public works should be 
executed in periods of trade depression, jn order to create 
employment for the building and cotistructional Trades, it 
would clearly be more advantageous' to the men of those 
trades, and to the community as a whole,*that such works 
should be'undertaken, not by Distress Committees, nor as 
Relief Works fdt the benefit,of the niei>on particular local 
registers of persons in distress, but in the ordinary way, 
by the Departments usually ordering such works, and that, 
they should be manned ev'hlusively by the best of the men 
habitually employed in. these trades, whom the foreman is 
able to engage in the manner to which they are accustomed. 
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Finally, whilst bon*' Trade Union Insurance and 
Employment Relief are unavailable or inappropriate 
remedies for thd Distress of the Men of'Discontinuous 
Employment, we see that, from the very nature of the 
case, it is futile to attempt to grapple with the evil by 
seeking to get the men individually into vfork, or to move 
them to other p,arts of the coifntry, or even to other parts 
of tke Empire. Wh^t has to be remedied is not the 
Unemployment of the 5 or 10 per cefit who happen to 
be on our hands at a particular time, but the fact that all 
ihe mV’ii are pcri()dicaily unemployed, and that practically 
the wdiole nuiliber are subject occasionally to intervals 
between jobs so long as to produce distress even to the 
thrifty household. It is, in fact, not the woes of individual 
men, but the excessive discontinuity of the employment 
of the whole class, aggravated beyond all need by the 
absence of organisation and information, for which we Have 
here to find a remedy. 

(o) Class III.—The JJnder-Employed 

In our First Class we had to,deal with individuals who 
happened to be undergoing the experience—in their lives 
occasional only, and even rare—of being out of work. In 
our Second Class, we found the whole body normally and 
habitually out of work jn the intervals between jobs; such 
intervafs occurring every few weeks or months, involving 
a chronic ^Oeakage” in loss of time and wages, and being, 
in the course of the lifetime of nearly every man, occasion¬ 
ally so prolonged as to create acute distress. Now that 
we come to ou'r Third Class we kave to face the problem 
of a whole population of manuaLworkers who are, year in 
and year out, week by week, continuously in ,a state of 
partial destitution of the necessaries of life owing to their 
chronic failure to'get a fulh week’s worlc. This is not 
Unemployment in the ordinary sense, but something which 
' (ajt we shall see) is, in its social effects, even worse. It is 
not a case of the man being alffernately fully at work and 
fully at leisure. His whol^ life is absorbed, either in work, 
or in looking or w'aiting for work; but he does not get his 
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time paid for. It represents “*&t bottom not so much 
want of employment as a wrong distribution of employ¬ 
ment, a spreading, say, of 3000 days’ woric in a week over 
1000 men at three days each instead of over 500 men at 
six days each.” < 

(i.) The Casual Lahonrer* 

The evil of Under-emjiloyment is shown in its most 
common form in the great class of Casual Labourers. 
These men hold no .situations. They are engaged, day by 
day, and often hour by hour, for brief a^id discontinuous 
jobs; s(.)inetimes mainly by one employer for successive 
jobs, but more usually by a shifting series of different 
employers, often in different occupations. The bulk of 
_the work is, in fact, unskilled labouring; and it is so un- 
spccialised that men habitually work in succes.sion for 
employers carrying on different industries. 

The Casual Labourer Assumes, here and there, slightly 
specialised characteristics. We need not describe the 
.lackneyed figure of the Dockon.” so well known as the 
man who struggles in Eii,st London at the dock-gates for 
the j)ri\ilcge of being taken on at sixpence an hour,_fof a 
few hours’ job at unloading goods from the ship’s hold, and 
wheeling or carrying them into the warehouses that line 
the dock quays. We find practically the same type, unjier 
slightly varying conditions, at every large^ort, notably at 
Liverpool, Bristol,.and Hull, and to the list we must now 
add Manchcst.ir, where, staj-ting afresh, the evil might have 
been avoided. The Casual Labourers o^ the wharves and 
landing-places by whom’the bulk ofThe port ancr riverside 
work of all kinds is everywhere ’performed belong to 
essentially the same class. Here, too,* must come the 
large class of porters, labourers, and “ odd job men ” who 
pick up a living at the various markets for cattle, meat, 
fish, fruit and vegetables, hay and straw', etc.* in London, 
and all market towns, great or small. Some other towns, 
like Middlesborough, have- a considerable population of 
Casual Labourers andspare^hands,” who hang about the 
wharves and furnaces on the chance of occasional jobs. 
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“This,” we are told, “Ij}lespecially the case in the large 
iron arfd stetl works, where often an influx of work means 
the setting on nien who must be dismisrcd as soon as 
the pressing order is‘completed.” In the great centres of 
commerce tliere is a whole ejass of Casual Warehousemen. 
“There is," says Mr. Rathbone, “another class of semi¬ 
skilled labour in Liverpool which is eveu^more casual in 
its nature tharf that of the hona jide dock labourer. I 
refer to the warehous'e porter and bthir similar employ¬ 
ments. In the case of a warehouse it is utterly impossible 
as a rple for the warehouseman himself to tell from day to 
day how raany.ulcn he may require the following morning. 
He may have a heavy stock of any particular class of 
goods in his warehouse, the owner of which may sell it, 
say late in the afternoon, the order is passed through and the 
carrier applies for delivery first thing in the morning. The 
warehouseman thus requires a considerable number of mec 
but for days on end, even although he has a heavy stock 
in his warehouse, he may not require more than one or two 
hands besides himself to attend to sampling orders, and 
such small matter of that kind.” Every railway company 
has, for the goods traffic of its principal stations, its set of 
extra men, who get taken on for'a few hours, or for a day 
or two, whenever there is pressure of business. But apart 
from the docks owned or worked by railway companies, 
where the labour is a^ casual as at other docks, the Com¬ 
panies vary in--the extbrit to which they rely on casual 
labour. At the Maryleboue terminus of the Great Central, 
the men on the permanent sta^’ (average weekly totals for 
1906-7) numbered 155 ; the regularly employed men not 
on the staff, 4fi; and the casuals^no fewer than 1J7 ; and 
these latter got, on an average, only 28 hours’ work per 
week. More than 37 per cent of Ihe whole work was done 
by these casuals. On the other hand, the King’s Cross 
Goods DepoT 'of the Great Northern had "less than 3 i)er 
cent of casuals. In July 1906, “about 200 extra porters, 
.etc., were taken on at Euston, in addition to 200 extra 
men taken on for the rest of'bfie Euston section, which 
extends to Stafford. The majofifiy of these extra men 
are ordy wanted for the Very heavy pressure between 
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July 20th and August 12th; • I ut from June 1st the 
staff is gradually increased, and after August l2th is 
diminished to about September 15th* tvhen it becomes 
normal.” * 

The “casualness” of the,employment of the Casual 
Labourer is aggravated by the competition for jobs by 
men belonging’to other trjgles, who happen to be unem¬ 
ployed' and in distress. A skilled meclu'fnic does ngt do 
“ labouring " iinle-s he is hard puslfed. But turning over 
a batch of record papers of unemployed carpenters we note 
men who are reduced to “ working at the shipping” {iutff 
dock labour); to “labouring at 17s. perAweek” ; to being 
“ employed as a labourer at ISs. per week”; to “ the work 
of a general labourer at one of the timber yards rather than 
go on Unemployed Benefit ” ; to “ w'orking as a labourer ” ; 
to “ discharging timber ships, which is only labouring ” ; 
‘te -“navvying for the Corporation," etc. The lower 
sections of the building trades, notably the painters, the 
, scaffoider.s, the builders’ labourers and the navvies, who 
may be said to be normally in em])loynient, though in 
’ 'ry discontinuous employment, habitually w'ork as casual 
labourers, rvhen they cannot get work in their trades of 
building and construction, and when they are sufficiently 
in distress to be willing to change their habits. Indeed, 
the boundary between Class II. and Class Ill. is at this 
point obscure. In all periods of depression a considerable 
jiroportion of the section of builders’ laboul'ers find them¬ 
selves employed in their own trade for such Short spells 
—often only for a' few hejurs at a time—and so rarely 
obtaining forty or fifty hours’ work in a^ week, that their 
condition really amounts to otm, not of. Discontinuous 
Employment, but of chronic Under-etaployment. 

The want of employment of the Camial Labourer is, 
according'to many witnesses, at present bei^ aggravated 
by a declining demand for ipere muscular effOTt. “ It is,” 
we are informed, “ now increasingly true thaff machinery 
is displacing the purely unskilled labourer, and causing a, 
demand for men of more,general ability and reli^le 
character, and affording Jhem more regular employment. 
The ‘ Scotsman ’ nod tViA ‘ o-inR ’ in the buildinsr trade, the 
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mechanical stoker in gasworks, the steam crane, the grain 
elevator, etc., at the docKS, and the motor bus or trolley, 
are materially diminishing the demand for unskilled labour 
in London.” 


(ii.) Tlie Fringe of Casuaj.s about Skilled Trader 

But the class of Under-employed includes not merely 
the whole of the men in such occupations as dock and 
wharf labour and market porters, and a waxing and 
Waning share of the lower grades of the building opera¬ 
tives, but also a Very extensive fringe of men more or less 
attached to particular industries, and working at them 
only by way of brief and casual jobs. “‘To go in’ for 
one half-a-day, one day, two, three, four, or five days out 
of the five and a half is common to bootmaking, coopering, 
galvanising, tank-making, oil pressing, sugar boiling, pihno- 
making, as it is to dock labouring, stevedoring, crane lifting, 
building.” Some trades, like that of the London bakers, 
regularly employ more men on one or two days of the 
week than on others. In London “ a large body of men 
is always required for the Friday night baking,” when 
“ the work ... in preparation for Saturday and Sunday 
is, we are told, exceedingly heavy. The usual hours of 
working are fifteen or sixteen instead of ten of other 
nights, and tivice as- many men arc required.” These 
Friday night Aen, many hundreds in number, pick up 
odd jobs the rest of the week. “At the factory gates 
every night during the week a number of men are always 
hanging about r-eady to be taken on in an emergency, or 
to fill the place of‘any man who, according to a very 
common custom, has ‘ taken a night off.’ ” In busy 
marketing neigubourhoods, a whole class of butchers’ 
assistants are engaged only for Fridays and Saturdays. 
Analogous arran^ments exiet in many other trades. 
Moreover, in every trade there are men whom the 
'employer takes on only when he has a sudden and 
temporary press of business. ' ILey may be the “ glut 
men” of the Customs Department or the Christmas 
hands of the Post Oflice. Every tramway undertaking, 
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municipal or commercial, has its ‘.'cserve of extra drivers, 
conductors, yard-men, washers, etc., who get'a day's work 
now and then •when they are wanted. * At Liverpool, and 
indeed in all large towns, there is aVhole class of casual 
carmen "who are taken on for tjae job as required. 

* 

(iii.) The Under-Employment oj[Declining Trades 

These ascending grades pf lifelong “ casuals ” are not 
the only sections of wage-earners who sufler the djstreai^ 
due to Under-emjtloyment. There aA. the trades in 
which, whether owing to a persistent falling-off of the 
demand, or to some change of process. Under-employ¬ 
ment has become chronic and almost universal. What 
is elsewhere the lot only of the fringe of casual hands, 
iTccCme.s in these trades the misfortune of practically all 
the workers employed. Though few may be wholly Out 
of Work, hardly any get <a full week’s employment; and 
the wliole trade may thus pass (as did the Framework 
rnitters and the Hand-loom Silk and Woollen Weavers) 
into a condition in whjch, throughout the whole year, 
each man gets only a few days’ earnings a week. Thi.s is, 
a})parently, in our present industrial anarchy a constant 
phenomenon. The particular tiades that are suffering 
vary from decade to decade, but .there seems no time 
at whicli the evil cannot be traced in sCme locality or 
another. At present, as we gather, the boot- and shoe¬ 
making trade is, to a gjeat extent, in this condition, 
owing to the rapidly changing process^ involved in the 
successive introduction bf machine 'after machine. Even 
where men are not altogether displaced they are finding, 
in some centres, their work becoming so hitermittent as to 
amount to chronic Under-employment. Much the same 
state of Under-employmei\t appears to exist to-day in 
some centres of the hosiery trade, also Oiling to’the 
shifting of the industry. A similar state of chronift 
Under-employment has Eigig prevailed in some of the 
branches of the leather trade in Bermondsey owing to the 
shifting of the fell-monggring and tanning. It is even 
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a questiou whether cerli'iii sections of so extensive and 
so widespread an industry as the building trade may not 
be falling into’a chronic state of Under-employment, 
owing to changes in processes. It may be that the 
carpenters and joiners have become too numerous for 
the work to be done, now that concrete riloors and steel 
joists have come in; that the bricklayers and stone-masons 
are in process of supersession by the workers in “ reinforced 
concrete ” and steel-frame erections; whilst the })lastercrs 
are, in face of a double change of fashion as well as of pro- 
'cessesi finding their work dwindling to a vanishing point. 
There are actuaf signs that, in London at any rate, the 
prolonged Unemployment of the carpentci-s and brick¬ 
layers is out of all proportion to the shrinking of building 
operations. Statistics as to the number of building opera¬ 
tions reported to the District Surveyors in the Adminis¬ 
trative County of London, and as to their aggregate 
rateable value (which furnish some imperfect index to 
their extent), indicate that the*'reduction in the amount 
of building between 1899 and 1905 was inappreciable, 
and that of 1906-7 not great.’ On the other hand the 
percentage of Unemployment a^nong London carpenters 
has risen steadily from 1899 out of all correspondence 
with the amount of building. Moreover, there is some 
evidence that it is worse among these skilled craftsmen 
than among the labourers. 


(iv.) The Social Evil of Under-Employment 

All these sections and subdivisions (and, indeed, many 
more, for no one has yet completely explored the whole 
field) come, froin our present standpoint, within one and 
the same class of Under-employed. Of its numerical 
extent there are ?io available statistics. It is, in the 
main, a town phenomenon, and one characteristic princi¬ 
pally of towns of large size,' though it is not wholly 
absent anywhere. Confining ourselves to adult men, we 
cannot estimate the number in the* United Kingdom who 
are, to-day, thus holding no situations, continuous or dis- 
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continuous, but are exiSoing Sit casual jobs 0 / brief 
duration, and who habitually do noi^ get a full week’s 
work, at less than between one and two iliillions. 

The existence of this large class of Under-employed 
men, IMng on ^-asual jobs,* and habitually unable to 
obtain anything like a full week’s work, is universally 
recognised to be a grave* social evil. ^ Their average 
earnings for the year, are so low tjiat even with careful 
management they’are unal)le to procure for themselves 
and their families the necessaries of healthy life. They 
are the occupants of the overcrowded one- and two-r«ome^ 
homes of Loudon and Glasgow, Newcastlil 'and Plymouth. 
They fill the cellar dwellings which are the shame of 
Livci'jiool. Their families contribute the great majority 
of the 49,000 children who were being fed at school in 
.Loudon in the winter of 1907-8, and of the much larger 
number who are being similarly fed in a hundred towns 
in the winter of 1908-9. Among them privation and 
exposure, and the insanitary conditions of their dwellings, 
lead to an excessive prevalence of diseases of all kinds. It 
is, to an extent quite dfsproportiouate to their actual 
numbers, they who fill the hospitals and infirmaries, and 
keep the city’s death-rate at a high figure. It is in their 
households, particularly, that *the infantile death-rate is 
excessive; tiiat the children have rickets; and that an 
altogether premature invalidity is, the rule. It is recog¬ 
nised, in short, that it is among the class of the Under¬ 
employed casual labourers—constituting, perhaps, only a 
tenth of the whole town—that four-fifths of the problems 
of the Medical Officer of Health arise. • , 

More important even than the adverse effects of casual 
employment ujion physical health, are, in our view, its 
demoralising effects upon character. Th’e perjietual dis¬ 
continuity of the work, with its interveuing^pells of idle 
loafing, is in itself deteriorating. “ Tlfe irregularity ^nd 
uncertainty of the weekly work and income,” deposed one 
witness, “ act in the most .demoralising way. It weakens* 
the desire, and finally the Jability .to undertake regular 
work. The loafing habits that.it entails undoubtedly lead 
to more gambling and drinking than need otherwise go 
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on.” “ It is a sort of feast and famine with them,” said 
another witnfess. “Thejeffccts are that the men get into 
a loafing habit ; and will not have regular work, and 
eventually do not like any work at all.” The fact that 
the work is done for a shifting succession of different 
employers makes zeal, fidelity, and even l,ionest efl’ort of 
practically no account. In th^ majority of cases, nothing 
in the nature of a “character” is required before employ¬ 
ment can be gained. The intermittent -stream of jobs, on 
which livelihood depends, comes along, plentifully or 
Vantily as the case may be, without any regard to 
individual merit ■; success in “ catching the foreman’s 
eye,” and getting picked out of the struggling crowd, may 
come, indeed, more frequently to the physically strong 
man of dissolute habits and brutal instincts than to the 
more refined nature. Amid the evil influences of such 
a life no personal character i.s likely to be able to maintain 
itself against temptation. Accordingly, whenever we have 
casual employment, we find drunkenness and every irregu¬ 
larity of life more than usually prevalent. Nor is the evil 
influence of casual employment confined to the man. It 
seems almost inevitable that the^home should also become 
demoralised. Among these casual labourers, we were 
informed, “the uncertainty of the amount that will be 
earned in any week, and the impossibility experienced by 
the wife and family of ascertaining what has been actually 
• earned, contribute, we have no doubt, much more largely 
than can be estimated, to the shiftles.sness and the general 
misery.” In fact, not even tlip most careful housekeeping 
could stand up against the irregularity of the income day 
by day available. Ik one ascertained case, “ for instance, 
8s. 4d. was earned in one week in the following way: 
Monday, a whole day’s work, 5s.; Tuesday, one hour, 8d.; 
Thursday, four hours, 2.s. 8d. When the money comes in 
such small, uncerteiin amounts, it would be difficult for 
the most thrifty housekeeper to expend it to the best 
advantage. ... In these ho.useholds ... a heavy re¬ 
sponsibility rests on the wife. It is a serious thing to 
find this responsibility held so,frequently in such light 
esteem, while the habit oi' drinking among the women 
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undoubtedly leads to-fiaore neglfc,t and suffering for the 
children than anything else.” j > • 

Gravest of, all, in our opinion^ is tiie^ effect that this 
demoralising irregularity of life i% having upon the 
hundreds of thousands of children who are being brought 
up in the homes of the Undel-employed. The elaborate 
investigation mVde by the London County Council into 
the circumstances of the families whose cliildren need to 
bo fed at school brings to light, not only that it is Very 
largely the offspring of Under-employed casual labourers 
who are thus growing up stunted, under-nourished an^ 
inadequately clothed; but also that, in ^e vast majority 
of the cases, the children lack, not food and clothes alone, 
but even a low minimum of home care. It is these 
children who, in the main, fill the Industrial and Re¬ 
formatory Schools. It is these children who furnish the 
■ Lf> per cent of “ regular irregulars ” that are the despair 
of the Public Elementary School. Needless to say, it is 
these (diildren who, in the main, when they grow up, 
recruit the ranks of unskilled and largely of casual labour. 
A.= one well-informed witness deposed before us, the 
irregularity and uncertainty of the life “ has a deplorable 
effect on the children of the casual labourer, who ajje 
quick 4o follow the parental ejMimple, and decline to take 
up regular work or learn a trade when they leave school.” 

• ^ 

(v.) Tlie Swamping of the Distress Com^iiltees hy the 
, Under-employed 

All these features of tRe grave social evil that this 
class of the Under-employed constitiites to-day are widely 
recognised and well known. They acquired for us a 
special significance when* it was pressed ppon our atten¬ 
tion that-it was this same class of chronically Under¬ 
employed casual labourers that, as a m«tter of fact, 
furnished year by year the bulk of the applicants to the 
Distress Committees under the Unemployed Workmen 
Act. “ The great bulk o£ applicants to Distress Com-* 
mittees,” deposed a member*of the Central (Unemployed) 
Body, “ are men normally in «r on the verge of distress, 
VOL. n • 0 
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men earning perhaps fail, daily wages, hut getting on an 
average ordy two or three days’ work in a week, or two 
or three weeks jn' a month.” An examination of the 
registers of these Committees, in all the hundred towns of 
England, Scotland and Ireland in which they exist, re¬ 
veals, with remarkable identity, that about one-half of all 
the distressed applicants are men whose only moans of 
livelihood is casual labour. “ We have nearly everywhere 
received the same general impression,” report our Special 
Investigators, “ namely, that the bulk of the applicants to 
JQistress Committees are men of the labouring class, who 
have for years fr'en aveustomed to casual work. A large 
proportion arc chronic cases who are always in and out of 
employment”—that is to say, belong to our Class Ill.— 
“ and by no means the class of regular workers who have 
lost jobs in which they have been long employed owing 
to exceptional dejiression of trade”—our Class I. -We 
have to conclude, in short, that at least half the task of 
the Distress Committees has ).)een to relieve, not the 
unemployed of our Class I., for whom the Unemployed 
W^orkmen Act was designed; nor yet the Unemployed of 
our Class II., who need only to be tided over an unusually 
prolonged interval between two engagements of some 
duration; but to supply the clamant wuints of the Un¬ 
employed of our Glass 111.—men whose chronic condition 
is one of partial destitution tempered by odd jobs 

(Vi.) Under-Em,ployment the Main Cause of Pauperism 

What brings the problem presented by this class of 
the Under-employed even more vividly home to us is that 
we have discovered, on quite irrefragable testimony, that 
it is from the same class that is directly drawn at least 
two-thirds of all the pauperism, other than that of old age, 
sickness, widovi'hoqd and orphanage; and’probably, if we 
include indirect results, at least iis large a proportion also 
of these parts of pauperism. ,We were, at the outset of 
*oitr inquiries, struck by the fact that there was evidently 
going on a constant manufacMre of paupers. It became 
apparent, from a consideration of the entering stream of 
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persons relieved for fhe first time, that, even if w,e could 
to-day kill or depoi-t, or other remove every, existing 
pauper betwcAi the ages of sixteen and sixty, we should, 
if we made no other change, within' ten or twelve years 
find as'great a number on oijr hands as at present. In 
view of this gr%ve fact, it seemed to us of less importance 
to consider what was beingidone to the existing paupers, 
than to discover' what it tvas that was’ creating i/iem. 
We accordingly appointed three sets of Special Investi¬ 
gators—one to inquire into t^ie Relation of Industrial and 
Sanitary Conditions to Pauperism; another to' iiiquiiw 
into the efi'ects of Outdoor Relief upoA 'Wages; and a 
third to inquire into the Effects of Employment and 
Assistance of the Unem])loyed. In addition we were led, 
as we have already mentioned, to the appointment of 
other Investigators to inquire into the condition of the 
Ciiiidren whom the Guardians were maintaining on Out¬ 
door Relief and in institutions respectively. The outcome 
of these investigations was all the more impressive in that 
it was not what wc anticipated. We do not exaggerate 
V icn we say that all these inquirers—numbering, with 
their assistants, more than a dozen, starting on different 
lines of investigation, and pursuing their researches indtj- 
pendently all over the kingdom—came, without concert, 
to the same conclusion, namely, that of all the causes or 
conditions predisposing to pauperii»m, the most potent, 
the most, certain, and the most extensive *10 its operation 
was this method of.employment in odd jobs. ’Contrary to 
the expectations of some of our number and of some of 
themselves, our Investigators did not find that low wages 
could be described, generally fq)eaT;ing, as a cause of 
pauperism. They were iinable to satisfy themselves that 
insanitary conditions of living or exeessivS hours of labour 
could be shown to be, on any large scale, a cause of 
pauperism. Tfiey could find practicidly no ground,for 
believing that Outdoor Relief, by adversely affecting 
wages, was itself a cause of j)auperi8m. It could not ev^n* 
be shown that an extravagrput expe;iditure on drink, or a 
high degree of occasional drunkenness—habits of which 
the evil consequences can scarcely be exaareerated. and 
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rhich pe ruinous to individuals in all grades—were at 
11 invariably accompanied or followed by pauperism. All 
bese conditions; injuridus though they in other re- 
pects, were not fourid, if combined with reasonable regu- 
hrity of employment, to lead in any marked degree to 
he creation of pauperism. Thus, the regjilarly employed 
ailway porters, lowly paid a^. they are, contribute only 
afinitesimally 'to pauperism. Even the agricultural 
ibourers, in receipt, perhaps, of the lowest money wages 
f any section of the wage-earners, do not nowadays, so 
i-.r as.,they belong to the section in regular employment, 
ontribute largely to the pauperism of adult able-bodied 
ife. Again, though the average consumption of alcoholic 
.rink among the miners, the boilermakers, the iron and 
teel workers, and many other trades appears to be enor- 
nous, these trades do not contribute largely to pauperism. 
)n the other hand, where high earnings and short houfs 
,nd healthy conditions are combined with the method of 
asual employment—as is the case with some sections of 
fharf and riverside labourers, and of the men who labour 
n connection with furnaces and gasworks—there we find 
lemoralisation of character, irregularity of life, and a 
onstant recruiting of the pauper army. “ It is from the 
asual labour class,” sums lip the Secretary of the Charity 
Irganisation Society, “ that those who fall upon the Poor 
4 aw, Relief Works or .Charitable Funds are mostly drawn.” 

(vii.) The Cause of the Constant Existence of an 
Under-employed Class 

Hence we v.'ere led to study the phenomenon of Under- 
mployment with some care. We found, as has been 
lemonstrated bt the series of admirable researches carried • 
m by Mr. W. H. Beveridge, that this chronic over-supply 
»f casual labour in relation. to the local demand was 
)roduced and continued, irrespective of any excess of 
)qpulation or depression of trade, by the method by which 
he employers engaged their casual workers. This method 
nevitably creates and perpetuates what have been called 
‘ stagnant pools ” of labour, in which there is nearly 
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always some reserve of labour left, however great may be 
the employer’s demand. We may illustrate tljis by a 
glaring exan^le. The Liverpool Employers of dock 
labourers take on the men they ret[uire, at irregular and 
uncertain hours, at eighteen .different “stands” situated 
at a consideral^je distance from each other. Around each 
“stand” there tends to collect a particular crowd of 
labourers, who usually work for the shipo'^ners using, that 
“ stand,” and who get more or less known to their fore¬ 
men. The chance of employment induces at least as 
many men to attach themselves to each “stand” ^ 
called for at that “stand” on its busyidays. Indeed, it 
would not suit the employer not to find as many men 
there as he ever requires. When the call comes, and a 
certain number of men are taken on, the others do not 
like to go off to other “ stands,” partly because these are 
probably just as well supplied with men, and partly 
becau.se they miglit, by their absence, miss a chance of 
being employed at theirlowii “stand,” with the result of 
weakening their hold on the foreman’s acquaintance, and, 
perhaps, also (as he likes to be srpre of there being a large 
enough crowd for any ejnergency) on his favour. Now, 
as the busiest days at particular “stands” do not come 
simultaneously, and have individually no necessary coinci¬ 
dence with the busiest days for the port as a whole, the 
result of the creation of the eighteen “stagnant pools’j,is 
that the total number of men collected m them (though 
perhaps not more (han enough in each case tb satisfy the 
maximum demand of the i‘ stand ”) is plainly far greater 
than the maximum demand of the port ,as a whole on its 
very busiest day—it is estimated ift half -as much again. 
Thus it is that there ai^ estimated’ to be something like 
15,000 dock and quayside labourers in'Liverpool, all of 
them chronically under-employed, to do work which never, 
on the busiest* day of the ^ort, needs more than 10,000. 
Much the same conditions prevailed at the London Docks 
twenty years ago, in spitp of the fact that the labourer* 
were everywhere engaged *^y a single employer (the Dock 
Company). Men were tpken on at each gate at irregfllar 
hours, and according to ,the‘ demand at that particular 
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part of the docks. Largely at the instance of Mr. Charles 
Booth, 'tjie Dock Company was induced to do the greater 
part of its work Ly a'-staff of laliourers'*'equal to the 
minimum requiremeftts of the docks as a whole at the 
slackest time, to whom regular employment was-given; 
and a further staff of preference men, whofwere taken on 
in the numbers required for {.the regular busy seasons; 
leavyig only thb margin of work to be distributed to the 
fringe of casual labourers. The result is that the work of 
the London and India Docks Company (which forms, how- 
SsJrer, ,only a small proportion of the dock and wharf 
labour of Loudon) is now spread over a much smaller 
number of individual men than was formerly the case, 
and these are much more fully employed. Attempts to 
adopt a similar plan at Liverpool have so far failed, partly 
because of the difficulty of combining the large number of 
shipowners who there employ the labourei's, and partly 
because of the opposition of the labourers themselves, 
because each of them fears to jbe squeezed out by any 
reform that regularises the labour of the fortunate half, 
and thus left without ev^n his present gambling chance of 
a job. , 

Even in London, however, matters have been little 
mended. . The demoralising struggle for work still goes 
on. There are indications that the London and India 
Dock Company and the Millwall Dock Company have, 
together, about'• 7000 men in attendance; the Surrey 
Commercial‘Dock Company, 2000; tlie shipowners em¬ 
ploying their own labourers,,, 5000; and the various 
wharves, 10,000;, making, on the roughest of estimates, 
something like. 24,000 in, all. Yet the maximum number 
of men employed by all these employers, taken together, 
on any one day in 1906 was only 14,482. It appears as 
if this number of men, properly distributed, would suffice 
to meet the demands of the busiest day.' There might, 
accordingly,' be a surplus of 9000 wholly dispensed with, 
apart from any improvement in.prganisation of the work. 
The mean number employe(|' during the year, taking 
averages for each month, was cmly 11,935 ; so that it 
might conceivably be possible, ,by improved organisation 
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of the work, to dispense with anything up to 2500 more. 
It is significant to notice that it is, not the flfictuations of 
work from da/t to day, in the poik as h whole, that cause 
the bulk of the irregularity of emjfloyment. This only 
varies from about 11,000 to, 15,000; and might, there¬ 
fore, apart front any improvement in the organisation of 
the business, cause 4000 ti) be occasionally idle. What 
causes nearly 10,000 men to be constantly in attenctance 
in excess of the maximum requirements of the port as a 
whole, and causes nearly all .the 24,000 to be chronically 
under-employed, is merely the lack of organisation pf the* 
hiring of labourers aiul of the necessary seserve. 

We have described the case of the London and Liver¬ 
pool Dock labourer iu detail, because the connection 
between the metluxl of engagement and the chronic 
state of Under-employment is there close, obvious and 
undoubted. But the dock labourer presents only one 
example of what is common to the whole range of the 
one to two millions of iricn who are chronically Under¬ 
employed. In almost -every great industry we find the 
eiuployer or his foreman—^partly/rom a sense of the con¬ 
venience of Ireing able at iiny moment to get all the labour 
he requires for an urgent demand, but mainly, as we prefer 
to bdieve, without actually realising what he is. doing— 
tending to attract outside his wharf, or at his factory gates, 
or on the list of persons to wdiom ha gives out work, or jto 
whomjie sends a postcard when’he has ft*job, a group of 
workers who look principally to him for employment, on 
whom he relies as extra hasds to meet the emergencies of 
his busiest days, and who, therefore ^whether through 
their fears of missing a chanc.'^* of work- from* him, or 
because he likes to be siye of a sufficient reserve), do not 
easily seek work elsewhere. In fact, as w6 have been told, 
“ Employers sometimes object to men whom they employ 
habitually (not* regularly) working fo? a -rival employer, 
even on off-days.” Nevertheless, as we ’have it in 
evidence, “Employers v^ith a fluctuating demand fos 
labour do not as a rule keep a regular staff, even up to 
the minimum number, required on their slackest day. * A 
wharfinger requiring daily from 100 to 200 men will per- 
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liaps h^Ve only 50 regular men, and will use the other 50 
places that might have tieen permanent in order to keep 
together a resort c Vor emergencies. Sometimes this takes 
shape in a very definite plan of giving out work in rota¬ 
tion.” Each wharfinger, each contractor, each manufacturer, 
each giver-out of work to be done at homo, each builder’s 
foreman, tends thus to accuenulate his own reserve of 
labocir, his owii “ stagnant pool ” from which he draws to 
satisfy tlic maximum demands of his business. But as 
the busiest days of the different employers even in the 
’’"same^rade do not exactly coincide in time—as the busiest 
seasons of difi'eront trades occur at difl'erent parts of the 
year—the aggregate of these individual reserves of casual 
labour is far in excess of what is actually required by the 
industry of the country as a whole, even on the busiest 
day of the year. Hence the chronic Under-employment, 
varied by brief spe!l.s of work under pressure, of all the 
casual workers. Thus, as Mr. Beveridge rightly says, 
“ the main force keeping together this under-employed 
reserve of labour is the casual demand of a multiplicity 
of individual employers. EcKh employer has his own 
group of hangers-on at his gate^ instead of all employers 
sharing a common re.<terve draion from one centre." 

The evil effects of this method of engaging labour, 
which leads to each employer having a Stagnant Podl of 
hig own, may be aggravated in various ways. Sofnetimes, 
out of a mistaken philanthropy, or it may be out of a 
deliberate desire “ to keep as many men about them as 
possible, in order to keep up. an unlimited supply upon 
which to draw,” the employer or his foreman takes means 
to “ spread the work*” or “ share the jobs.” But there 
are graver abuses. The system gives a valuable patronage 
to the foreman, which sometimes leads to the exaction of 
bribes, and is often, we are informed, the real obstacle to 
its reform. “The'master porter, foreman, or other who 
has to get work done is much helped if he is always con¬ 
ferring a favour upon the man he employs, and a very 
marked favour upon those whqin he employs frequently or 
constantly. This we believe to 4)e the real objection to 
the schemes for diminishing the irregularity of employ- 
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ment in the docks and warehouses of Liv.eipool by an 
association among Lhe employer?^ of ^his kind ctf labour, 
so ably and pbwcrfully urged by thg leading men of that 
city for many years. The men responsible for getting the 
work done are afraid to give'the men security of tenure, 
for fear lest iJ should weaken their power over them.” 
In fact, as we were informed, “ the whole, foreman system 
—however convenient from a business point of vi%w— 
undoubtedly has the effect of keei)ing groups of men 
waiting about individual foremen, and tlius, as a whole,v 
increasing the leakage of time between jobs and thfe tofal 
volume of labour in an occupation. Thn system increases 
enormously the uncertainty of employment. Men in the 
building trades, and even under local authoritic.s, may be 
thrown out after years of fairly constant work by the 
ileath or removal of a particular foreman. The system 
undoubtedly lends itself to much abuse of patronage, and 
encourages convivial drinking as a means of ‘ keeping in ’ 
with the foremen.” ' 

But it is not only the selfishness of the employer or 
the corrupt intereets of fi, forenfiin that perpetuates the 
evil of each emjdoyer having his own reserve, or his own 
Stagnant Pool of Under-emplpyed labour. Sometimes it 
is the employer who objects to, and the men who insist 
on, the. system by which the men work only a few days per 
week. Sir Hugh Bell, for ivsthnee, Jhas repeatediy 
explained how seriously the great firm of Bell Brothers 
and Company, Limited, loses by the men’s irregularity of 
attendance. More frequently both employers and employed 
prefer the demoralising system. Many of the casualworkers, 
reports one of our committees, like the gambling nature of 
Under-employment. Tliey earn high hqurly rates, “ and 
can break their employment for a day or two whenever 
they like without its permanent loss. Jhe shipowners 
have a plentiful supply of good labour for. permanent 
employ, and a great reservoir of inferior labour for excep¬ 
tional or sudden wants. Neither side, therefore, wishes'to* 
disturb a practice which in siome respects suits them, and 
thus a system is allowed *10 cciitinue ivhich is wasteful of 
labour, demoralising to those nqt constantly in employ. 
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terribly har4 on the wiv’^es and children, and the main 
source of pauperif^m ahd its attendant evils in a vast 
population of nearly 7.)0,000.” Finally! the men get 
into such a state that, even when they earn only low rates 
per hour, and are actually 'in distress, they are uiiable to 
remain continuously at work. “There it little doubt,” 
rejtort our Investigators, “ that a number of men object 
to regular and continuous work. There has been much 
evidence of men leaving the relief work after a few days 
.■ nominally for otlicr jobs, but, as was shown, when they 
\^^ere 'revisited at a later date, really because they were 
tired of it.” ‘ '' 


(viii.) Existing Agencies dealing ivith the 
Under-em'ployed 

We do not think it nece.ssary, in the light of the 
preceding pages, to dwell at any length upon the utter 
inappropriatencss and inadequacy of the existing agencies 
for dealing with the distress of the Under-employed. If 
the provision of Out *of Work Pay by Trade Union 
Insurance is impossible for the Men of Discontinuous 
Employment, it is obviously still more out of the reach of 
the Under-employed. In no way can it be ascertained at 
present whether the casual labourer who professes to be 
starving has reiilly songjit the thousand and one odd jobs 
for unskille.d labour which arc offered each morning, and 
every hour of the day, in any great oity. In no way, at 
present, can it be proved, on* any particular day, what is 
the suf^'lus of men seeking jqbs, over and above the 
aggregate of jobs tliat "are being offered, somewhere or 
other in the 300 square miles of sommercial and industrial 
London, or the 50 to tOO square miles of the business and 
manufacturing aggregations at Liverpool and Manchester, 
anvong the.thickly^clustered towns of the Black Country 
and the Clyde estuary, in the West Riding and along 
‘Tyneside. Yet without some fheck of this kind, no system 
of, Unemployment In^iurance, by whomsoever organised, 
and no provision of Out ,of Work Pay, by whomsoever 
provided, could possibly^be maintained. The same difli- 
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culty of ascertaining and ideiftifying the ^real isurplus 
hampers equally the Distress Com^iitte^s and the Municipal 
Authorities iii providing Employment ‘Relief, and dis¬ 
courages both private almsgiving and the grant of Outdoor 
Relief. * All these expedients for meeting the distress and 
destitution to Vhich the Under-employed are reduced— 
inevitable as it may be to r»sort to them in emergencies, 
when nothing better can be done—Jiave tlic drawback of 
positively aggravating the evil. Individuals are temporarily 
relieved at the expense of perpetuating, and even increas -1 
ing, the vicious Under-employment system itself. • The 
same is true of the mistaken philanthropist’s device of 
“ sharing work,” or giving each man work for half a day 
or half a week only, or taking the work in rotation. This, 
which has long been a device of the Under-employed 
themselves, as well as of their employers, really enlarges 
tke circle of those condemned to chronic Under-employ¬ 
ment. For the essential evil of the whole system of 
engaging labour for casual jobs, find of each employer 
tending to accentuate hfs own reserve or his own Stagnant 
F jol of labour, is the retention, in a particular district, of 
a much larger number oS men, expecting such jobs, than 
are required for the performance of the whole of the jobs 
on the busiest day. What is required is some improvement 
in oi^anisation which stops the waste of unemployed time, 
and mor6 accurately adjusts the fupply o£ labour to the 
demand. Whether we give doles of Munici]),al Employ¬ 
ment, doles of Outdoor Relief, or doles of alms—whether 
we spread the work or share out the jobs among all who 
clamour for them—we ,do nothing to* effect ajiy such 
adjustment. This or that individual is temporarily fed 
who ‘would otherwise starve. But the^ system, which 
necessarily involves a constant surplus of labourers and 
their chronic Under-employment, is not changed; and by 
the silent enlargement of thte Stagnant*Pools that goes.on 
if the men are maintained, the evil has been even increased. 
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(d) Are Women Vncm^loycdf 

We have so' far left unmentioiied the case of women 
who are to he found, of course, in each of our classes 
and whose sufferings from'- industrial disorganisation arc 
certainly no less than those of men. Wf have found il 
impossible to obtain any stijitistics as to the number oi 
women in distress fr^m Unemployment. Women consti¬ 
tute oidy a small fraction of the applicants to Distress 
Committees; perhaps because these Committees have sc 
far been able to afford them little help. Able-bodied 
women without husbands or young children are nowadays 
scarcely to be found in the Workhouses. Just at the time 
when the number of Able-bodied Men in the Workhouse 
is seriously increasing, the number of Able-bodied Unen¬ 
cumbered Women—at one time considerable—has fallen 
away to ne.xt to nothing. This is all the more significant 
in view of the fact that the number of Able-bodied Women, 
unencumbered with husbands*or children, who are in 
receipt of Outdoor Relief is very .small. 

So far as women suffer distress from Unemployment, 
they arc distributed among cwr three classes in quite 
different proportions from , the men. In Class L, \yomen 
from Ptrmanent Situations, we find, beyond individual 
cases here and theref practically none. The greatest 
sccupation of ^liis kind for women is domestic service; and 
in this th^re kerns to be a chronic state of unsatisfied 
demand—a demand accompanied, howKsver, by the require¬ 
ment of residence in the employer’s family, which seriously 
narrows,the sourees of supply. TJhe large number of women 
now employed in all great cities in offices, warehouses, 
shops and restaurants — as (kstinguished from -those 
employed in the actual processes of manufacture—usually 
hold regular situations at weekly wages. ^ These, so far as 
WQ can dis.cove'r, aVe—so greak and growing is the demand 
—seldom in distress from IJnemployment; though occasion¬ 
ally losing time from “ leakagcu ” between situations. 01 
ejass II., Women of piscontfnuous Employment, although 
individuals exist here and theae, dhere is no whole trade 
eomparable with the building trade operatives or the 
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navvies; unless we rilay include, here those female hotel 
servants who habitually take “season” Engagements. 
Practically tl^, whole of the v^omei! in distress from 
Unemployment belong to our Ch<ss III., the Under¬ 
employed, their case being usijally aggravated by seasonal 
rather than by |;yclical fluctuations of trade. 

From Unemployment of this kind—seasonal slackness, 
resulting in prolonged Under-employmenl!—women sjiflTer 
to an even greater extent than me'h. We were supplied 
by the Women’s Industrial Council with much useful, 
information on this point:— ■ , . 

" We liai'e a good many replies from imion^ in tliC textile trade 
in Laucasliire, etc., where the record usually is, that for the past 
two or three years almost every available woman and girl has been 
able to find work in the mills, as they are so busy. The Hyde and 
Hadfield Weavers’ Association, however, reports 150 female members 
ifuemiiloyed now, out of a total of 5000, and the numbers unem- 
j)loyed during the past year average from 100 to 200. These 
women are cotton weavers, winders and warpers, and some have 
been out for three months, solne more, owing to the introduction 
of Northrop looms and oth6r labour-saving machinery. The Bury 
C .rdblowing and Kiugroom ©perativps’ Association has sixteen 
cardroom operatives out of wijrk now, out of 600 female members, 
and has had sixty-eight during the past year. The Todmorden 
and DtstrictWeavers’ and Winders’ Association has 100 unemployed 
out of about 1000 female members, and has had 150 during the 
j)ast year as the result of a strike. Tin? Hyde and District Card- 
blowing I’oom Operatives’ and Bing, Spinner^ Association has 
about ei^lit unemployed now out of 1400, and has had about forty 
during the year. . . » The Cigar Makers’ Union reports about 
seventy-four unemployed now ojjt of a membership of 894 females. 
A correspondent in the cigar trade in the Midlands repprts that 
the trade has suffered very tnuch in Birgiingbam, Coventry and 
Leicester, especially as cigars have, 'for .some reason (probably 
cheaphess), been replaced byHhe vogue of cigarette smoking. The 
two trades are quite separate, the cigar makers being highly skilled 
workers who are usually apprenticed for five years, during which 
they get very low Vages, and some of these girls ■ifave turned their 
hands to dressmaking or working at the Dunlop rubber mills, Etc. 
Many of them were married women. The secretary of the 
Clothiers’ Operatives of Ijeeds'’seports that the clothing trade *iB' 
very different to most other tradjs, as the, females are generally pn 
piecework, and, no matte» bow slack work is, they are not dis¬ 
charged. Therefore the numljpr of unemployed is no guide as to 
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the state of the labour market. A Preston correspondent tells us 
that dressmakers and milliners suffer from seasonal slackness, 
expecting, indeed, twe or tl ree months’ loss of work in a ye.'.r, and 
that some of these went into the mills in the lessi arduous depart¬ 
ments when they were finding their own trade slack, and that 
some of them are remaining ‘‘here so as not to risk out-of-work 
periods again. Upholsterers report a slack penod in November, 
January and February; whilst tjhe shirt and collar makers in 
Taunton say that “ there is a slack period of four or five months 
in the Rummer.” Clerks and shop-assistants both give account of 
a good many out of work. The Aberdeen Shop Assistants’ Branch 
paid unemployed benefit to two^womon out of forty-four during 
tiio past year; one, a milUner for one week, and the other, a sales¬ 
woman in a fruit-shop, for twelve weeks. Another, a London 
branch, reports two out of work now, and nine during the past 
year, for periods varying from throe to twelve weeks, out of a total 
of fifty-two female members.” 

In London v.aluable testimony was given by philan¬ 
thropic workers among girls and women. 

“Miss Chcetham, Canning Town Settlement, puts 
roughly three facts :— 

(i.) That aO the working girls imtur clubs give evidence of 
short time during the late winter.- The girls I questioned last 
week belonged to— (a) jam; (b) paper; (cj match; (d) mat; (e) 
pickle; (/) baking-powder (factories); (g) shirt-making. Every 
one of these girls had been on short time for part or the wliole of 
the winter in some departments of their work, at any rate, with 
the result that those girls who, when working full time, can earn 
about 123. a week, have'fot many months now averaged not more 
than 9s. weekly. 

(ii.) Those women, widows, etc., who ^ earn their living by 
taking in shirt-making and tailopng to do at their own homes, 
ail complain of slackness of work, so that they could not get the 
work, much less earn a livelihood by'it. Have seen much distress 
amongst these shirt-makers Ihis winter, and we have had no work¬ 
room open to help them' " 

(iil) There is very little charing or washing to be had in a 
district like Canning Town, few being able to afford to pay wagea 
Even the laundries have been alack and hav6 had to discharge 
hands. . . .* 

The club which makes the most special point of interesting 
itSelf in the industrial welfare well as moral welfare of its 
members, the Jewish 'Working/lirls’ Club, Dean Street, Soho, 
reports that it has 375'members, 341 mf whom work for wages; 
that about twenty are unemployedjnow, and that during the past 
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year about 200 have b«to unemployed for periods of from one 
week to three months. The unemployment occurred in the dress¬ 
making, millinepr, tai’oring and corset-majcing trades,' and was 
due to seasonal slackness. There is . In emplojfinent bureau con¬ 
nected with the club, and employment was found for 152 girls last 
year, some of them being case.s of unemployment. Many girls 
learn secondary trades in the club, and they try to make a little 
out of this work. . . . 

A Mission at Seven Dials htfe about 200 woivcn and girls con¬ 
nected with it, a large number being empViyed at Crosse and Iflack- 
well’s. Work here is seasonal and the girls are often out. They 
fill in tbeir time in various w^ys, a large projiortion going to > 
cardboard-box making under other women who have piecework. 
Others go to stied - .sorting at Carter’s anjl other large seed 
merchants. A club in the City Itoad returns thirty-five workers, 
of whom four are now out of work, fifteen have been out for 
periods of two or three weeks during the past year, their work 
being that of ujiliolsterers, sweet-lillers, paper-folders, hawkers, and 
in Lipton’s.” 

From Eustoii Road Miss Bunting reports that: 

“ Many of the girls were ov three-quarter or even half-time for 
weeks and weeks during tjie winter. The tailoresses, of course; 
tl'“ liquorice girls at various intervals; Maple’s carpet-weavers for 
nearly six inoiiihs hadf slack work; between Christmas and Easter 
the rest of them had three days a week at home constantly. 
SchooUired’s carpet-sewers were so alack before Christmas that our 
girls left. One got work elsewhere, one went to service.’"' 

The ditticultics crea.ted by the seasonal ” ductuation_g 
in the volume of the employment nn nearl^r all the manu¬ 
facturing industries in which women are Cligaged are 
increased by the exbremely Jow rates of remuneration for 
women’s work of this kind. 

It is sometimes assumtid or suggested that, in frades in 
whiclj there is much seasonal slackness, the earnings during 
the months of brisk traJe will always be'higher than in 
trades offering continuous employment; and high enough 
to enable the workers to be,supported.in«<he slack time 
out of the savings which they ought to make.' Unfortu¬ 
nately this economic assumption is even less true as, 
regards women’s work than it is with regard to men’s. 
have been painfully impressed by tlffe evidence afforded to 
us that many hundreds o^ thousands of adult able-bodied 
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women, giving their whole time t6‘ their work, ean, even 
in times of full emjJoyment, earn only the barest main¬ 
tenance. Even in 'workphop.s and facforios there are many 
thousands of women, in'London and otlier towns, whose 
full week’s earnings do not exceed 6s. or 8s.; whilst 10s. a 
week is a good wage. Among the outwoijkcrs the condi¬ 
tion of things is even worse. Though a small proportion 
of them may earn a fair wa^'e, there are many wlio get 
only a starvation pittance. To give only one instance, a 
Relieving Officer of Birmingliam informed our Investi¬ 
gators that: 

“ Button and* htjok and eye carding is done at tiome by some 
who apply for relief. It is the last resort of those who have come 
down and who delay coming for relief until they are in the deepest 
destitution. They get starvation wages. About 6d. a day is the 
most they can get. A woman would have to work very hard to 
earn Ss. (id. per week if confined to her own labour.” 

Our Investigators expressly report that : 

“The wages paid for home work in wdiolesalo tailoring and 
corset-making of the cheaper class, which is the chief part of the 
Bristol trade, are so exceedingly low that no amount of industry 
on the part of the worker could provide an adequate support for a 
single woman.” 

The example of women di.sposes, we think, of the sug- 
Mstion which has bpe'n quite seriously made to us, that 
UTiemployment might <be preveMed if only the workers 
would accept lower wages ! The docility of women, and 
their lack of organisation, has leci then! to take this course; 
but although women’s wages aije as low as any one could 
coneeivh possible, this does not*’prevent their having to 
stand idle, probably to an even 'greater extent than, men, 
at each recurring slack season. I 

These facts must not, howevfer, be allowed to obscure 
what seems t© us the mo^t important' feature of the 
wdmen’s case. Only a small minority of the women in 
distress from lack of work are lunencumbered independent 
wage-earners, both supporting.; themselves entirely from 
their own earnings iand having no one but themselves 
to support. Among this chass,' though there may be 
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occasional Unemployment, and certainly recurrent .Under¬ 
employment, there is—so long as they retain ’their health 
—very little djstress. The vest majoftty of the cases of 
suffering and distress among women are those of mothers 
of families, who have eithey no husbands, or whose 
husbands are, fbr one reason or another, not at work, or 
are not earning enough to maintain them and the chddreu. 
It is upon these unfortunate mothers, wh6 are driveu to 
engage in industrial work, without technical training, 
encumbered by home ties and responsibilities, and desper¬ 
ately anxious to make up the family livelihood,'tha^; the 
main burden of the suffering of Unemployment falls. 

It would, however, be misleading to ascribe the dis¬ 
tress of these mothers to the conditions—bad as they are 
—under which women work, or to the Unemployment 
from which they suffer. They are unwilling recruits in an 
itdustrial army which has no real need for them, and for 
w'hich their circumstances unfit them. “ Undoubtedly,” 
reports our Investigator, “^in the great majority of cases 
the cause of [the worten] taking in work is that the 
hr diand’s work is casual, or ill paid, or that he is in some 
trade, such as a carman’s, where he is liable to work short 
time.” The present Archbishop of York (lately Bishop 
Stepney) gave us the following testimony :— 

“ / might mention that I made a lon'g tour of visits to women 
engaged in’what are called these swua^pd ’indusWiea in a certaiff 
district London; I visited them all, and went* as garefuUy as I 
could into their conditions. I remember in one day five or six 
cases whore the unemployment %f the man—and in most of these 
cases they were dock labourers—had forced ^e young yfife, in 
spite of her having children, some of tbem chilitron ^lom she 
ought to have been nursing, to undertake this sort of labour.” 

t 

We were given the following instance by the Women’s 
Industrial Uouncil. One club leader writes :— 

• . • ' 

“ I cannot givj you any exact statistics of unemployed in 3ur 
club, as owing to the large number of married women who only 
work when their husbands are Ok or under special circumstances, 
it is difficult to know when they^actuallv want work and cannpt 
get it, or when they think ii best not To work, but to stay at 
home.” ’ 

vou II 
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women, giving their whole time t6‘ their work, ean, even 
in times of full emjJoyment, earn only the barest main¬ 
tenance. Even in 'workphop.s and facforios there are many 
thousands of women, in'London and otlier towns, whose 
full week’s earnings do not exceed 6s. or 8s.; whilst 10s. a 
week is a good wage. Among the outwoijkcrs the condi¬ 
tion of things is even worse. Though a small proportion 
of them may earn a fair wa^'e, there are many wlio get 
only a starvation pittance. To give only one instance, a 
Relieving Officer of Birmingliam informed our Investi¬ 
gators that: 

“ Button and* htjok and eye carding is done at tiome by some 
who apply for relief. It is the last resort of those who have come 
down and who delay coming for relief until they are in the deepest 
destitution. They get starvation wages. About 6d. a day is the 
most they can get. A woman would have to work very hard to 
earn Ss. (id. per week if confined to her own labour.” 

Our Investigators expressly report that : 

“The wages paid for home work in wdiolesalo tailoring and 
corset-making of the cheaper class, which is the chief part of the 
Bristol trade, are so exceedingly low that no amount of industry 
on the part of the worker could provide an adequate support for a 
single woman.” 

The example of women di.sposes, we think, of the sug- 
Mstion which has bpe'n quite seriously made to us, that 
UTiemployment might <be preveMed if only the workers 
would accept lower wages ! The docility of women, and 
their lack of organisation, has leci then! to take this course; 
but although women’s wages aije as low as any one could 
coneeivh possible, this does not*’prevent their having to 
stand idle, probably to an even 'greater extent than, men, 
at each recurring slack season. I 

These facts must not, howevfer, be allowed to obscure 
what seems t© us the mo^t important' feature of the 
wdmen’s case. Only a small minority of the women in 
distress from lack of work are lunencumbered independent 
wage-earners, both supporting.; themselves entirely from 
their own earnings iand having no one but themselves 
to support. Among this chass,' though there may be 
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(unhappily, as we have seen, seldom adequate in amount) 
to the widowed mothers of young children. Jn out’ view, 
such mothers should'not be aided or encouraged to engage 
in industrial \^ork at all. As we have already said in 
Part I. of this Report, we have chosen so to organise our 
industry that ijt is to the inSn that is paid the income 
necessary for the support of the family, on the assumption 
that the work of the womhu is to care, for the home 
and the children. The result is that mothers of young 
children, if they seek industrial employment, do so under 
the double disadvantage thar the woman’s wage is fixed 
to maintain herself alone, and that even this can be ehrned 
only by giving up to work the time that* is needed by the 
care of the children. Wlien the bread-winner is withdrawn 
by death or desertion, or is, from illness or Unemployment, 
unable to earn the family maintenance, the bargain which 
the community virtually made with the woman on her 
marriage—that the maintenance of the home should come 
through the man—is broken. It seems to us clear that, 
if only for the sake of the interest which the community 
has in the children, there should be adequate provision 
made from public fttnds for the maintenance of the home, 
conditional on the mother’s abstaining from industrial 
work? and devoting herself to tire care of the children. 


(e) Class IV.—Hie lkiemploip.iUe 

• 

The Unemployable are the “Can’t Works” and the 
“Won’t Works.” To thiS type there approximate a 
heterogeneous crowd of persons wi^lioul any rceognised 
means of subsistence, who either fio not seek work, or who 
seek it in vain, being, orbing to physical nr mental short¬ 
comings, in such a condition that they are not taken on 
by any employer, or, if taken on, are in(iapai)lc of working, 
or are unwilling to work, or to retain any situation, for 
more than a few hours. In this crowd there are to be found 
men who have fallen froM ^very social grade, every pi'b- 
fession and every section of the wagp-earners; along wiih 
others who have, so to‘ speak, Ireen born and bred in the 
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class, aad have known np other experience. Among them 
we find many of feeble intellect and infirm will, but also 
some of moral refijiement and exceptional talent. Others, 
again, are strong and competent, but of incurably parasitic 
or criminal disposition. To the observer of this flotsam 
and jetsam of our industrial life, it recalls the wreckage 
with which a foundered liner strews the ocean shore; 
material once of the most lietereogeneous and sharply 
diflferentiated kinds, bright and clean and in active use, 
but now so battered and sodden as to appear, in bulk, 
illmost homogeneous in its' worthlessness — nevertheless 
yielding, if sorted out and properly treated, much that 
can still be made serviceable; sometimes matter that 
will become dangerous unless put in a proper place; 
and occasionally, lost to the world, a gem of real value. 

These men are to be found, in greater or smaller 
numbers, wherever subsistence is to be had without work, 
or with only slight and intermittent work. Perhaps the 
largest section of them is that which habitually resorts 
to the Casual Wards of England ,and Wales, the “ Casual 
Sick Houses”of Scotland, and the sheds and outhouses set 
aside for the “night lodgers”, of the Irish Poor Law. 
Quite apart from the navvy and the genuine seeker after 
work, who are found in these refuges in all but the times 
of brisk trade, there are estimated to be, always op the 
move, an army of between 20,000 and 30,000 professional 
tramps, to whom this mode of existence is habitual. Next 
to these must be reckoned the “Houseless Poor” of London, 
Manchester, Liverpool, the Blfick Country and other large 
centres of population; heterogeneous crowds of men who 
(thougli often confused with thfe Vagrants) seldom leave 
their own particular urban ag^egations. These men 
oscillate between the Casual Wards and Free Shelters 
of their neighbourhoods, with occasional nights in the 
Common Lodging. Houses; .and between all these and 
the General Mixed Workhouse, where they form a great 
part of the troublesome class of,“ Ins-and-Outs.” Latterly, 
as we have mentioned, they‘have been accumulating in 
increasing numbers in the ‘Workhouses of London and 
Liverpool, and in the larger Podrhouses of Scotland. We 
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cannot estimate their aggregate Buinber at much legs than 
that of the Professional Tramps. * . 

Among the, Unemployable mifst* class, too, the 
extensive, though quite uncounted hdst of men who have 
settled down, with more or l^ss infrequent odd jobs, to 
live in reality on the earnings of their wives, their children, 
or the women with whom tb^y consort. What is socially 
most grave is not the existence of here and* there parasitic 
individuals of this sort, but the degradation, owing to 
the combination of states of chronic Under-employment 
for the man with the habitual absorption in wage-eapning 
occupation of mother and child, of wholg batches of men, 
in particular industries or particular localities, into unem¬ 
ployable parasites. 

Finally, we have, scattered all over the country, the 
prematurely invalidated of every kind and grade—the 
cripple, the man with defective eyesight or hearing, or 
with rupture or varicose veins, the able-bodied but aged 
man, the somewhat feeble;minded man, the sane epileptic 
whose fits are troublesome, the chronic inebriate; in short, 
a.l sorts of men who have infirmities not grave enough 
to allow or to compel thar admission to the hospital or 
Worljhouse, but whom an employer will not hire at wagds. 
There is some reason to fear that this section of the Un¬ 
employable is a steadily increasing one, partly beeause 
of the adverse ])hy8ical influences of'the town slums, and. 
partly because employers are cording more and more to 
exact a high standard of physical fitness. 

All these different sections of the Unemployable exist 
at the edge of destitution^ into which they are individually 
perpetually falling. We see them accordingly now and 
then • getting relief, as we have described, on account of 
“ Sudden or Urgent Necessity ” ; getting* admitted for a 
day or two at laxly administered Labour Yards; or being 
discharged from* the Relief Works of e'fen'^he most long- 
suffering Distress Committee. But although the whole 
class of the Unemployable* are perpetually passing in aijd, 
out of the Poor Law, in and'out of the Employment Relief 
of the Distress Committee, and in anfi out of the operatidhs 
of Voluntary Charity, it may safeljr be said that the greater 
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part a'’ their niaintenanUe, which we cannot jmt at less 
than a' couple of millions sterling annuqlly, is, in one 
way or another,' a burden on the lowest, paid and most 
irregularly employed sections of the wage-earning class. 

This whole class exista, year in andj year out, irre- 
spectiv'e of the state of trade. Even in the busiest times 
—even when employers are<really in need of men—the 
Unemployable are not employed. What is even graver 
is tliat we are, year by year, creating new Uueniployables. 
The class is, indeed, no mere inheritance from an evil past. 
Its members are not, on the whole, long-lived, if we 
were suddeidy reheved of the whole of the present incubus, 
without any change in the conditions, we should, within 
ten or twelve years, have just as many Unemployables on 
our hands as ever. It behoves us, therefore, to examine 
whence it is that they are being continually recruited. , 

(i.) The Daily Manufacture of the Unemployable 

The Unemployables come, it iS clear, from all sources. 
We may disregard, in this consideration, the rare figure of 
the ruined baronet or clergyman, university graduate or 
younger son, who, through drink, drugs, or gamiding, 
sinks te the legion of the lost. We may disregard, too, 
the really professional criminals, who are—perhaps equally 
rarely—occiisiopally in distress from want of employment. 
Confining our ‘attention to those Unemployables who 
represent the wastage from the manual-working, wage¬ 
earning class, we must distinguish those who, in the prime 
of life,<drop in to the Unemployable class, from those who 
graduate to it from adolescence or gravitate to it from the 
premature appearance of old age. 

We may, in the first place, here and there watch the 
descent of men from our Class I. Losing their permanent 
situations, they'se'ek in vairf for another. After trying 
expedient after expedient, some of them—perhaps because 
unanchored to a home, perhaps because of too restless a 
disposition to starve in one^^place—take “to the road,” 
and gradually adopt \he life of. the Professional Tramp. 
The process has been sketched by one who has spent many 
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years as a well-condi^ted but habitual Vagrant. “ This 
man soon begins to see that the life of a mart out; of work 
is not so tcrriWe after all. lie gets cAough to cat, and is 
free to go his way and he has no responsibilities. A fine 
healthy appetite compensates for the low quality of his 
food; for he wMl now relish plain bread and cheese as he 
never relished the beefsteak and onions of his former days. 
Day after day he passes before strange eyes, and, IjJiere- 
fore, has no need to study appearailccs. He loses all fret, 
and settles himself to a wandering life. He cannot fail to, 

[id 
to 

More frequently, however, the descent is from Class II., 
the Men of Discontinuous Employment. To these men, 
the relatively high earnings whilst at work, the brutalising 
conditions of their labour, and the incessant recurrence of 
days, and perhaps weeks of idleness, afford an almost 
irresistible temptation to drink. The haphazard way of 
taking on men without references, and discharging at a 
-uoment’s notice those wjio prove themselves unfit, both 
facilitates and encourages boufs of drunkenness. The 
man of irregular habits does not fail to get employment; 
whal; ha[)pens is' that his employment is even more dis- 
con4;inuous than that of the men to be dependeiJ on. “ It 
is at thcp beginning of a job, as a rule,” we are told, that 
men are sacked for drunkenness 6r incorffpetence. “As a 
job goes on, you generally find the right nten and keep 
them on.” “ A good many ai'e discharged for losing time, 
inefficiency, and drunkenness,” depose^ another ^witness. 
“ I am very sorry to say that tt\e drunkenness business is 
a big item in the building trade. "They are generally no 
good for a day or two after Bank Holiday, and very little 
good on each Monday. We have to keep dur eyes a little 
closed on the Monday and k) try to makc*them do more on 
the Tuesday. But it is not always through drunkerfness 
that these Men of Discontinuous Employment drop into 
the Unemployable class. “ You would be surprised,” said 
a Manager of a buildipg,firlh, “ at »he number of men that 
we have to discharge after ttv.o or three days. Some of 


see how happy arc the real beggars he meets on the rc 
and ill lodging-houses—and he soon becomes indifferent 
work.” 
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them do not want the work. . . . In Princes Street we' 
had a job outside the Bank of England with excavators. 
We are continually discharging men.‘ They will not do 
the work. They say it'"is too hard.” In reply to the 
question whether this was through inefficiency or laziness, 
the witness replied: “Laziness, I should'say. A good 
many of the wives of the workmen are ironers and washers. 
They work at the wash-tub aifd earn a good wage.” But 
the man may find himself continually turned off for mere 
incapacity, due to physical or mental shortcomings. “ If,” 

■ said a builder, “I employ a man who cannot do his work 
ami hh fails in an hour or two, because, perhaps, he has 
not l)een fed for w6eks as he ought to have been, I have 
to dismiss him. I do not know the cause of the failure, 
and I do not ask the cause. I cannot go to him and say : 
‘ My man, have you not Ijad anything to eat for a week ?' 
or something of that sort. I simply say ; ‘ Gome to the 
office and get your money.'” It is, in fact, difficult to 
discover, in any hasty survey, whether the inability to 
work arises from physical weakness or mental. “ It is 
not the unwillingness to work,” explained an experienced 
Manager of a philanthropic Labour Yard, “ so much as the 
lack of power to persist in work. So many men seem to 
be able to work spasmodically; I find increasing difficulty 
on that point in getting men work, and they do not seem 
to be able at all to continue long in work.” Such men, if 
nb't taken hold ^.f in time, and cured, do not remain at 
this stage. -They “quickly become degenerate in'their 
habits, commence to drink and gamble, become loafers 
and spongers and criminals and paupers, living upon 
women, 'te upon tile cammunity aS best they can.” 

The navvies, or “ public works men," are, owing to 
their wandering life, and usual lack of a home, even more 
apt than the building operatives to drop into the Unem¬ 
ployable class, vrhe,'’e has groiyn up a whole host of men 
who. get only a day’s work now and then, but who are 
habitually parasitic upon those who are employed. “ It is 
dn established fact,” stated the Chairman of the Gloucester¬ 
shire Vagrancy Commiffee, “that wherever the navvies 
are at work, there vagraivts abound. 1 suppose the 
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ostensible idea of p’e|)ple being there is that they are 
attraeted by the \^ork I believe they cadge upon the 
-navvy. The pavvy is a generoijs sor^ of fellow; he gets 
large pay, and they turn up when he* is paid, and they get 
a Is. and so forth from him. ,And on the road they have 
always got the plausible excuse that they are going down 
to Bristol seeking for work., I daresay you know similar 
cases have occurred elsewhere. For instance, whil» the 
Manchester Ship Canal was being constructed the number 
of tramps was so great ther^ that, I believe, they had to' • 
hire warehouses to accommodate them.” We have had 
described to us in evidence, by the same witness, on the 
one hand the constant increase in Scotland of the Pro¬ 
fessional Tramp and the })erpetual recruitment of this class 
from the Men of Discontinuous Employment, and, on the 
other, the growth of this latter class, owing to the dis¬ 
continuance of the engagements for definite terms that 
once characterised that country. The “daily pay” system, 
under whicli men are actually paid off at the end of each 
day, to be employed or* not on the morrow as it may suit 
ti e convenience of. the employe^, or the caprice of the 
men, is said to be spreadaig in all directions. “ We aje 
at o^r wits’ end to know how. to deal with the tramps,” 
said the Chief Constable of Kirkcaldy. The* tramp 
nuisance “is very much on the increase in Scotland.” 
Sixty per cent of them “ are habitual J ne’er-do-wells,- 
25 per cent casual labourers, and 15 per celit other seekers 
for work.” 

But the most prolific of ail the sources of the Unemploy¬ 
able is, without doubt, ouf Class III., theJJnder-eniployed. 
Here the causes of the worker’s, fall are to be sought far 
less in his personal weaknesses or shortcomings, though 
these all co-operate, than in the system of Under-employ¬ 
ment to wdiich he is condemned. “ It is not,” testifies an 
experienced Cha’rity Organis&tion Society secretary, “ tljat 
the casual man has a larger dose of original sin than his 
fellows; it is that he is. exactly what any other class in the • 
community would become .*. . were they submitted for 
any length of time to .th£ same system of employment. 

. . . 'I’liat so large a progorti?>n^ are weak in character 
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should not surprise, when' the conditions of their employ¬ 
ment aie remembered. The men flit froiii odd job to 
odd job; their‘‘charaettvs’are not‘taken,up’; when no 
records are kept, strenuous efforts to m.aintain a high moral 
standard do not neces.sarilyseeure a man aprefereilee, and 
complete failure to maintain the ordinary standard of his 
class creates )) 0 ,prejudice agaijst him in the eyes of a fresh 
employer. The worlds of work to the. typical casual man 
is governed by chance, for the good are not more success¬ 
ful in securing work than, the evil. No class in the 
cdmmumty could uithsktnd the demorahsing influence of 
such a view of'life and such a .system.” 


(ii.) Tlw Wife and Mother as Bread-Winner 

To this class there comes with special force the tempta¬ 
tion afforded by women’s work. The household of the 
Casual Labourer, subject to chronic Under-employment, 
cannot possibly be maintained at all without making use 
of the wife’s earning power. At Liverpool, for instance, 
“ there is a good deal of. supplementing the wages by the 
women of the family, owing to the fact that so many dock 
labourers are very irregularly employed. In many ,cases 
they depend to a very large extent upon the earnings of 
their wives and daughters, but those earnings are sc?inty 
and irregular.”In London, we are told, “ the man’s un¬ 
employment. is almost without exception the cause of the 
woman’s work.” “ Eighty per cent of the married women 
with young families engaged hi outwork in Poplar are the 
wives «£ casual unskilled labourers, most of them connected 
with the docks. .... Where many men are casually em¬ 
ployed, there nymy married wombn will be found casually 
employed also. This is notoriously the case in districts 
like Bermondsjiy and Poplar, where ther^ are many men 
in. comparatively low-skille'd, low-paid and irregular 
occupations. When the husband’s work is slack or when 
he is ill, or when he is drinking, the wife goes out to do 
a Jittle charing or a ^ittle frpit-picking, or a little of the 
hundred and one things p woman may do in London.” 
Here the tragedy of the.desceift begins. “ In the case of 
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striving couples,” we lire told, the extra shillings earned 
by the wife njay help to sustaii' the standard of comfort 
in slack timesiand to raise it a Mttlc in good times. But 
the husband may he anything but thriving. He may be, 
and ndt infrequently is, in tlAs class, a ‘ labourer ’ of one 
sort or another, whose demoralisation has been begun or 
continued by irregular em'jiloyment and yhll now be com¬ 
pleted by his wife’s ■ willingness to work. The wbaker 
husband, sometimes out of work, leans more and more 
on the stronger wife, sometimes in work, and by-and-by’ 
the husband is ‘ unemployed ’ and the wife doubly efn- 
ployed. . . . What is certain is that Uie irregularity of 
men’s labour has a determining influence on the quality 
and amount of women’s work and has far-reaching and 
injurious effects on family life.” “ When,” as the result 
.of the scantiness of the man’s earnings, “ the wife has ‘ set 
to ’ and is earning, there is too often a tendency to slacken 
in the pursuit of work. The great influence of women’s 
earnings in encouraging slackness among their liushands 
has been remarked upbn in many quarters.” We w'atch 
tnis progrc.ssive creation" of Unemployables, by Under¬ 
employed men becoming* parasitic on their wives, among 
the»cases that come before .every Distress Committee. 
“Women’s work and girls’ work,” report evfr other 
Investigators, “ruin the man’s responsibility until it 
becomes* almost nil. Many mpn * before the Distress 
Committee did not know what the rent was or what 
was owing. One "did not even know the names of his 
children. The reason is thlit the wives will sometimes do 
anything to keep the home together while the kftsbands 
loaf.” This is seen in a bad form ip West London, where 
“ thfe laundry industry offers inducements J;o the women to 
become b.read-winners of the family ; the consequent loss 
to the home Ijfe is seen in the neglect^from which the 
children suffer and in the wild independence of the older 
girls.” It is seen in an aggravated form at Leicester, and, 
perhaps, at its worst “at Dundee. In the boot and shoe* 
factories in the former towyi, successive changes in fhe 
processes of manufacture have thrown the men out of 
employment “because thear piaqps are taken by women 
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and yosng persons, and vhis drives’ a number of married 
women to seek work in the faetories.eince^they have to 
try and earn wages'instead of their husbands.” At Dun¬ 
dee, our Investigator found “ plenty of female employment 
to keep loafers there who oould not otherfyise exist, and 
decent men there who had far better have gone elsewhere.” 

e 

(iii.) The Misuse of Boy Labour 

It is, however, a moot point whether a larger number 
of-the, Unemployable become so in the prime of life, as we 
have just described, by degradation from one of the three 
other classes, or graduate into Unemployableness from 
adolescence. There is no subject as to which we have 
received so much and such conclusive evidence as upon 
the extent to which thousands of boys, from lack of any 
sort of training for industrial occupations, grow up, almost 
inevitably, so as to become chronically Unemployed, or 
Under-employed, and presently to recruit the ranks of the 
Unemployable. In Glasgow nearly 20 per cent of the 
labourers in distress are under >twenty.jfive; and one-half 
of them are under thirty-five. 'The registers of Distress 
Committees all over the country not only reveaL the 
startling fact that something like 15 per cent of the men 
in distress are under twenty-five; and that nearly one- 
third of the whole are under thirty; but also that an 
alarmingly large proportion of these young men are 
already “chronic cases” — in fact, are Unemployable. 
“Most of us,” formally reports the York Distress Com- 
mittee,<i‘‘are inclined to regard the existence of a large 
class of irregular and’casual workmen and the presenee of 
a number of Unemployables ” as a necessary condition of 
“ modern life. Our registers, however, show one avenue 
by which men come into these classes, and suggest how it 
might be closeJl'. ' There are’ youths under twenty-one 
classified as ‘ irregular ’ and as ‘ been regular.' The 
' ‘ irregular ’ ones must always infallibly spend their whole 
lives as irregular workers. A^any of them are the sons of 
the poorest class of workmen, but a-few are youths whose 
parents have done their ^cst foi;, them, but who have not 
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■stuck to work. Tlt(p who l^ave ‘ been regular ’ have 
generally started life as errand boys or in some,’position 
where a boy*can t?am good money, Vut which does not 
offer the meals of learning an/ trade that will serve him 
througl,! life.” “A large proportion of working lads,” 
reports the BSrkenhead Distress Committee, “grow up 
without any definite industrial training. They take any 
ern))loyment that offers, the'work itself is* of a casua] de¬ 
scription, the growing lad moves from one job to another, 
and each change of situation is accompanied by a spell of. 
idleness while work is being'looked for. The lad reaches 
manhood without acquiring a trade or estaJJishiug himself 
in any situation of a permanent character, and he swells 
the ranks of the unskilled labourer. His frequent spells 
of idleness affect his fitness for employment, and in 
periods of depression he quickly becomes unemployable.’’ 
•We were so impressed with the gravity of the problem 
thus revealed that we appointed a Special Investigator to 
deal with this subject alone. His Keport, unfortunately, 
more than confirms th^ evidence supplied to us. 

It has been demonstrated beyond dispute that one of 
the feature.s of the fnanner in which we have chosen to let 
the nation’s industry be organised is that “ an increasiifg 
num1)er of boys are employed in occupations which are 
eithgr uneducative (in the sense of producing no increase 
of efiici(iucy or of intelligence) dr .unpromising (in thq 
sense of leading to no permanent»occupaf!ion during adult 
life); Secondly, that there is a constant tendency for cer¬ 
tain industrial functions tq be transfeixed from men to 
boys, especially when changes in the processes of manu¬ 
facture or in the organisiltion of indwstry are taking place 
rapidly. The resulting ^ifliculty is the double one of the 
over-employment of boys and the undei^employment of 
men.” This is, we are informed, partly because work has 
been subdivided and arranged, with tke «icreasing aid of 
machinery, so as to be “ of a character which can be dOne 
by boys, and therefore bpys, being cheaper than aduU. 
labourers, are employed to do it. This particular class of 
boys—loom boys, dolFers of shifters—is to be found‘in 
greater numbers in Dundee tlyin in Glasgow. . The 
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demand for men’s labour would havft-to be three times as. 
great td provide work for all these laus . . . and a number 
whose parents haye^sent them to mill or factory as children 
are turned adrift at the age of seventeen o)' eighteen. A 
few of tliem become skilled workmen in otlier trades. . . . 
Some boys become labourei'fe in other trades, others enter 
the Army ... a number leave the town to seek work 
elsewhere, while others live frCm hand to mouth as casual 
labourers, or join the* ranks of the permanently unem¬ 
ployed.” Then there are the rivet-boys in shipyards and 
boiler shops, the “ oil cans ” in the nut and bolt depart¬ 
ments, the “boy minders” of “automatic” machines, the 
“ drawers off” of skw mills, and the “ layers on ” of printing 
works, and scores of other varieties of boys ■whose occupa¬ 
tion presently comes to an end. The employment of boys 
in uncducational occupations from 'W’hich they are di.smissed 
at manhood is, however, specially extensive in the great 
commercial centres. In London, as there is reason to 
believe, no fewer than 40 per cent of boys leaving the 
elementary schools become errand boys, van boys, etc.; 
14 per cent become shop boys, anS 8 per cent office boys 
and junior clerks, whilst something like 18 per cent enter 
the building, metal, woodwork and clothing and printing 
trades. In towns like Gl.isgow, Liverpool, Bristol,- and 
Newcastle the proportion of van boys, errand boys, etc., 
appears equally large.^ 'It seems that, instead of the years 
of youth leading naturally to a rise in competence and 
earning power in the same industry, if not even under the 
same employer, a large majority of bdys have nowadays, 
between eighteen and twenty-five, “ to seek new occupa¬ 
tions for which 'they have little or no aptitude. They 
begin all over again, and' may or may not be able to fit 
themselves for their new position.' The main question is 
whether their previous years have benefited or deteriorated 
them; whether, in./act, they have been improved or worn 
out and wasted from the standpoint of their own industrial 
fitness as producers and wage earners.” 

Unfortunately, as all the evidence shows, a large, and, 
as we fear, an increasing, proportion of the occupatibns to 
which boys are put are of^*he kiiid that does not fit them 
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or any skilled occupation, or in^et d for a regular trade of 
iny sort. In the wotds of a frank emploj’er, fney are 
Qot taught; they afe made to work co/itiimously at their 
awn little temporary tasks. Of thps» who enter clerkships 
ar the skilled trades a considerable proportion do well. 
Of those who inter low-skilled trades, a number fall into 
casual labour of one sort or another, and are at best 
among the Under-employed.* Of the heavy* contingent who 
become van boys and errand boys, the Army absorlbs a 
large number, the mercantile marine gains a few; some, 
get into low-skilled trades; but many—we fear a'm^ority 
—have no other outlook than casual laliouring and cnronic 
Under-employment, from which it is Inevitable that a 
certain proj)ortion should become Unemployable. Nor is 
this using up of boys, without providing them with any 
industrial training, a new observation. In 1888, as in 
1908, it was noticed tliat there were quite a large number 
of young men between twenty and thirty habitually “ out 
of work,” and rapidly dctciioratiug, who have had no 
“ training for work.” “ We took the trouble, on the Relief 
Committee,” deposed one of our numlier in 1895, “to 
investigate some of the ojses of these lads who asked for 
work, and in each case it appeared that they had left . .*. 
one T)f those industries ” in which there had grown up a 
system of doing the work mainly by boy labour,'discharg¬ 
ing them, as soon as they asked meyi’s wages. “ I have 
lived there about ten years, and, from my*.own knowledge, 

I have"seen these boys growing up into real* corner lads. 
You meet them at "each cojner at this time of the year; 
they get through life by carrying betting news, and in 
various other ways; in*the winter.they have gol*to get 
help.either by going into the Workhouse or into stone- 
yards, if such arc open. What I want to point out is that 
jt is not dlicse boys’ fault, but it is really the condition 
under which tlrey come into the world aad grow up, and 
the industrial life by which they are surrounded.” 

We regard this perpetual recruitment of the Unemploy-, 
able by tens of thousands of.boys who, through neglect to 
])rovicle them with suitable industrifil training, may almost 
be said to graduate into Unc\pployment as a matter of 
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course, as perhaps the grijvest of all? the grave facts which 
this Commission has laid bare. We cannot believe that 
the nation can long persist in ignoring thd' fact that the 
Unemployed, and pGrt''dularly the Under employed and 
the Unemployable, are thus being daily created under our 
eyes out of bright young lives, capable of better things, 
for whose training we make no provision. It is unfor- 
tmif^tely only too clear that Che mass of Unemployment 
“is continually being iceruited by a stream of young men 
from industries which rely upon unskilled boy labour, and 
turn it adrift at manhood without any general or special 
industrial qu.alification, and that it will never be diminished 
till this stream is arrested.” In our Proposals for Refoi'm 
we shall accordingly make specific recommendations on 
this point. 


(iv.) I'he Alleged Exclusion of ih,e Elderly 

P)Ut besides the youths who, so to speak, graduate into 
the Unemployable class, there are,the men who gravitate 
into it with advancing years or with infirmity. We have 
had it brought to our nbtice tliat m& who are, or who 
appear to be, too old for the incessant “drive” and rapid pro¬ 
cesses of modern competitive industry are being disniis.sed 
at an earlier age than was formerly customary; and, that 
puch men, whether fifty or even forty years of age, find it 
increasingly diflfcult to obtain fresh situations. To quote 
one of the tfiany statements made to us, it was said that 
“ one very alarming feature pf very recent years is the 
ever-increasing rjumber of elderly men that seem to be 
cast aside as mseless. • This is, uridoubtedly, a natural out¬ 
come of these limited*liability cotnpany days, when every 
workman is sinfply a unit in a dividend-earning machine, 
and all personal relations have ceased to exist between 
employer and employed. The Compensation Act, too, has 
prdbably a great deal to do with it.” It must, however, 
bf remembered that the coipplaint of an increasing 
tendency to replace elderly men by the young is one that 
is always being made.r In particular, it is to be traced as 
a constant refrain at everydecade of the past century. In 
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.1839, for instance, it.was officially reported, as a partial 
explanation of the Ubemploymtnt among the Handloom 
Weavers, that “a.great majority, including those who 
are past fifty years of age, or who ^om*any cause do not 
possess the requisite skill, quickness of sight and strength, 
have gfeat difficulty in getting employment to enable them 
to live.” In 1848 we read, in terms that sound familiar, 
that “ Workmen ... are (iischarged as .'^on as grey hair 
appears, or a pair of-spectacles is^ittempted to be hsed; 
many of the workmen straining their sight to the utter¬ 
most before they give in to be turned adrift through wear-* 
ing them.” “Old carpentens,” it was said in 1850; “ dre 
generally despised by master builders; 4hd failure of sight 
and wearing of spectacles is almost a death-blow to many 
a good old tradesman. And in many cases a master will 
not give an elderly man employment at any price; the 
nonsequence is that many have been compelled to go to 
the parish for relief or into the Workhouse. Employers 
instruct their foremen to deny a job to men above a 
certain age.” And further, “It is one of the chief evils of 
the carpenters’ trade that as soon as a man turns forty 
masters won’t keep-him oil.” What was said in 1839 and 
1848-50 was being said in 1894—still prior to the Work- 
mcD’>s Compensation Act. “Throughout the entire field 
of industry the shortness of employment k^osf largely 
represented in the progressive Under-em^yment of the 
middle-aged. In many departments, of 'labour, for 
example, among miners, sailors, mule-spinners, in metal 
and machine making, it is practically impossible for a man 
to have any security of wofk over the age of forty-five or 
fifty.” We suspect, indaed, that the same thing has been 
alleged ever since the master-crattsnjan, himself producing 
and selling his own product, was replaced by the capitalist 
hirer of labour. 

At the samQ time, we felt that, as the jpipression of an 
increase in this tendency to premature superannuation jvas 
so universal, and as it was very commonly alleged to have 
been aggravated by the Workmen’s Compensation Act, the * 
hypothesis demanded consideration.^ We therefore sought 
for some evidence that elderly pien, or men who appeared 
VOL. n. 
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to be elderly, were actuajly being excluded from employ¬ 
ment a^an earlier age than had previously been customary. 

It appeared that, of all the many witnessed who repeated 
to us the current popuhil opinion, not one could produce 
any sort of statistical evidence in its support. If,men are 
being dismissed at an earlier age, it would result in the 
average age of all the men in the employment of particular 
firms, or of all the men ill employment at particular 
trades, steadily falling. In no case have we been able to 
. find that this was the fact. On the contrary. Trade Union 
statistics indicate that the age at which members have to 
draw' their superannuation allowance (on ceasing to be 
able to get employment) has, with the improved health of ' 
the nation, steadily risen. Thus, in the great Union of 
the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, the average age 
of all the members who, year by year, begin to draw their 
Superannuation Benefit, on finding themselves unable to 
continue in wage-earning employment, steadily rises. In 
1885 it was sixty-one and a half years; in 1906 it was 
sixty-three and a half; in 1907' (ppssibly though increased 
strictnes.s) it even rose to sixty-four and three-quarters. 
The fact is confirmed by the'.records of other Unions. 
Thus, in the Friendly Society of Ironfounders, the average 
age at raperannuation in r883-5 was sixty-one and three- 
quarter yea? 2.4 in 1906-7 it was sixty-two and three- 
quarters. A similar ri^e is to be seen in the records of the 
United Society pf Boileamakers. 

Nor have we been able to ascertain that the' Work¬ 
men’s Compensation Act has ^supplied a new motive for 
the replacement of elderly men by those who are young. 
The liability for compensation is so generally covered by 
insurance that the employers have no pecuniary interest 
in the matter beyond the amount they pay in premiums. 

It was suggested to us that the Insurance Companies were 
stipulating in ihejr policies .against the' employment of 
elderly men, or penalising it by heavier premiums. We 
accordingly took steps to ascertain whether this was the 
' (Ase. We were definitely informed by the Chairman of 
thf Associated Accident Insurance Companies transacting 
workmen’s compensation_,<busin4ss that “in the case of 
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■general industries ntr restriction or stipulation is made 
in the contract of insurance with regard to •. . . /old men 
or men past \niddk life.” It was jidpiitted to us by 
employers that the Insurance Cftippanies did not inquire 
the ages of the men thus insured, and that there was no 
attempt to differentiate against the elderly men. As a 
matter of fact, the Insurance Companies are under no 
temptation to do so, becaustJ—as was pointed out to us by 
workmen wlio knew the facts—contrary to current popular 
theories, it is not found that the elderly men are more, 
liable to accidents than the young men. The evidence ^is, 
in fact, in the oppo.site direction. At the South Metro¬ 
politan Gasworks, for instance, where tfie late Sir George 
Livesey kept careful note of all the accidents between 1897 
and 1905, it was found that, out of 2114 accidents in 
these eight years, no fewer than one-third had happened 
to the men between twenty and thirty years of age; and 
that, in proportion to the numbers employed, this was 
the most liazardous age. More than 5 per cent of the men 
of that age had accidents in the year, whilst the percentage 
f men between fifty and sixty who had accidents was only 
two-thirds as great. “ therefore seems quite clear,” 
concluded Sir George Livesey, “ in all the operations *of 
gas Tnanufacture, which are mtay and various, with much 
machinery, that advancing age does not jsawkc fnen more 
liable to .accidents. They are, on't];ie contrary, consider¬ 
ably less liable as they grow olde». I mtjy here say that 
the Company never discharges any man because he is 
growing old.” The same t^estimony is given by Sir John 
Brunner with regard to chemical works. During the 
years 1893 to 1907, Bfunncj, Moad and Co., Limited, 
found that the men betyeen eigEteon and twenty-five had 
the largest percentage of accidents (8'SI;* those between 
. twenty-five and thirty, the next largest (6'8); whilst the 
men between f«rty-one and forty-five#and forty-five and 
fifty had less than half those percentages (2 8 and 3*7). 
“The figures,” says Sir John Brunner, “are absolutely^ 
decisive, the scale of* the inquiry both as regards tte 
numl5er of men and the number of ^^ears being abundantly 
suflicient. They show fhat tlje proportion of Occidents 
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becomes less and less with remarkaible regularity, as the 
men adyanca in years, and therefore that no, employer is 
justified, in his pwp interest, in refu^ng to take elderly 
men into his service, or in dismissing them from his 
service in the belief that they are more liable to accidents 
than their younger brethrdu. . . . One 'feature in this 
statement deserves emphasis. The reduction in compara¬ 
tive liability to .accident is in exact relation to the increase 
of steadiness due to increase of age ■; it begins at the very 
beginning, not at the age at wliieh men may be excused 
from dangerous work on account of lessened activity.” 
And though the elderly man may not so easily recover from 
an accident as'a'young man, and may be longer in the 
doctors’ hands, the remarkable statistical proof that has 
been adduced has confirmed the Accident Insurance 
Companies in their practice of ignoring age in their 
estimation of risks. 

We then turned to the statistics relating to the persons 
known to be unemployed, expecting to find that the 
applicants to the Distress Convmittees were elderly men, 
men with premature grey hairs, men wearing spectacles, 
men bowed down withvj}he ii\firmitfes that come with 
advancing years. To our surprise, we found that the very 
reverse was the case. Of‘all the qualified applicants to 
Distress Goejnjittees in England and Wales in 1907-8 only 
27 per cent were over sixty; and only 14'2 per cent were 
T)etween fifty and sixty,; whilst no fewer than "22-8 per 
cent were under thirty. “ Thus nearly 80 per cent of the 
applicants were between the ages of twenty and fifty 
years, the group of persons aged thirty to forty being 
actually the large'st.”, This general result is confirmed in 
all the localities. , ' 

“ The two most startling facts which have impressed me,” 
writes the Chairman of the Bristol Distress Committee, 
“are, first, the,yeiy large prqportion of general labourers 
to.be found upon our books; and secondly, the large 
number of applicants who are in the prime of their working 
life, namely, between the aggs' of 'twenty and fifty. . . . 
0^ a total of 2900 applications registered in the year end¬ 
ing March 1906, ninety-oje only were under the age of 
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twenty, whilst 807 weje between twenty and thirty, 787 
between thirty and,forty, 573 between forty and fifty, and 
443 between fifty and sixty, wjiilst bvfir sixty years of 
age we had only 200. We have thus 2166 out of a total 
of 2900'applications made by, men in the prime of their 
working life. . . . The figures for the year ending 1907 
work put very much in ^he same proportion.” We 
imagined that the men who found themselves “ too oJd at 
forty” might be in the Workhouse. But, though there 
is an alarming increase of aljle-bodied men in the Work-* 
houses of London and various other centres, these tpo are 
found on examination to be mainly mpn*in the prime of 
life; and certainly not men who could, with any credi¬ 
bility, ascribe their failure to get situations merely to 
the infirmities of age. “ I have been curious,” wrote a 
Local Government Board Inspector in 1903, to “ascertain 
what effect the Employers’ Liability Act and the Work¬ 
men’s Compensation Act have had upon elderly workmen. 
So far I have not found many men driven to the Work- 
house as the result of these Acts. I have conversed with 
employers of labout on the subject, and they tell me that 
machinery is now so much usetfthat an elderly man is,as 
good as a younger man, apd if capable, he has the 
advantage of experience in dealing with ma chij gry.” 

Thus, whilst there is no evidence thatrUhe average age 
of the persons at work is declining’, or that elderly men 
are found in increasing numbers among the Unemployed, 
there is also no reason why the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act should have supplied new motive to employers to 
differentiate against eldgrly men. Some explan^jfcion is 
required of the widespread impression to the contrary. 
We ‘think it may be that—as it‘was piit to us by an 
eminent statistician—“employers have got in rather a 
flurry when they found these new claims upon them, and 
have possibly discharged a few men, but*fery possibly^ by 
this time they are re-engaging them.” What has generally 
happened is, however, 4;hat when employers have wanted to 
get rid of elderly men —as they have done at all times — 
they have used the Workmen’s Compensation Act as*an 
excuse. Equally often, w^en &14erly men have been dis- 
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missed for some irregulanity of conduct, or 'find the same 
difficultifes as‘other men in regaining employpient, they are 
prone to account for it by a cause so impersonal as the 
Workmen’s CompensStiorl’ Act. Every agfid pauper man 
now gives the same explapation of his presence in the 
Workhouse. “ There are," deposed the General Secretary 
of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, “always a 
proportion of loafers amongst Che Unemployed who do not 
want work, and they 'are always willing to avail them- 
> selves of any excuse that offers to explain their being out 

of. work.” 

« 


(v.) Raising the Standard of Efficiency 

Much the same 8cej)ticism may be felt with regard to 
the alleged increased exclusion from employment of the 
one-eyed man, the one-armed man, the slightly crippled or 
the ruptured man. At all times employers have preferred 
to take on a sound man rather than an unsound man. 
Here, however, we think that the* evidence points to an 
increasing tendency among cntployer^,—whether this is 
due to the Workmen’s Cotiipensution Act or to a general 
tightening up of conditions under stress of competitio/i— 
to scrutinise very carefully the men whom they take into 
their service, *1ri order Ahat, in return for the Standard 
Rates of Wages that-they have to pjiy, they may get the 
most efficient workmen. * Various large firms now m.ake it 
a rule to have all workmen medically examined before 
engagement, and the practica is now spreading to the 
mercantile marine. Though this,began before 1897, it is 
now ascribed to the ’opejration of the Workmen’s Com¬ 
pensation Act of that jlear; and the giving of a preference 
to sound and healthy men may well have been promoted 
by such legislation. “ In my opinion,” said a North 
Country witness,’" the Workirfen’s Compensation Act has 
made employers more particular as to the class of men 
.employed. Defective vision or bearing has to some extent 
placed men on the labour mdrket who would othenwise 
haVe bejn employed.’* “La‘st year,” it w’as given in 
evidence, “ Messrs. Vickers,' Maxim tried the experiment 
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of examining all the new ‘sbirts.’ In twelve weeks I 
examined 386 men a'nd rejected fifteen. 'The < rejected 
included men with* one eye, those with bad ruptures, bad 
ulcerated legs* or scars indieati’ng «ld ulcers, also men 
physicajly unfit. Owing to the opposition of the trade 
unions, this rule was suspended, but the firm may re¬ 
introduce it. Vickers, Maxim carry this rule out at their 
works at Erith, and have Hone so for she years.” , But 
perhaps the clearest case is that of the workman subject to 
epileptic fits. Insurance Companies arc said to refuse to. 
insure such men, and employers’to employ them, 
were informed that “ as a matter of fact, pricr to the’ 1897 
Compensation Act, Messrs. Vickers h’ad quite a large 
number of epileptics working, and they had contracted- 
out—under the old Employers’ Liability Act of 1894 they 
could contract out of that Act—but when the 1897 Act 
'came into force these men were all discharged.” 

The difliculty which the aged and the partially in¬ 
capacitated find in obtaining employment, owing to the 
employers’ preference .for* the more efficient workmen, is, 
uowever, viewed from thf standpoint of the community, 
not a cause of Unemployment, .^o long as there are young 
an4 healthy workmen unemployed, it cannot be expeefed 
—it cannot even be desired—that the less efficient should 
fill 4he places to the exclusion of the nuoiff-effieient. In 
so far aa- aged men, and partially incapacitated men, arp 
found among those in distress fium UnSinployment—and 
this is" to some slight extent the case—the problem is one 
of how beat to maintain them in their old age and partial 
invalidity—not how to get them agsyn into industrial 
employment for which other jnen.^ilso compulsorily idle, 
are more fitted. 


> 

(vi.) Existing Agencies dealing wiih^ the Unemployable 

The Unemployable, it will now be clear, constitute 
not so much a clasg a^ a heterogeneous multitude of 
indiyiduals, requiring endless diversity of treatment. 
Yet the administrators of the present Poor Ijaw pessist 
in treating them merely as ‘<the Able-bodied”*; in one 
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Union apparently regarding them, all as “work shy" 
loafers or incorrigible rogues; in another treating them as 
if they were all Sxduded, from employment on account of 
their age or infirmity,' through no fault 'of their own. 
Thus, one Board of Guardians will offer to all alike the 
same General Mixed Workhouse or laxly administered 
Casual Ward. The next Boa,rd of Guardians will insist 
on “ testing ” all able-bodied applicants by a task of stone¬ 
pounding on insufficient diet and under penal conditions, 
'in the so-called “Able-bodied Test Workhouse” or the 
cellular Casual Ward. Under these circumstances, it goes 
without saying that the Unemployable man of the “ won’t 
work” type accepts the hospitality of the laxly admin¬ 
istered institution, and refuses that of the disciplinary 
one; preferring to the latter “ the life of the road ” or the 
hand-to-mouth existence of the loafer of the great cities,, 
varied with brief sojourn.s in gaol. The worthy Unemploy¬ 
able, who is really unable to get taken on by any employer, 
finds the promiscuity of the General Mixed Workhouse 
and the penal discipline of the Able-bodied Test Workhouse 
equally deterrent, and resqrts there only in the direst need, 
preferring to suffer slow starvation in his slum, or to 
struggle along on the scanty earnings of wife and child. 
Many of the, intermediate types constitute the great army 
of “ Ins-and-Huls ” of the Workhouse of cither kind. Of 
preventive or cuyative treatment under the Foor Law 
there is, witji regard to the Unemployable, at present 
practically no question. 

Much the same may be safld of the operations of the 
Distress. Committees when “ Employment Relief” is 
offered; the “ won't works*’’ sheer off, and the “ can’t 
works” linger op, to lower the Standard of effort and 
increase the cost of the work. Neither section can be found 
places by the Labour Exchange or moved to another 
country. For thS'Uhemployable, in short, the Unemployed 
Workmen Act is as futile as is the Poor Law. 

-• . The least unsuccessful of the agencies at present at 
work are,',with regard to all sections of the Unemployable, 
the "Working Colonies' administered by certain religious 
or philanthropic organisafiens. , For the slightly feeble- 
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minded and the sanp epileptifc there is .provision at 
Lingfield, c*sts.blishfd in 189(> by the Christian Social 
Service Union. F(jr the man -pf irregular conduct and 
doubtful past tliere is the training‘given at Hadleigh since 
1890 by the Salvation Army* What is lacking, even to 
the most successful training Colony of this type, is, on 
the one. hand, an assured outlet for those whom it has 
redeemed or trained, and, on the o^her, various grades of 
Colonies to which might be committed those who prove to 
be incorrigible and recalcitrant to training, or who are' 
permanently unfitted for association with the outside 
world. The latter requirement points,to’ establishments 
with powers of detention. The former demands some 
better organisation of the Labour Market, so that the cured 
or reclaimed Unemployable may not have to be thrown 
once more into the morass of chronic Under-employment. 


(f) Character and Unemployment 

It may be though! that wc have, in the preceding 
survey of the types.of tho Unei^ployed, given insufficient 
attention to drunkenness and other forms of personal 
miseonduct as responsible for the failure of men to retain 
their situations, or to get again into employaaent. We 
hav^ deliberately subordinated the question of personal 
■charactet^ because, in our view, altho'ugh.of vital import* 
ance to the method of treatment to be adopted with regard 
to the individuals in distress, it does not seem to us to be 
of significance with regard fo the existence or the amount 
of Unemployment. “ The casual labdiirer engaged on 
Monday is dismissed on Tuesday, not because he refuses 
to work longer, but because the work for which he was 
engaged is at an end. The percentage of Unemployed 
carpenters rises, from two in August to six in December, 
not because 4 per cent of the men have*l)eei,me unfit, or 
unwilling to work, but because winter is a bad time for 
building. When two handicraftsmen are replaced by ojle * 
man •at a machine, the change is not tn them but in 
economic conditions.” .It is. no Moubt true that the 
efficiency of labour is one,of tba factors of productivity; 
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and theiOTeater the nation^il product the larger the number 
of persons whom it will siHtain. But^ speajcilig broadly, 
employers take on the labqur that thej' have occasion for, 
and no more; and the • aggregate amount 'of them wages 
bill from week to week doeg not depend op the habits of 
the workmen. When trade is brisk, even the drunken 
men, the turbulent men, the negligent men, and the men 
of ev«ry kind of personal immorality, so long as they 
possess the requisite ‘physical vigour, are pretty fully 
‘employed. The residuum of Unemployables, to be found, 
ewn pt such times, in distress from want of employment, 
are not the mon of bad character or conduct, but those 
who have, by long-continued Unemployment, become 
incapable of regular labour. When trade slackens, some 
of the men who have found work have to be discharged; 
presently others must share the same experience; and in 
the trough of the depression the staff has to be cut down 
to the lowest possible point Doubtless, the least efficient 
wage-earners are the first to go, drinkers among the rest; 
although it is remarkable how great a degree of occasional 
drunkenness and personal misbehaviour an employer or a 
foreman puts up with froht an bxpert or docile workman. 
Doubtless, too, the drunkep and improvident workipan, 
when thrown out of work, comes much more quickly into 
distress than hki sobe^ and saving brother. But' the 
iiuctuations.in the volume of employment, and, therefore, 
the aggregate number 6f the Unemployed in the nation, 
are in no way related to the existence.of drunkenness or 
misconduct among the workmen; and the fluctuations 
certaiply would n*t be any the le^ (though the consequent 
distress would be) if 411 the men were teetotallers and as 
thrifty as could be desired. < 

Nor do we find that the Unemployed, as a whole, can 
be described as either drunken or vicious. Those in our 
Class I. have, iitHlfousands of cases, lost their apparently 
permanent situations through absolutely no fault of their 
own; and, as we have already described, they are often 
impeded in the- attempt to fegain situations by the. very 
chkractqristics which Kheir long apd continuous service has 
developed in them. Thpie belonging to our Class II. are. 
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by the very craditions of their cr/lling, exposed at all times, 
and wIlate^^r, their characters} to such extreme discon¬ 
tinuity of employnJcnt that nof even* the most virtuous 
operative ean ’escaj'le periods of -enYorced idleness; and 
there aije unhfippily far too piany cases, in bad times, 
of the Unemployment being so prolonged—extending to 
many months, and even to a year at a time—that even 
the most thrifty households of ca^enters and engiaeers 
exhaust their Trade Union benefits, and are brought to 
severe distress. And when^we cpme to Class-III., the' 
Under-employed, there is, as we have seen, no gr,ou«d 
whatever for assuming that the men’s ^descent into this 
class was due to drink or misconduct. Once in it, indeed 
(and this is the worst of the tragedy), character is apt to 
go; and it is certainly no qualification for success. There 
is even reason to fear that, in the demoralising scramble 
for casual jobs, it is the lower, the more brutal, even the 
more dissolute, natures that prevail. Among the Un¬ 
employable, too, there are, as we have seen, not a few who 
are patheth; in their rtspSctability. Thus, in their case 
also, it seems idle .to asoribe their distress to personal 
misconduct. ' •" . 

At the same time, we do not, wish to ignore the fact that, 
taking the workmen as a whole and ignoring 'i^arty indi- 
vidx^l cases to the contrary, the men out*'of work at any 
one time* are apt to include the less efficient, the less- 
energetic, the less strong, the leas'young, the Jess regular, 
the less temperate,- or the less docile of their class; 5 or 
10 or 20 per cent had to ^o, and these particular men 
were chosen for discharge rather than other mcn,fi[)r one 
or other of these reasons, some*ot which relate to personal 
conduct whilst others do* not. Especially .is this true of 
many of the Unemployed of Class II., whose Unemploy¬ 
ment is special 1;^ prolonged; to many of those of Class III.; 
and to the bulk if not all of those of Class’lV. Thus it is 
that it can be said “ that, on the whele, the character of 
this class is comparatively weak, i.e. weak in intelligence, ■ 
training, physique or morale^ or all four. -The men them¬ 
selves say they are out of.work throrf^h slackness of trade, 
and this is true in the sense tli^t when a trade is extra- 
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ordinarily brisk almost aliv one cap pick up some work. 
Employers’ written and venial characters show why one is 
chosen to be dismissed in time of slackness rather than 
another.” 

When all is said, howewer, the extent to which the 
Unemployed are men of good character or bad—important 
as it is to themselves, and to the method of treatment to 
be adopted with regard to them—appears to us, from the 
standpoint of prevention of the evil, wholly irrelevant. 
’Whether the men arc. good or bad, drunken or sober, 
inlmcral or virtuous, it is a terrible misfortune to the com¬ 
munity, as well as to themselves, that they should be 
Unemployed. In Unemployment their working power is 
lost to the nation; their wives and children are half- 
starved ; the men themselves are steadily and almost 
inevitably deteriorated in body and mind. It is worth 
notice that not one of the many witnesses who appeared 
before us suggested that there was any advantage, social 
or individual, to be credited to Unemployment. Whether 
the man is good or bad, no one has pretended that a 
period of Unemployment J^^ended to strengthen his will, to 
fortify his character, to brace his nerves, or to increase his 
thrift. The effect, by common consent, is the revvrse. 
Indeed," if the Unemployed are all as faulty and as feeble 
as they are sometimes pictured—and in so far as they do 
'include among them great numbers of the faulty and the 
feeble—the evil seems to us all the worse. The capable 
and perfectly virtuous man may possibly be able to go 
through a period of prolonged Unemployment without 
physical or mentkl deterioration. He tightens his belt; 
reduces his needs to the barest minimum ; is fertile in con¬ 
trivances for protecting his little household from the worst 
consequences, and in picking up odds and ends of income; 
and when the nation once more needs his services he is 
really at call, little or none the worse for having been 
thrown aside for a time. Such perfection is, however, 
rare in any class of men, and it is,'we fear, especially rare 
among the builders’ labourei’S of our Class 11., or ainong 
the whole of our Cla& III,, (the-Under-employed), whilst 

it 18 . of conrae ab.ap.nt, frntis Clnaa IV itbp. TTnemnlovablpI 
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■ Among all tb|se mei'ely average men, a prolonged spell of 
Unemployment is apt to m^f^n the ruin,’ mental and 
physical, of the n^an and his family, , “The eifect of 
Unemploymenf upc|Q the individual* workman is to make 
him in course of time Unemployable.” 

“ The nien and their fainilies,” deposed Captain Hamilton, the 
Secretary of the Church Army, “ physically di-teriorate owing to 
lack of ■ piroper food and cloiDiing. . . . llnoinpiloyment gauses 
deterioration in the skilled worker, in> habits and ability . . . 
men known as good workmen develop a distaste for steady work, 
after a long spcdl of Uneinployiuent. .Church Army officers . . . 
report that about half of those who apjdy for temporary, wdrk 
appear to have lost all ambition or hope of pjermanent employ¬ 
ment, and have grown quite contented to depend upon casual 
work for short periods, and they attribute this to the gradual 
deterioration of the men from Unemployment. . . . However 
industrious and deserving the unskilled worker may be, a period 
pf Unemployment, with the consequent lack of nourishing food and 
the worries attendant upwn such a condition of life, soon reduces 
the physical efficiency of the man; this, with the increasing 
shabbiness of his clothing, makes it more and more diHicult for 
him to obtain employmeiU., aid eventually ho swells the ranks of 
1 .i‘ chronically inefficient and very ca.sual worker, and, if married, 
his wife and children have to,Vork to maintain him.” 

lu short, it is just because the bulk of the Unemployed 
are, like other men, full of faults and shortcomings, that 
it is* of such vital importance to ^the co,mmuhi'ty to put 
an end t<i the incalculable waste, misery and deterioration- 
that Unemployment at present cafuses. '• 

• 

(g) The. Need for a National Authority for all Sections 
of th^ Unemployed • ,, 

We find an overwhelming cohsensus of opinion among 
our witnesses that the Uisk of dealing with the Distress 
from Want of Employment is one altogether beyond the 
capacity of tho Local Autjiorities; angi, that, from the 
very nature of the case, the duty can be successfully 
undertaken only by a National Department. Thus, the 
Town Clerk of Bath, in' an able summary of the results of' 
a conTerence of representatives of mpre than fifty Distress 
Committees in Decembef 1907, states as his cohclmsion 
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“ that ^he permanent solution of the Unemjfloyed problem 
must bh fou'nd nationally^ and not locally^ and must be 
considered in conjunction with propos/ds for providing for 
those incapable of workfdealing witE those who can but 
will not work, and promoting schemes for incretjsing the 
supply of labour for those" who honestly desire to work, 
such as Farm Colonies, Afforestation, Reclamation of 
Foreshores, Ercension of Inland Navigation, etc.; and 
even curtailment of the hours of labour.” 

' To this conclusion of the need for a National Authority, 
the foregoing analysis of the different classes of the Un- 
empfoyed, as in seems to us, inevitably points. In con¬ 
sidering what is' needed for each of these types, the 
disabilities of even the wisest Local Authority become 
apparent. For the men of Class I., who have newly 
fallen out of permanent situations, what is wanted is some 
effective agency for discovering whatever vacancies for 
them may exist anywhere in the kingdom, and the means 
of promptly migrating them and their families to take up 
these appointments. But, as' we have seen, the Local 
Authorities have found it impossible to bring their little 
local Labour Exchanges ihto effective mutual co-operation. 
Each town has naturally wanted to keep all its vacancies 
for its, own Unemployed. Moreover, it is an invidious 
thing for one Lqpal Authority to transport its necess’tous 
, families intjo the district of another; and but little in the 
way of migration has proved practicable. We can hardly 
expect a Local Authority to provide, at its own expense, 
the training which may be required to enable its Unem¬ 
ployed^ to fit themselves to go off and engage in a new 
industry which may be expanding in some other part of 
the kingdom. Still ‘ more difficult is it for a County 
Borough to bring itself to acquire land outside its own 
area, in order to give such men of this class, for whom 
small holdings -might be the most suitable provision, the 
chance of becoming self-supporting ratepayers in another 
cpunty. The disadvantages of loofil action are even more 
obvious with regard to the Unemployed of Class U,., the 
M-en of Discontinuouo Employment. These must neces¬ 
sarily wander over the ^.borough boundary to building 
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operations in|the suburbs; o^ from Nortbumbeijaud to 
Cornwall in pursuit of great Uublic works’ in progress. 
No organisation ofiinformatioii' as to jobs within the 
area of any one Loilal Authority' can- ever be of much use 
to this class. It is even a hardship to a Local Authority 
to find Stranded within its ar4a the men who have been 
attracted from all parts of the kingdom to some large 
undertaking, sometimes on^the mere rumour that .men 
were required, or meri who have been left high and dry 
on the completion of the work. If, to tide over, years of* 
depression in the building tr&de, it is deemed desirable to 
set going great works of Afforestation or. Land Reclama¬ 
tion, these are obviously beyond the sfiope of any Local 
Authority, and would be required for the men of all parts 
of the kingdom. Neither the organisation of the employ¬ 
ment of “public works men,” nor the provision to be 
made for such of them as are in distress, can be fairly 
regarded as a local problem. The men of our Class 111., 
the Under-employed, are, it is true, usually found stagnat¬ 
ing in a particular locality and may be said to “ belong 
to it.” But what is needed in such districts as West 
Ham and 1‘oplar is flot an >aotivp Local Authority relievir^ 
the distress due to this chronic over-supply of labour, but 
some outside power to draw off the surplus, convert it into 
gooii material, and place it where it is wanted,' either in 
this country or somewhere else in fhe. Enipire.^ Municipal. 
Relief Works, and everything else that rfXocal Authority 
can devise for this type of Unemployment, 'merely per¬ 
petuate the evil. But the class which is most intractable 
to treatment by a Local Authority is t]jat of the Unem¬ 
ployable. This class is,'we njay hope, a relatively small 
one, .but it is, as we lyive seen, estraordinarily hetero¬ 
geneous. What is at once apparent is that tiny appropriate 
treatment- of these men involves, not one device or one 
institution, butr a considerable varie^y./if devices and 
institutions, each dealing with its peculiar section. Yet 
to start Farm Colonies^ for.^ the work-shy. Farm Colonie.s 
for the prematurely aged. Farm Colouiq 3 for the sane 
epileptics. Farm Colonies for'the men of inferior physique 
or defective will—not to nlention semi-penal establishments 
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for the incorrigible roguesj-is beyond the Rapacity of any 
Local iVutherity, even tlfet of the JVletropoiis. Moreover, 
the most troublesome seel/on of the Unemployable are the 
Professional Vagraii^s. .Here we ha|e what is obviously 
a National question. It is useless to nope “that this section 
will be diminished so longms Local Authoiities are chiefly 
concerned—as experience shows tliat they always will be, 
so long as it i^ a matter of, local administration—to get 
theYagrants over thp boundary into the next district, in 
order to avoid the trouble and cost of maintaining them. 

It is, we think, also clear that the action to be taken 
thust be such as to deal, not with this or that section only 
of the Unemployed, but with all of them. The different , 
classes that we distinguish are not marked off from eaeh 
other by sharp lines ; and the individuals pass downwards 
from elass to class with appalling ease. “ The distinction 
between the Unemployed and the Unemployable,” says 
Sir John Gorst, “which is very real from an economic 
point of view, is unstable and transient in the individual. 
Nothing degenerates from lack of use faster than the 
capacity to work.” “ No one,” adds General Booth, “ will 
ever make even a visible diuf, in the morass of squalor 
who does not deal with the improvident, the lazy, the 
vicious, and the criminal.” For the Government to 
provide means of rescue or provision for this or that 
seetion, and net for the other sections, is practically 
certain to dead to the,provision being swampe'd—as has 
been the experience of the Unemployed Workmen Act— 
by those for whom it was not intended, but for whom no 
alternative provision is made. To deal nationally with 
one so'otion whilst leping the rest to be provided for by 
the Local Authorities is open to the same objection. No 
small part of the trouble in the past has arisen from the 
fact that rival Authorities have been simultaneously 
dealing with parts, of the prqblem in different ways. It 
has been left to*the Poor Law Authorities to provide for 
the man at the crisis of destitution; whilst the Distress 
Committees and the Municipalities have been trying to 
prevent the destitution of the Unemployed by giving him 
work at the ratepayers’, expense. The Local Police 
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Authority is c^ten scolding thj: ..Poor Law Authofrity for 
compelling, bj its penal condid. ns, the houleless^poor or 
Vagrants to “she'') out.” The Pr^oa Commissioners 
complain that »the iLocal Polict; A-*thority crowds the 
prisons "^ith the “ slcepers-out,” whom the regulations of 
the Board of Guardians have thus made into criminals. 
In return the Board of Guardians complains that the 
prisons are made so comfortable that men prefer theyi to 
the Casual Ward, and even to the "Labour Yard. Mean¬ 
while, Voluntary Agencies try to make up for any short- • 
comings in public provision’by Free Shelters and Soup 
Kitchens. And when the Local Education Authority and 
the Local Health Authority find themSelves feeding the 
children of Unemployed men, or medically treating their 
dependents, there is no Authority to whom they can turn 
in order to get enforced on the man the responsibility of 
earning suflicient to keep his family. Amid all this con¬ 
flicting and overlapping activity, the mass of suffering and 
the continuous degradation due to want of employment 
remain, in spite of all the expenditure, practically un- 
dimiuishcd. 


(h) Conclusions 

We have, therefore, to report:— 

1. Thj,t distress from want of empfoymgnt, though, 
periodically aggravated by depression of .trade, is a con¬ 
stant feature of industry and commerce a^ at present 
administered; and that th« mass of men, women, and 
children suffering from the privation dye to this Unem¬ 
ployment in the United fi.ingdpm amounts, at the Vest of 
times, to hundreds of thpusands,’wlMlst in years of trade 
depression they must exceed a million in number. 

2. That this misery has no redeeming feature. It 
does not, like the temporary hardship3*of.work or adven¬ 
ture, produce in those capable of jesponding to the 
stimulus, greater strength,^ energy, endurance, fortitudg, 
or initiative. On the contrary, the enforced idleness and 
prolonged privation charactefistic of.Unemployment have, 
on both the strong man and the weak, on the ’man of 
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character and conduct ani on the‘dissol\®te, a gravely 
deteriorJiting effect on boS^' and mind, on mupcle and wili. 
The magnitude of the loss'^thus caused to the nation, first 
in the millions of days c'f enforced idleness of jiroductive 
labourers, and secondly in the degradation and deteriora¬ 
tion of character and phjrsique—whether or not it is 
increasing—can scarcely be exaggerated. 

,3. That men in distress* from want of employment 
approximate to one or other of four'distinct types, requir¬ 
ing, as we have described, distinct treatment; namely, 
the Men from Permalient Situations, the Men of Dis¬ 
continuous Employment, the Under-employed, and the 
Unemployable. ' 

4. That what is needed for the Men from Permanent 
Situations is some prompt and gratuitous machinery for 
discovering what openings exist, anywhere in the United 
Kingdom, for their particular kind of service; or for 
ascertaining with certainty that no such openings exist; 
with suitable provision, where individual saving does not 
suffice, for the maintenance of. themselves and their 
households whilst awaiting re-employment. Both the 
machinery and the provision are at present afforded, in 
some industries, by Trade Union “Vacant Books” and 
Trade.Union Insurance. This, however, does not meet 
the need of the large numbers of men in occupations for 

. which no Trade Union exists, or in which no machinery for 
reporting vacan'fies and no insurance against Unemploy¬ 
ment have been organised. Nor does it meet thb cases, 
unhappily always occurring ip one industry or another, of 
men whose occupation is being taken from them by the 
adoption of new processes or new machinery, without any 
effective opportunity, being afforded to them of training 
themselves to fiew means of livelihood. 

5. That for the Men of Discontinuous Employment 
the same prompt and gratuitous machineiy for discovering 
what openings exist, anywhere in the United Kingdom, 
^s required, not only for in4jvidual8 exceptionally Un¬ 
employed, but .for the entire class, at all times; in order 
te prevent the constant “ leakage ” of time between job 
and job, and to obviate^ the demoralising aimless search 
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for work, whijtlier over any or 2 great urban agOTegation, 
or by mean^ of wandwing froi' town to tovN^^i. The same 
machinery become,", imperativt in ti^iea of bad trade, in 
order to ascertain witJ' ce.-taini-y^ that no opportunity of* 
employment exists. Witliout some such machinery, ex¬ 
perience shows that Insurafice against Unemployment 
breaks down, owing to the excessive amount of “ time 
lost ” between jobs, and th» impossibility of securing that 
every claimant has done his best tc get work. 

6. That of all the forms of Unemployment, that whicbr 
we have termed Under-empfoymefit, extending, as it does, 
to many hundreds of thousands of workers, and to their 
whole lives, is by far the worst in its evil ell’ects ; and that 
it is this system of chronic Undcr-employment which is 
above all other causes responsible for the perpetual manu¬ 
facture of paupers that is going on, and which makes the 
task of the Distress Committees in dealing with the Un¬ 
employed of other types —such as the Men i'rom Permanent 
Situations, or the Men of Discontinuous Employment— 
hopelessly impracticaUe. 

7. Tliat we have been unable to escape from the 

conclusion that, owftig to various causes, there has accumu¬ 
lated, in all the ports, and indeed in all the large towns 
of ‘the United Kingdom, an actual surplus of workmen, 
thei’e being more than are required to do the work in 
these towns, even in times of brisk trade :^this surplus 
showing itself in the existence «f the Stagnant Pools of 
Labour that we have described, and in the cKronic Under¬ 
employment tf tens of thousands of men at all seasons, 
and in all years. , 

8. That we have been struck‘by the fact that this 
chronic Under-employment of men-is coincident with the 
employment in factories and workshops, olr on work taken 
out to be done at home, of a large number of mothers of 
young children •who are thereby deprived.»f maternal care; 
with an ever-growing demand for bpy-labour of an tin- 
educational kind; and ^cjually with a positive increase 
in the number of “ half-timens " (children jn factories below 
the age exempting them ‘from attendance at schoel). 
Thus we have, in increasing numbers (though whether or 
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not in increasing proportnu is not clear),'men degener¬ 
ating througli "enforced U/employnient or chronic Under¬ 
employment into'pa’asitic.tlnemployaides, and the burden 
of industrial work bast' on pregnant women, nursing 
mothers, and immature youths. 

9. That the task of dealing with Unemployment is 
altogether beyond the capacity of Authorities having 
jurisdiction over particular areas;, and can be under¬ 
taken successfully onljl by a Department of the National 
Government. 

10. That the experience of the Poor Law in dealing 
with destitute .able-bodied men and their dependents; 
of the Distress Committees in providing for labourers out 
of employment; of the Police in attempting to suppress 
Vagrancy and “ sleeping-out ” ; of the Prison Commis¬ 
sioners in having to accommodate in gaol large numbers 
of men undergoing short sentences for offences of this 
nature; of the Education and Public Health Authorities 
in feeding and medically treating the necessitous depen¬ 
dents of able-bodied men ; and of the Voluntary Agencies 
dealing with the “ houseless poor ” of great cities,—all alike 
prove that every attempt to deal only with this or that 
section of the Able-bodied §ind Unemployed class is liable 
to be rendered nugatory by the neglect to deal simultane¬ 
ously with the other sections of men in distress, or chim- 
jng to be k distress, from want of employment. That 
accordingly, in oiir judgment, no successful dealing with 
the problem is possible unless provision is simultaneously 
made in ways suited to their several needs and deserts for 
all thf,, various sections of the Unemployed by one and 
the same Authority. 



CHAPTER V 

PROPOSALS tf'OR REFORM 

We have now to state the Proposals fos Reform to which 
our consideration of the problem presented by the Dis¬ 
tress from Unemployment and the Destitution of the 
Able-bodied has led us. We put forward these proposals, 
far-reaching in character as some of them are, with a deep 
sense of responsibility. We have done our best to inves¬ 
tigate the actual facts and conditions of the problem, and 
to weigh carefully all the considerations that have to be 
t..ken into account in grappling with it. We have tested 
our proposals, so far as iis is possible, by individually 
and privately consulting, with'regard to each of them, fhe 
meh of practical experience, both official and commercial, 
whom we thought best qualified to judge as to what 
could, and .what could not, be successfully put into 
operation. We must, howevej, point our that, with’ 
regard to this Part of our Report, t&e aonditions do 
not permit the presentation of the same sort of detailed 
and finished Scheme of Seform as that with which we* 
were able to conclude* Part 1. Jn respect of* all the 
classes of the Non-Able-bodied,* wjiat we had to recom¬ 
mend lay rather in the domain of administrative policy 
and organisation, than in the technique of the several 
services. When we werq consideriy^ the appropriate 
treatment of Children, the Sick or the Insane, we cQuld 
take lor granted the enistence of aii elaborate body of 
knowledge, worked out b^ specialised Local Authoritife,* 
as t5 how to run a schooR a main drainage system^ an 
isolation hospital, or an asylum. All that we had to do 
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was to s^ow cause and dev^e means for traijsferring from 
an antiquated system of &stitutioii Authorities such of 
the members of tlsesp classt® as had fallen into the hands 
' of those authorities ;• ^n'd for the assunjption of the 
necessary responsibilities by the several specialised Local 
■ Authorities already dealing with similar services. ' But in 
the prevention and treatment of Able-bodied Destitution 
and distress from Unemployment, we are, at the beginning 
of the twentieth century, in a position somewhat similar 
, to that in which the prevention and treatment of sickness 
stood at the opening 'of the nineteenth century. We 
have still to work out by actual practice the appropriate 
technique. ' 

For this reason, among others, we wish to make it 
clear that the adoption of the Scheme of Reform, with 
which we have concluded Part I. of this Report, is in no 
way dependent upon an adoption of our present Proposals 
for Reform with regard to Distress from Want of Employ¬ 
ment. We are, for instance, compelled to propose that 
the Local Authorities, to whom would be entrusted the 
whole administration of the Children, the Sick, the 
Mentally Defective, and tl\e Aged, should have nothing 
to do with the provision for the Unemployed. In pur 
view the task of dealing with the Able-bodied person in 
destitution or distress transcends, by its very nature,*the 
capacity of ..even the best Local Authorities, apd must, 
if success is to be/attaiued, be undertaken in its entirety 
by the National Government, on new principles, and with 
..the help of new administrative machinery. If, however, 
organisation on a national basis is deemed inadvisable, or 
premafure, the addition, to, our Scheme of Reform, of a 
Committee for the Unemployed,. dealing with all Able- 
bodied persons 'in distress, would even give to that 
Scheme administrative symmetry and logical complete- 
, ness. In that ca?p,'there would need only to be a distinct 
contmittee of the County or County Borough Council, 
.dealing with all sections of the ABIe-bodied and with the 
■ Able-bodied exc^isively. In this committee (which njight 
be called the Committee for ‘the Unemployed) the exist¬ 
ing Distress Committee would be'merged. It would have 
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• at its disposal all or any'^jl" the devices of ^]he Poor 
Law and the Unemployed Workmen Acf; the Able- 
bodied Test Workhouse, the 'Outdoor Labour Test, the 
Casual Ward, t^he Municipal Kciief Works and the Farm • 
Colony, the Labour Exchange and Emigration. To have 
one Lofcal Authority, and oife only, dealing with Able- 
bodied men, whether Paupers, Vagrants, or Unemployed, 
would be, in itself, a vast^ improvement' on the p^psent 
conflict and confusion caused by "the existence of two 
rival Local Authorities simultaneously relieving -the same* 
class of men. To have this Statutory Committee for 
the Unemployed, entirely distinct from, the Statutory 
Committees for Children, for the Sickf for the Mentally 
Defective, and for the Aged—administering its own 
separate institutions, by its own staff of officials, and 
working out its own specialised technique ,—would be an 
enormous advance on any general Destitution Authority, 
with its inevitable “ mixed ” policy, its “ mixed ” ofBcials, 
and its “ mixed ” institutions, always crumbling back into 
the General Mixed Wofkhouse. 

The dominant exigencies that must govern all pro¬ 
posals for reform in‘this fipld aje, as we have described in 
the^preceding chapter:— 

(а) The existence, practically at all times, of 
honest and respectable workmen in distress from 
Unejnployment; either because, thfy haye fallen out. 
of permanent situations, oc becafige the interval 
between jobs is unusually prolonged. 

(б) TJie chronic si*te of Under-employment in, 

which hundreds of ^thousands of workers, especially 
at the seaports, and* in alf the great towns, habitually 
^xist, owing to th# casual ‘and intermittent nature 
of their engagements. ‘ 

(«) The vague and aimless wandering in search 
of work, cither within* a large t(ivcB, or from town 
to town, which leads to demoralisation and vagraifty, 

{d) The lack of%Q,y systematic provision for the 
training in new means of livelihood, whether in 
industry or in land setflement^of men displaced Ly 
new processes, machinery or other industrial changes. 
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(e) The intermixlj^re amoog the Unemployed, 
the Under-employed-p^nd the.VagranCs, of all sorts 
of “ unemployablesthe debilitated'and the de¬ 
moralised, loaftrfi ami wastrels, beggars and criminals, 
who, whilst it' one way or another iaaintaining an 
degenerate existence ' at the public expense, are 
always ready to appropriate and pervert any pro¬ 
vision madp for the more, deserving sections. 

Our proposals for. Reform are designed to meet all 
these exigencies. 


(a) The National Labour Exchange 

The first requisite is the organisation throughout the 
whole of the United Kingdom of a complete system of 
public Labour Exchanges on a national basis. This 
National Labour Exchange, though in itself no adequate 
remedy, is the foundation of all our proposals. It is, 
in our view, an indispensable condition of any real reform. 

We are impressed by the need, throughout nearly the 
whole field of industrial life, of some better means than 
at present exist by which those seekmg employment can 
discover, quickly, gratuitously, and with certainty, exactly 
’ what places are vacant, and where these are situated; by 
which employers seeking assistance can have before them 
those persons who happen to be disengaged; and (what 
‘in our vieW' is no less important) by which it may be 
conclusively, ascertained that no opportunities of employ¬ 
ment exist for particular kinds of labour at particular 
" times. Some such organisatidn of information has clearly 
become necessar/ in practically all trades—if not to 
employers, at any rate to all sections of the Unemployed. 
It was easy, in the village, or eVen in the small town, 
with scant variety of occupation, for employers and wage- 
earners to be awar^ of all vacancies and.of all available 
m^. But in tff6' huge wildernesses of London and other 
great cities, with the bewildering .fuultiplication of occupa¬ 
tions and specialisation of employments, a deliberate 
organisation of' means of Communication betweem em¬ 
ployers.and employed is as indispensable, if time is not 
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sorting roQm* 
Exchange. 


of the Post uDffice or the Telephone 


(i.t) The Experie7\pe of Germany 

But the utility of the Labour Exchange has been 
abundantly demonstrated. ,In nearly all. the large towns 
of Germany such an institution haEi,now been established ; 
and we have available, in some cases, the testimony of ten^ 
and even of twenty years’ experience. Over 700 Labour 
Exchanges of one kind or another are nowregularlyrepertftig 
to the Imperial Statistical Office at Berli^i. ' They are filling 
about two millions of situations annually. These Labour 
Exchanges are of various sorts, but the most interesting to 
us are the Public General Exchanges, established by the 
municipal authorities in practically every town of 50,000 
inhabitants. Perhaps the most remarkable example is 
that of Stuttgart, a town standing in population between 
Leicester and Newcastle-on-Tyne, where the Public Labour 
Exchange, which hasWn in operation since 1895, finds 
situations for mors tha.n a thousand male and female 
workers every week in the ytar. Here the Labour Ex¬ 
change has the hearty support of both employers and 
workmen. All the large Trade Unions (with -one excep¬ 
tion) have yoluntarily given up their»own registers of 
unemploj'ed members, preferring such members to utilisd 
the Public Exchange. Many Trade Unioas (including 
those of the wood-workers, metal-workers, bookbinders, 
saddlers, millers and brewers’ operatives) compel theiif 
unemployed members to report tl^emsSlves daily* ♦t the 
Public Exchange as a conditi5n«of ^receiving their out-of- 
work pay. Turning to* another German city, we may note 
that the.Labour Exchange at Munich, which has a salaried 
staff of eighteen clerks, etc., and fills oyer 200 situations a 
day, “ is situated on an island over '■^hich passes .the 
principal bridge connecting the two* halves of the city. 
The accommodation feonSists in essence of a number *of' 
waiCing-rooms opening off a central corridor, and each com¬ 
municating directly with the office* of the suneriotemfent 
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in charge of the particul^ section.' The^e are, for in- 
stanee, three 'Sections for Saen—unskilled, skilled workers 
in iron and wood., apd all /Ither skilled workers, each with 
< its own waiting-room'and'superintendaLt; pne for appren¬ 
tices, and two for women (industrial worker,s and domestic 
servants). Applicants for employment come ‘’to the 
appropriate waiting-room and fill up there a short form, 
indicating namej address, age,* whether married, single, or 
widowed, occupation and work desired, last employer, and 
•one or two other details. Applications for work-people are 
received in the corresponding ‘office by personal call on the 
part 'of the em,ployer or his representative, by post, or 
most commonly by telephone. As they are received they 
are announced by the superintendent in the waiting-room, 
and the number required picked out from the men present¬ 
ing themselves. From the forms already filled in by the 
men the superintendent enters the essential points in a 
current register, and sends the men off to the employer 
with a card of identification. The employer receiving the 
card is requested to note on it which, if any, of the men 
he has engaged, and to return it through the post—it is 
already stamped and addressed—to ‘the Labour Office. 
Where the employer has called in person or sent an ag^nt, 
this is,.of course, not necessary; the hiring is concluded 
there and'then at an interview in the superintendent’s 
pffice. In the unskilled section men may' st^ in the 
waiting-room all'day. In the skilled sections there are 
fixed hours—^generally one in the morning and one’in the 
.afternoon for each trade. Ittshould be added that any 
situation not at once filled is notified on a black-board in 
the waiting-room, so fihat any man coming in later and 
desiring to apply for • one of them may at once present 
himself to the superintendent. Twice a week, moreover, 
fists of situations unfilled are drawn up and exhibited in 
public places. Ti'ey are also'inserted in'the Press, and 
sent round to all the, neighbouring Labour Exchanges. 

, . “ The Labour Office appearsfjo concern itself very little 
with inquiries as^to thecharaoter of applicants for employ¬ 
ment. They are not even always asW to produce their 
infirmity in.surance cards,^ Efforls are, of course, made to 
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send the sort of man asked for by the employer, but, in 
the unskilled section at least, the attitude is baken that it 
is ultimately the employer’s buirjuess satisfy himself as 
to the capacity pf the men he engages. The Labour Office 
is essentially a means of communication. It does, no 
doubt, id the long run, give the employer a better work¬ 
man than he would get by chance from the streets; the 
superintendent has almost always a certain choice in the 
waiting-room, and can pick the abler or the better known 
man. This, however, is only an indirect service. The* 
direct utility of the Labour* Office—as it presents itsolf 
unmistakably to any one spending a inoriiing in any one 
of its rooms—is to prevent economic waftte'by reducing to 
a minimum the period during which employers are seeking 
for men or men for employers. In the unskilled section, 
with men always in the waiting-room and applications 
from employers arriving in an almost continuous stream, 
business has to be conducted at lightning speed.” 


(ji.) The tixperience of London 

Nor are we without expedience of the working of <a 
PubJic Labour Exchange in this country. As we have 
mentioned, the Central (Unemployed) Body began, in 
1906s the organisation of a system of Labour Exchanges 
for London as a whole. In spite of manji difficulties,, 
which are gradually being overcome, this, score of Metro¬ 
politan’ Labour Exchanges, at last covering *all London, 
are now, eacli year, regularly receiving from employers. 
information as to about thirty to forty thousand per\panent 
situations that are vacant; and are actually filling from 
among the work-people* who gratuitously register them¬ 
selves as desiring places, no fewer than 2^,000 situations 
a year. What is interesting is to find that, although there 
are many applk'ants for employment fftt whom situations 
are not found, there are also many vacancies notified’by 
employers, for workers '‘of particular experience, which 
canngt be filed. Still more* numerous are the situations 
notified to any one Exchange’ which that Exchange, for all 
its long list of waiting applicants, is,unable to fill. A ‘steadily 
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increasing use is accordingljr being made of the Exchanges 
in other parta of London, ^,nd the cjentral oifi^e. An em¬ 
ployer sends to the local Exchange for a workman of such 
and such a kind. ‘ Xhe puperintendent of the local Ex¬ 
change finds that he has none on his live register.” He 
telephones to the central oilice, and the inquiry ic sent to 
every one of the London Exchanges, It is significant of 
the proved value of the organisation that no fewer than a 
hundred situations per week are /died from applicants 
„ in other districts. The working of the Metropolitan Ex¬ 
changes shows, in fact, that, whatever the state of trade, 
the wider the area covered by the Labour Exchange organ¬ 
isation, the larger js the proportion of situations filled, the 
fewer the employers whose wants remain unsatisfied, and 
the smaller the remnants of applicants for employment for 
whom places cannot be found. But the Metropolitan 
Exchanges are working under great difficulties. They 
find their operations confined by the boundary of the 
Administrative County of London, whilst industry has 
spread out into West Ham and Tottenham, Willesden and 
Ealing, Wimbledon and Croydon. With such industrial 
“ overflows ” from London as the rapidly-growing factories 
of Luton and Reading, Chelmsford and Erith, and all the 
intervening country, the London Exchanges are practically 
unable to get into easy and regular communication. 
From places farther afield they are wholly cut off. it is, 
‘in fact, a grave misforj^une that, as we have^seen, the 
“network of Labour Bureaux” covering the- whole 
country, which the Unemplcjyed Workmen Act ordered 
^ to be established, has not yet come into existence. 

(iii.) The Experience of the Seamen’s Labour Exchange 

What is in some respects an even more interesting 
experiment in Labour Exchanges is that, confined to a 
single industry, fiut extending to the whole of the United 
Kingdom, which the Board of Xrade has conducted for 
dearly half a century under thfe Merchant Shipping Acts. 
Under certain sections of these Acts, which were deigned 
to suppress the evils of “ crimping,” every engagement of 
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a seaman, a fir,eman, a cock, a cabin-boy, or^othes person 
in the mercantile marifte is required to be entered into at 
the public office maintained bj\the G^overnment for that 
purpose. There arc nearly 150 IVterCantile Marine Offices ' 
in as many different seaports,^ at which places alone sea¬ 
men can be hired. Thirty-seven of these are nothing but 
Labour Exchanges, whilst the others are adjuncts of the 
local Customs offices. Th8re is a waiting-room \ijhere 
Jack can sit and smoke; a register "where he can inscribe 
his temporary address ; even a small staff of “ runners ”—* 
in the Civil Service Estimate’s eupliemistically entered m 
messengers—whose business it is to know Jack’s haunts, 
so as to find him promptly when he ih required. “We 
undertake practically to find a crew for every ship,” said 
one enthusiastic Superintendent. The master mariner 
comes to the waiting-room ; questions the men ; picks out 
those whom he thinks will best suit his ship; and enters 
into contract «dth them then and there, in the presence of 
the Superintendent, who sees that the conditions of the 
cont'act include such 8(s tire law makes obligatory, but has 
otherwise no ‘authority iPj the matter. These offices are 
situated where most convenient to the shipping trade, and" 
they are open for the most suitable hours—even, as at 
Grimsby, where fiishing boats need to catch the tide, in 
the middle of the night. If no suitable man can be found 
in the pqrt-^say, for a boatswain’s place-*-the Super-, 
intendent may, at the master’s expense,*telegraph to the 
Mercantile Marine Office at the next port and have, as a 
favour, a suitable man advamced his railway fare and sent • 
along. These 150 Mercq^itile Maruie Offices fill mo^^than 
half a million situations a year ; 4*92,133 in 1906, in the 
37 principal offices alone. No seaman is ever at a loss 
where to apply for whatever situations in liis calling may 
be vacadt. It is an interesting reflection upon this 
experiment tha{ in all our 'Investigatida* into the tens of 
thousands of Unemployed whom the Jlistress Commitfees 
have had on their hands, vie have seldom found a seaman , 
—practically none from the^Royal Navj, and very few 
from the Mercantile Maripe." 
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(iv.) The Functions of th‘e National Labour Exchange 

We propose tint, the institution of the Labour Ex¬ 
change, using the experience of Germany and the Metro¬ 
polis, should be adapted ta the needs of each of our four 
classes of the Unemployed. 

f 

(a) The Labour Exdiange and the Men from Permanent 
, Situations 

The Men from Permanent Situations—our Class 1.— 
would discover at once what situations were vacant, and 
in what towns; would learn promptly if there was no¬ 
where any opening for them; would ascertain whether the 
particular services for which they had been trained were 
being superseded by industrial changes; and, if so, to 
what occupations they could best turn. Where Trade 
Unions existed, they could, if desired, use the public offices 
of the Labour Exchange for keeping their “ Vacant 
Books,” and even for their branch meetings. For the 
Men from Permanent Situations, indeed, the National 
Labour Exchange would, as we shall presently describe, 
become the axi,s of a system of subsidised Trade Insurance 
against Unemployment. But for the whole of this class, 
and for their employefs, and therefore for the majority of 
the persons engaged in the industry of the nation, the use 
of the Labour Exchange might, we suggest, be left entirely 
optional. 


(6) The Labour Exchange and the Men of Discontinuous 
Employment 

For the second class, the Men of Discontinuous Employ¬ 
ment, the Labour Exchange has to fulfil a- more important 
function. The need for bringing together employer and 
workman, in our Class I. only an occasional req^uirement, 
is, in our Class II., a perpetually recurring need. By its 
rapid and contitfuous collection of information, the Labour 
Exchange would be able to obviate the present futile 
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■ drifting about in seai'ch oY work and the incessant “ leak¬ 
ages ” of tiijie* between jobs, by which so nlany men are 
ruined. The operatives in the building trades, and the 
navvies, might ascertain, even bbfor&1?he actual expiration , 
of one job, whal other jobs were beginning. In each large 
urban aggregation, whether the 300 square miles of the 
Metropolitan business area, or the 50 tc 100 square miles 
of the ot3her great centres, it would be possible, by a free 
use of the telegraph and telephone, to make known, hour 
by hour, exactly what openings there were for-each class* . 
of labour in each part of tlie toWn. Every morning^it 
could be published all over the Kingdom in which tOwns, 
if any, there was an unsatisfied demand *for labour, and 
for what kind of labour. No less important would it be 
to make known in which trade, and in wlqch towns, there 
was an ascertained surplus of workers for whom no places 
could be found. The navvies, for instance, instead of 
wandering hither and thither on mere rumours of public 
works, could be directed straight to the places in which 
they M'ere needed, in evxactly the numbers required. We 
ihink that it* will probably be found desirable—and, in¬ 
deed, for the comteion convenience of employers and 
employed—that, as in the case of the seamen, it should be 
made compulsory, at any rate in certain scheduled. trades, 
for all engagements to be made, not necessarily on the 
premises of the Labour Exchange, but* at jpast through, 
its organfsation, and registered ii* its bocfljs. 


(c) The Labour Exchange and the Seasonal Trjig,es 

^ • 

A special type of Itscontiniious Employment is pre¬ 
sented ny those trades which have fairly tegular fluctua¬ 
tions in *the volume of work, according to the season of 
the year. Here the workens find thensgejves busy during 
certain months, and habitually short of work during 
others. As workers in 'these “ seasonal ” trades supply,a 
considerable proportion of tlje Unemployed, we were glad 
to be furnished by the Board of J'rad^ with statistical 
returns of th§ir fluctuatiftns during the decade 1897-1906. 
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“ These Returns sliow, in the first place, a good many spring 
and summer trades. Of thesg building,,... is tije most obvioua 
During spring, employment improves rapidly, and receives a fresh 
impetus in July; fromi the etd of August it falls off quite steadily 
till the end of the year. Fusnishing follows uhe same general course 
with a busy time more concentrated in the sparing, and coach¬ 
building with one in June and July. In coopering, the season 
comes somewhat later, and is carried on with only slightly dim¬ 
inished briskness till the end of th) year. Brush-making-and hat¬ 
making have each a second season in toe autumn. In clothing, 
the worst time is in October and November; every subsequent 
month shows improvement till the late spring. Leather-workers 
and .^nill-sawyers, though also busiest in spring and summer, and 
slacking off to the winter, have not such well-marked seasons. . . . 

“ The Returns show, in the second place, certain trades whose 
general tendency is directly the contrary of that outlined above. 
They may be regarded as winter trades. Steel-smelting, while 
somewhat irregular, has undoubtedly its slackest time in June 
and July. 

" In the third place, certain trades have . . . very characteristic 
fluctuations, which are apparently more dejjendent on social habits 
than on climatic conditions. Printers are always busiest at the 
end of November, grow slack as soon as Christmas is past, grow 
busy in February and March, and slack again from AprU to June, 
always recover a little in July, and then ffall into a dead season 
during the summer holidays. Paper-makers, as might be expected, 
follow the same course, though .not so regularly. Tobacco-workers 
also are busiest in November, and stand idle in July and August. 
Bookbinders . . . agree with printers in being busiest in Nevem- 
,ber, but have a slack season more or less throughout the late 
spring and summep.' 

“ It will bo- seen that there is in coal-mining a definite seasonal 
fluctuation. December is busiest; employment falls off in January, 
to recover in February and March, after which it falls off in April; 
and tjifugh recovering in May, becomes slack again throughout 
June, July, and August.- With September there is in all oases a 
recovery. . . . Iron-mining Shows definite though limited seasonal 
fluctuations. Thb last four months of the year, and May, are busy 
times; January, April, and June to August are times of compara¬ 
tive slackness. For jron and stepl works . . .„the three months 
June to August, aftd January, are marked out as periods of com¬ 
parative slackness. The tin-plate industry ... has apparently 
a similar fluctuation.” 

' It thus appears .that there is no such marked pre¬ 
dominance of briskness in the 8|)ring and slackness in the 
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' winter as is commonly supposed. On the contraiy, many 
industries (jr<t at tlieir bu8ie.°t in the wfnter months. 
There is, indeed, no month in the yeaf in whicli some 
trades are not usually at their"busif.^;; and no month in* 
the year in which some trades aTo not usually at their 
slackest.' Thus, January is the busiest of all months at 
the docks of London and most other ports, and one of the 
busiest for coal miners; Febifuary in paper making ; Inarch 
in steel-smelting and textile manufacture; April in brush- 
making and the fuinishing trades; May in engineering* 
and ship-building, coach-making, Ifat-making, and leathfir- 
work; May, June and July in all the ramifications o'f the 
clothing trades, as well •as among mill-«at^yers; July and 
August for the railway service and all occupations in holiday 
resorts, as well as for carpenters and coopers ; August and 
September for all forms of agricultural harvesting; 
September for plumbers and iron-miners; October in iron 
and steel works; November for printing and book-binding, 
for the tobacco trade, the tin-plate manufacture, and the 
metal trades generally,; whilst in December coal-mining, 
the very extensive theatrical industry, the Post Ofiice 
service, and the gafJ and electricity works are all at theiF 
greatest volume of employment. On the other hand, 
January shows iron-mining and the furnishing trades to 
be at their slackest; in February (contrary to popular 
belief) the plsmbers have the most Uneiiiployment of any. 
time of the year; in March and April*.the coopers; in 
May alld June the London dock labourers and the coal¬ 
miners; in July the iron aijd steel and tin-plate workers;, 
in August the paper-makers, printers, t»ook-binders, and 
tobacco workers; in Septembej: the«textile operatives and 
various metal workers; jn October all the clothing trades 
are at their slackest; in November ship-building is, on the 
average, at its minimum; whilst December is the worst 
month for carpenters and* engineers,'j] 3 ill-sawyera and 
coach-builders, leather-workers and brush-makers. • 
The inference is irresistible tliat,*if we had accural;^ 
statistics of the daily Voluipe of employment in all in¬ 
dustries, it might well be that we shcvild find the aggregate 
for all trades^ in all parts of the. country, to be approxi- 

VOL. II 
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matelj uniform throughout the year.' And this, when we 
come to think of it, is suggested by the ch5).racter of the 
consumers’ demand. The income of any highly differen- 
'tiated industrial community accrues to it from day to 
day, and becomes available for personal expenditure from 
week to week, in approximately equal instalments through¬ 
out the year. Though each family varies its consumption 
of different services and commodities at different seasons 
—now buying winter 'clothes, now ‘summer clothes, now 
using more coal, now taking holidays—the total amount 
of„the weekly outlay of the typical household does not 
exhibit any great variation throughout the year. It is 
clear, at least, that the variation drom season to season, 
when we take the aggregate for all industries and for the 
nation as a whole, must be very much smaller than the 
seasonal slackness which, at present, in trade after trade, 
annually brings tens of thousands of families into the 
desolation of prolonged Under-employment. 

The Discontinuous Employment due to seasonal slack¬ 
ness is, in fact, so far as the labourers and all unspecialized 
workers are concerned, strictly analogous t )0 the Under¬ 
employment of the dock and wharf-labourer. Just as each 
employer of this kind of labour tends to keep his own 
reserve, or “ Stagnant Poof,” which he drains only on his 
busiest day, so each seasonal trade attracts to itself, not 
.merely enough workers to do its daily average of business 
throughout the year, but enough for its busiest sehson, with 
the result fnat each trade in turn, as its own particular 
..slack season comes round, ha^ a large proportion of its 
workers under-employed. 

This, however, overstates the case. In some cases the 
seasonal industries avoid variations of staff by working 
more continuohsly in the busy 8ea.son and “ short time ” 
in the slack months. This, in various forms, is the practice 
of the coal-mine);p, the textile operatives, the iron and steel 
and tin-plate workers, and many kinds of factory opera¬ 
tives. It is also to a great exteht the practice in agricul¬ 
ture and many minor industries'. Where wage-earners 
enjoy practical dontiipiity of; employment under the'same 
employer (but only in those cates), this variation of the 
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length and assiduity- of Jlie working time is no doubt the 
most convenient way of meeting the variation* of the 
demand, especially for the men* of any specialized skill 

In other seasonal trades there is, a certain amount of 
unorganised “dove^tailing.” The hop-gardens get their* 
harvesting done by 20,000 workers drawn each September 
and October from other occupations. About 25,000 Irish 
labourer^ still come from Qonnaught to beip to reap the 
potatoes, and do other harvesting ^ork from Perthshire to' 
the Fen Country. Some of the Thames riverside workers, 
supply the increased staff ^till required in the' winter 
(though to a lesser extent than before so much machiofity 
was employed) in the Lpndon gas-works. And everywhere 
in all sorts of industries a certain amount of individual and 
almost casual “ dove-tailing ” goes on, by which workers, 
in their own slack season, contrive to earn a little irregular 
income at other occupations. 

With a National Labour Exchange in effective opera¬ 
tion this “ dove-tailing” of one seasonal trade into another 
could be enormously mcreased, at any rate among the 
laV 'Urers wha follow each' trade, the women workers, the 
less specialized of the skilled workers, and the “ handy 
men ” and nondescripts whom every industry employs? 
Thus, to take dock labour, -and three other industries 
only, employing a large proportion of general labourers 
and only slightly specialized men, we have been furnished 
by the Bnard of Trade with figures showing the average’ 
number of men employed daily in each in’ontN of the year, 
during 1906, at the London docks and wharves, and in the 
gas-works, at the water-wor"ks, and on the tramways of the* 
whole country. Each of these ind retries, by itself* shows 
a variation between its busifist. month and its slackest 
month of between 9 and 22 per cent, the fluctuations 
affecting .some 10,000 men, and that repeatedly. Adding 
them together,.the variation between .the total employed 
at the extremes of high pressure and Slflckness is on^ 7 
per cent; the most extreme fluctuation affecting only some 
5000 men, and the buSiesC months being those of Novem¬ 
ber, ’December and Janua^, when the building trades 
and brick-making are at their slackelt. It is probable tfiat 
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the inclusion of the unskilled ni/sn in these two further 
industries would reduce the^aggregate season^^l variation to 
a vanishing point. This it would be the business of the 
, National Labour Eidctangp to accomplish. In this way, a 
much greater continuity of employment throughout the 
year could be secured for thuse persons who were employed 
at all; at the cost (which accompanies every stage in the 
Suppression of IJnder-employjpent) of squeezing nut alto¬ 
gether, once and for aU, some of those not really required 
Tor the work to be done, who now pick up, owing to the 
absence of organisation, half a subsistence in chronic 
Uhder-employment. For these, of course, as a condition 
of the reform, suitable provision wpuld have to be made. 


[d) Tlie Labeur Exchange and the Under-employed 

The Men from Permanent Situations, the Men of Dis¬ 
continuous Employment, and especially those among them 
whose industries are subject to considerable seasonal 
fluctuations, are, as we have shown, in the preceding 
chapter, constantly dropping into our Third Class—the 
men who are, year in and year out? chronically Under¬ 
employed. It is with regaid to this class that the Labour 
Exchange reaches its highest utility. It presents us with 
what, in our opinion, is the indispensable instrument for 
dealing with Under-employment. We must .postulate, to 
'begin with, the great desirability, from the standpoint of 
the community, of putting an end to all this “ casual ” or 
irregularly intermittent wage-labour, if we could do so, 
because of its social effects. ^5o housekeeping can stand a 
demoi^iising uncertainty as to whether the week’s income 
will be five shillings or five and twenty. We cannot, how¬ 
ever, hope to abolish the irregularity of demand which lies 
at the root of Under-employment, At every qiort the 
loading and unloading of ships iiecessarily depends on their 
arrival and departure. Whether we have to do with the 
private enterprise of unloading ships or harvesting crops, 
or with the public service of the Post Ofiice or the tram¬ 
ways, we cannot'-expect ever to prevent incessant flubtua- 
tions from day to day in the number of men required. 
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But although we cannot prevent, and may not £ven be 
able appreein^ly to lessen, the fluctuations of employment, 
by each separate firm, and in each sepasate industry, it is 
not necessary 1;hat J.hese fluctuatioifs should work them¬ 
selves out, in the world of labour, into an army of hun¬ 
dreds (f thousands of men 'who are chronically Under¬ 
employed. What a National Labour Exchange could 
remedy Vould be the habiff of each employer of kfjpping 
around him his own reserve of labour. By substituting 
one common reservoir, at any rate for the unspecialized 
labourers, we could drain the Stagnant Pools of Labaui 
which this habit produces and perpetuatefi. * 

For this purpose, aU element of compulsion is indispen¬ 
sable. The evils of the present way of engaging Casua" 
Labour are so manifest, and its direct results in Pauperisn 
and demoralisation have been so clearly ascertained, tha1 
our Investigators were led to propose, with regard to docl 
labour at any rate, that it should be prohibited by law. 

“ There seeius to be i^) right,” they report, “ to claim that sue! 
a f ato of things should continue. Wo believe that the voluntarj 
establishment of a 'v^ookly wage for the great majority of thi 
laboui'ers employed, if not for all^of them, is possible, and that » 
this is done, an employment of sjich a nature, which requires iti 
extra hands in the winter, might prove a boon to the unskillec 
workers in other trades, who.se busy time is in the summer 
Lastly, if no system of weekly engaffement# is voluntarily estab 
lished (anTl we believe it would l)e an advaotago to employers ai 
well as employed), we would be prepared to go Turtlier, and sugges 
that such a •mminum, period of engagement be made a lega 
obligation.” * 

To some such legal prohil^ition* of a method ot Tiirinj 
labour that is demonstrably tjuite as injurious to th( 
community as was the Truck System, wd must inevitably 
come, if* no other remedy can be found. Stopping short 
however, of thC legal prohibition of cas^tg,! hirings, we may 
reasonably ask those employers who continue to adoptthii 
mode of engaging laljoA to submit t’o some sUght regu^a 
tioi^s calculated to fieduca the social evil that they 
undoubtedly cause. We pfopose that It should be made 
legally compulsory on elnployerg (being persons* carrying 
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on industrial or commercial operations for profit), in all 
those cases in which it is not convenient 'to them to 
guarantee a minimim perjod of employment, which might 
be put at a month (stibjeCt, of course,ito the power of dis¬ 
missal of any particular individual for misconduct, and 
even of arbitrary replacement of one man by another if 
desired), to hire such labour as they want, whether for a 
job, day, or a Week, exactly J,s is dpne without complaint 
in the mercantile marifie, exclusively through the National 
'Labour Exchange. 

We recommend that the" National Labour Exchange 
should make a point of accommodating itself to the needs 
of every kind of fluctuating industry; that it should be 
assisted in each locality by an advisory committee of 
employers and.employed; having offices opened exactly 
where most convenient to employers (for instance, actually 
inside the dock gates, or at the principal wharves, or at 
any other places where sudden demands for labour occur); 
keeping whatever office hours were required (ready, for 
instance, to supply labourers at'five'in the morning); and, 
of course, telephonically intercopnected, and' organised up 
to the maximum efficiency.^ As there would be no other 
opportunity of getting casual employment at all (with the 
possible exception of the odd jobs offered by private 
persons, not engaged in .business; and even these we Inay 
hope to diminish), it would not be necessary tq make it 
legally compulsosy on the labourers to enrol themselves at 
the Labour Exchange, except under the circumstances that 
.we have described. Nor would it be necessary legally to 
prohibit *'^1® existence of other agencies for filling situa¬ 
tions. As employers Would,not be able to use them for 
casual labour, such agencies, dealing, as they do, almost 
entirely with certain specialised kinds of employment, 
such as domestic servants, hotel employes and skondary 
school teachers, vianld scarcely compete witli the National 
Labour Exchange, ajid would have, perforce, to confine 
.themselves, as they practically .do -now, to filling situa¬ 
tions of at least a month’s duration. • 

fl’his .plan, it will be seen,‘reduces to a minimum the 
proposed restriction on f^e employer, or the interference 
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with his business. ‘ It,* would cause him absolutely no 
increase of, expense. . In so far as he can offer regular 
employment of a month’s duration, he^is not affected at 
all Even for casual labour, hij rer'jilins as free as before 
to hire it by hhe job or by the'day only, for as short a’ 
period as he chooses. He wiH have at his disposal all the 
men in the whole town who are not already engaged. He 
is able, in fact, to draw freen a common reservoir instead 
of from his own Stagnant Pool. He may have Ms own 
choice of men (assuming that they are momentarily dis¬ 
engaged). He may ask for this man or that; he may" 
keep his own list of “ preference men ” ; he may send’for 
ten or a hundred men in order of hi^ jieference, or send 
merely for so many men without naming them. He may 
even bargain privately with the man of his choice, and 
virtually secure him beforehand; provided that he lets 
the formal hiring take place through the Labour Exchange. 
AU that he is forbidden to do is, at any time or under any 
circumstances, to take on casual labour otherwise than 
through the Labour Exchange. 

The resblt to the labourer living by casual employment 
will be that he will find Effectively open to him, not mejely 
the particular demand for Ittbour of this or that wharf, or 
this or that foreman, on which he has been in the habit of 
waiting, but the whole aggregate demand of the town. 
One employer needs men to-day only, but another needs 
men to-morrow; oner trade is,busy hliis month, another 
next" month. The policy of the National Labour Ex¬ 
change would be, subject,to any preferences expressed by 
employers, so to distribute the available men, and so lio 
“dovetail” the engagements offered to each of'them, as 
to. secure to each maji who* was .employed at all, five or 
six days’ work in every week. In se far as this was 
achieved, we should have done for Casual Labour what 
has been dote compulsorily for eve^ person employed in 
the mercantile marine, and voluntarily*for skilled nurses in 
most large towns bj *the various Yiurses’ institutes, etc., 
ai^d for the members 'of the Corps of Commissionaireh in 
London,.namely, combined freedom to the employer to 
hire only (pr a job, v^th practical continuity ef work to 
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the person employed. To quottj the words of an able 
student of this problem, “ decasualisation w^Jl/econstruct 
the whole conditions of life m the lowest ranks of industry, 
sifting out for remediaj treatment a certain number of ‘ un- 
'employables ’ and forcingnp the level of'all the rest, It will 
replace the casual class—always on the verge of distress, 
always without reserves for an emergency—by a class for 
whom the words, foresight, organisation and thrift may 
represent not a mockery but a reality.” 

The question may present itself, why, if the chronic 
Under-employment of the labourers can be thus prevented, 
hafitrnot already been prevented? The answer is to be 
found, as has been, demonstrated ^it Liverpool and else¬ 
where, partly in the difficulty that each individual employer 
experiences in attempting to reorganise the habits of a 
trade; partly iii the difficulty of oven a whole trade by 
itself affecting a change; but very largely also in the very 
real opposition which the labourers themselves have offered 
to the introduction of regular employment. There is, indeed, 
a difficulty which has to be faced. „ If, by means of an 
effective Labour Exchange at Liverpool, the whole work 
of the docks could be done by" 8000'men continuously 
employed, with a thousand or two more retained for 
exceptional times of pressure, instead of (as at present) 
being spread over ] 5,000 men who are chronically Under¬ 
employed, the social gain to Liverpool would be great, but 
there would be‘'5000 men squeezed cut altogether. Every 
dock labourer- in Liverpool fears that he would be among 
the excluded. It is, in fact, not,possible to abolish Under¬ 
employment, except at the cost of depriving some of the 
Under-employed men eycn of the 'employment that they 
have. Hence the task canndt be undertaken except by a 
public Authority,' and by one prepared at the same time 
to provide, adequately and honourably, for the men dis¬ 
placed by the improvement. We deal witii this in our' 
sections on the Abslbrption of the Surplus and the Pro¬ 
vision for the Unemployed. 
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(c) The Lat>our Exchange and the Suppression of 
' ' Vagrancy 

The National Lahour Exchange j)#cscnts what, in our 
opinion, is the only effectual way of suppressing Vagrancy. 
As is reoited in the Report of the recent Departmental 
Committee, every variety of treatment of the Vagrant, 
from the'most penal severity'to the most generous la^^ity, 
has been tried in vain. So long as the only method of 
finding work is for the workman simply to go audVeek it, 
there is no possibility of prevtintin^ the Unemployed frojp 
wandering from town to town. So long t^s the workniaii 
in search of a job has k) wander, it is impossible to dis¬ 
tinguish between him and the Professional Vagrant. So 
long as the “ public works men ” arc left tp stream help- 
les.sly from one job to another on mere rumour, without 
any kind of adjustment between the numbers attracted 
and the numbers required, it is impracticable to stop the 
swarm of “ cadgers,” who prey on the generosity of the 
navvy and contaminate thc’ccality in which the contractor 
is at work. “ The knowledge of men of this class which I 
have gained,” sums tip Captain Eardley-Wilmot, “ in ray' 
experience as governor of both* convict and local prisons, 
and more recently as an Inspector, has convinced nre that 
no alteration in treatment, within the limits that would 
be allowed iir this country, coul(i affect tlicir number. 
Causes for increase mu^ be lool»ed for lu the social and 
economic conditions of the period under discussion. I 
may add that this is the opkiion of every thoughtful and 
experienced jirison official with whom 1 have discussed 
the question.” , • 

With the National Labour Ekclwiige organised in all 
towns it will become possible for the unemployed work¬ 
man in any part of the kingdom to inform himself, with 
precision, whethc* or not he Is required ip^ny other place. 
There will cease to be any excuse for wandering in seareh 
of work. We propose .thajt, if it appears, on telegraphia 
or telephonic communicafion, tliat there is reason to believe 
that a workman can obtain eihploymcnt in another town, 
and if he wishps to go the're for t^at purpose, but lias not 
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money, a special non-transferabto railway-ticket should be 
supplied to bim, upon an .obligation to repW' himself lihe 
same day at the Labour Exchange of the town to which 
I he is sent, and to fepajr ?the cost of Jihe ticket by weekly 
instalments from his wages. Arrangement? could be made, 
whenever thought desirable, for the man to be met on 
arrival and conducted to the Labour Exchange. If this 
wer^ done, it would be possible to prohibit all wandering 
without means of subsistence and to abolish the Casual 
Ward. But we do not propose that the man found 
destitute “ on the road ” should be sent to prison. His 
dufy would be,to report himself to the nearest branch of 
the National Labour Exchange, where he would find, with- < 
out fail, either opportunity of working or else the suitable 
provision that ,we shall describe. If this were done it would 
be possible to make all the minor offences of Vagrancy— 
such as begging, “sleeping out,” hawking or peddling 
without a licence, w^andering without means of subsistence, 
wandering with children in such a way as to subject them 
to hardship or deprive them .of the means of education, 
etc.—occasions for instant and invariable mnmitment by 
the Justices, not for short sentences to the ordinary prison, 
which experience shows to be useless, but to one or other 
of the reformatory Detention Colonies which must form 
an integral part of the system of provision, and whi(^ will 
. be described in' our section on the Provision for the 
Unemployed. ." 

” (/) The Labour Exchange as a Method of enforcing 

*« 'Personal Responsibility 

A large part of what is erroneously classed, with 
Vagrancy is, as we have seen, merely a failure of a section 
of the residents of the great cities to get work sufScient 
even to providg .themselves Vith a night’s lodging. At 
present there is, indeed, no practical method of enforcing 
, .upon able-bodied men the obligation of working. Every 
large town has its class of “.houseless poor” who, with the 
aid of Free Shelters a^id philhnthropic distributions of food, 
and occasional resorts t(j the Cashal Ward apd to “ sleeping 
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out,” manage to exist with the very minimjim of work. 
This deterim’^ting and contaminating class cannot at 
present be suppressed, because,(in tjp.e’absence of any 
proof that they could get work ,fof the asking) public 
opinion does not permit of aiy* real* punishment of their 
offence, &nd persists, in fact, in relieving their physical 
wants. An analogous difficulty stands at present in the 
way of any real enforcemeht on negligent or druaken 
parents of their parental obligations. ‘ The Local Education 
Authorities, who find children huijgry at school, and the 
Local Health Authorities, wfio are driven to supply giilk 
to starving infants, find it practically impossible to pro¬ 
secute even the most criJninally negligeift parents, because 
there is no proof that they could get work if they chose. 
We have seen, moreover, in our chapter on Charge and 
Recovery, how difficult it is for the Poor Law Authorities, 
even where men could earn substantial wages, to bring 
sufficient proof to convince County Court Judges and 
Magistrates that they are in a position to pay what is due 
fre.n them. In all thhse directions the existence of the 
National Labour Exchange, where any man may be ensured 
either the opportunity of working, or else the provision 
that we shall presently describe, will enable personal 
responsibility to be far more effectually enforced than is 
now possible.^ Whilst no man who is^ fulfilling all his 
obligatioii,s need be copipelled to report hhnself to the- 
Laboui; Exchange, even if h^ is Unemployed, such 
attendance and report would, of course, be an imperative 
requirement and condition *of any form of Public Assist-* 
ance. If a child is found hungry at school, or vdthout 
boots, the first question will be whj^ is the parent not at 
the Labour Exchange,* where either wo^k or adequate 
provision^ is available for him. When this is understood, 
it will be found, possible to .take much more drastic action 
against those who, out of idleness, selfishness or negligence, 
or through drunkenness, jefuse to provide themselves \9ith 
lodging, or deprive ttew wives and children of the 
necessary food and clothing, .or fail to mqke any payments 
that are du6 from them. , 
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(b) The Absorption of the Surffyis 

Some entliiiciastic advocates of the Labour Exehange 
think so highly ‘bf tire improvement that it would 
introduce in the organisation of the nation’s industry that 
they believe it would be possible to give continuous 
employment to those at present unemployed, and at the 
same time, through the cous’tant growth of thb' nation’s 
industry, obtain other places for the section of the Under¬ 
employed who would thereby be scpieezed out. We do 
not take this view. M e think that the “ Decasualisation 
of file Casual Labourer” and the Suppression of Under¬ 
employment cSnn'Ot be undertaken, and ought not to be 
undertaken, without simultaneously providing, in some 
way or other, for the men who would be thrown out. We 
have shown that there exi.sts in the United Kingdom 
to-day no inconsiderable surplus of labour—not, indeed, 
of workmen who could not, with an improved organisation 
of industry, be productively employed; but of workmen 
who are, as a matter of fact', mow chronically Under¬ 
employed, and of whose potential working time a large 
part is, to their own mental and physical hurt, and to our 
great loss, at present wholly wasted. By the working of 
a National Labour Exchange such as we have proposed, 
and by the deliberate draining of the Stagnant Pobls of 
Labour into a common reservoir, we oontebiplate that a 
rapidly increasing number of these Under-employed men 
will find tliemselves employed with practical continuity, 
whilst there will be a corresponding section left without 
any employment <at all. For th? surplus of labour power 
which already exists in the partial idleness of huge reserves 
of Under-employed men,"and which will then for the first 
time stand revealed and identified in the complete idleness 
of a smaller number of wholly displaced individuals, we 
want to ensure kh^t the National Labour Exchange shall 
be nble to find appropriate employment at wages. It so 
happens that there are three social reforms of great im¬ 
portance which would promote this object, and vjhich, 
actordingly, we recommend for adoption concurrently with 
any attempt to drain the morass'^of Under-employment. 
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(i.) The Halving ef Boy and Girl Labour, 

*• , .* 

We have seen that one of the most prolific sources of 

[Jasual Labour, with its evil of chronic yn9er-employmcnt, 
s the employment 6f boys in bccuBatioiis which afford 
;hem no industrial training; avd wljfch, whilst providing 
diem witli relatively high wages during youth, leave them 
itranded. jvhen they .reach nyinhood. The extensive and, 
IS we fear, the growing use of boy-labour in this* un- 
iducational way produces a fourfold social detriment;— 


“ There is, first of all, the evil, thrcfugh the multiplication of 
i'an-boys, errand boys, messenger boys, etc., of recruiting ’ *a 
jhronically excessive army jif unskilled, casuidly iimployed, merely 
Drute labour. There is, further, the illegitimate use, by 
imployers, of successivo relays of boys, not as persons to whom 
i skilled trade has to bo taught, but, by ignorinig that rospoiisi- 
oility, as cheap substitutes for adult workers, who are thereby 
ieprived of employment. There is, as the other aspect of this, 
;he failure to provide for the healthy physical development 
if the town boy, whose long hours of monotonous and uneduca- 
iional work leave him a “ weedy,” narrow-chested, stunted weakling, 
(vhom even the^ recruiting sci'goant rejects, and who succumbs 
prematurely to disease. Tiiwlly, there is the creation of the 
‘ hooligan ”—the, undisciplined youth, precocious in evil, earning 
it seventeen or eighteen more wages than suffice to keep him, 
.ndepimdont of home control, and yet unsteadied by a man’s 
responsibilities.” 

It maj be’ said that it is tlio duty of tbe parents to. 
iuke care that their sons are placeil out irusituations where 
they will receive proper industrial training. Unfortu- 
aately, as is only too clear,4he great majority of parents,. 
}ven when they give sufficient thought to the matte/^ find 
t impossible to give their sons(,a proper start in life. 

“What stares in the face the exceptionally .careful parent of 
ihe poorer class who tries to start his son well is, in London, the 
iiiiioulty o’f disoovyring any situation in which his boy can become 
i skilled worker of any kind, or even entjr the service of an 
imployer who can offer him advancement. We have, on the.one 
land, a great development uf^mployment fhr boys of a thoroughly 
lad type, yielding high wages'and no training. We have, on the 
ither* hand, a positive shrinkage—almost a, disappearance—of 
places for boys in which they.are trained Cb become competent nifen. 
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London employers not only refuse fo te^ch apprenticed, even for 
premiums—thfy often refuse to have boys on those parts of their 
establishments in which anything can be learnt.”*« 

Exactly the' sapie difficulty is found, in fact, by the 
' Poor Law Authorities in' placing oufr thc' pauper children 
for whom they are rd‘iponsi,ble. We are not satisfied that, 
as regards the boys in particular, these do not, to a con¬ 
siderable extent, eventually recruit the. ranks of t^e Under¬ 
employed ; so that the Boards of Guardians in England, 
Wales and Ireland, and the Parish Councils in Scotland, 
may be, to no small degrep, creating their own future 
diffipulties. Out of the 300,000 boys and girls maintained 
out of the Poor Kate, for whose upbringing the Poor Law 
Authorities are definitely responsible, something like 20,000 
have annually to be started in employment. With regard 
to some 15,006 of these, whom the Boards of Guardians 
and Parish Councils have elected to maintain on Outdoor 
Belief, we cannot discover that any care is taken that they 
should be either apprenticed or brought up to a trade at 
which they can get regular employment. There is, in fact, 
only too much reason to fear that practically the whole of 
these 15,000 “Children of the Statg” pass into ill-paid 
occupations, in which they .can eventually earn no regular 
livelihood, and that (as regards the boys at any rate) they 
almost wholly recruit one or other sections of the Under¬ 
employed. With regard to the remaining 5000 who*liave 
been in Poor*La\y Schools, or Cottage of Scattered Homes, 
or “boarded-out,” more'’care is taken by the Poor Law 
Authorities; and practically all the girls go into domestic 
• service. For the boys, too, ffi many places, as much as 
possible is done, ‘but the dearth of openings for indoor 
apprentices in skilled t|;ades compels a very large pro¬ 
portion to enter the Army as bafidsmen; and it is hoped 
that on the expiration of their military service.they find 
remunerative occupation as jnusicians. .We think that 
there should be more alternatives open. 

*There is, unhappily, no littlf evidence to show that 
tile difficulty that parents and Poor Law Authorities alike 
experience in placing out bpys in occupations affotding 
th6m regular work arid a constant livelihood’ is not con- 
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■fined to Ihe Metropolis. ^IThere is the same difficulty in 
Glasgow and Jiiverpool, Manchester and Hull. The evil 
is not that fioys are employed,* or that they suffer from 
Unemployment; but that they f,''e gipplbyed all day at 
non-educational •occupations. In Uundee a large majority 
of the boys have to 'find employmei/ in places in which 
they learn no trade by which they can subsequently earn 
a livelihood. In the cottonjspinning mill." Lancashire 
three-fourths of the piecers neee%‘arily fail to become 
spinners, and have eventually to change their occupations. 
Even the Postmaster-Generd, thedargest individual em¬ 
ployer of labour, employs far more boys in his service th&Ii 
• he can use as men; ancj has according^ fpinually to dis¬ 
miss, about sixteen, several thousand boys to whom he 
has taught no trade by which they can earn their bread. 

Such a state of things, in which an en&rmous number 
of boys obtain no useful industrial training before attaining 
manhood, calls obvioasly for remedy. We cannot restore 
the old apprenticeship system, even if that had anything 
like its commoidy-supppsed advantages. At no time did 
it provide tra(ie teaching for more than a small minority 
of the population, and th'en by a method which Adan* 
Smith denounced as extravagantly costly to the com¬ 
munity. There is now no m'ethod by which, over the 
greater part of the industrial field, the great mass of boys 
can be technically educated—whether we mean by this 
the teaching of manual crafts or jnerely a wSer education 
of hand, eye and brain into all-round industrial capacity 
—other than that of Trade ^chools. We see no other way 
of turning the boy into a trained and fully-developed man' 
than that of providing* the necessary training between 
fifteen and eighteen hy the coihmunity itself. The parent 
demonstrably cannot do it. The employer will not and 
(under the present industrial conditions) is really often not 
in a position to* do so. We have had before us various 
proposals for increasing the facilities f&i* evening instruc¬ 
tion, and for rendering atten.dance at evening continuation 
classes compulsory. Tt^is', however, clear that, useful ae 
evening continuation classes, may be to .particular indivi¬ 
duals, it is impossible for boys who are exhausted by a 
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whole day’s physical toil to obtain either physical training 
or the necessary technical education. The “theory that 
boys can beconn^ errand boys,” reports our Investigator, 
“for a year or two'a xid then enter skilled trades cannot 
be maintained. few boys can pick up skill after a 

year or two of ineri ly er/and-boy work. . . . The great 
mass of them fall into the low-skilled trades or wholly 
casual labour.” , AVe have, thc'efore, come to the conclusion 
that; if we want to turn into trained abd competent workmen 
the 300,000 boys who now annually in the United King¬ 
dom start wage-earning at something or another, there is 
dhly one practicable plan. We must shorten the legally 
'permissible hours, of employment for hoys, and we must 
require them to spend the hours so set free in physical 
and technological training. 

AVe think Ihat there would be many advantages in 
such an amendment of the Factory Acts and the Educa¬ 
tion Acts as would make it illegal for any employer to 
employ any boy at all, in any occupation whatsoever, 
below the age of fifteen; or any youth under eighteen for 
more than thirty hours per week; coupled \/ith an obliga¬ 
tion on the employer, as a condition of being permitted 
to make use of the immature in industry, to see that the 
youth between fifteen and "eighteen had his name on the 
roll of some suitable public institute giving physical train¬ 
ing and technical education; and an obligation on the boy 
to attend sucli an institute for not less than thirty hours 
per week. This attendance might either be for five hours 
every day, in the morning or afternoon respectively, or for 
^ten hours on alternate days, according to the convenience 
of eltiployers in different industries; or, in order to suit 
the needs of agriculture, it might Joe concentrated, wholly 
or chiefly, in particular months of the year. It should at 
the same time be made obligatory on the Local Education 
Authorities to submit schemes for providing within a 
limited period the necessary institutions for the youths of 
their districts in whatever waj' was most suited to the 
local needs. Such a law would have various advantages:— 

(1) The employer vKuld find it less advantageous to employ 
boys, eveh if he took them ip double shifts, and pa^ them no more 
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■ per hour ihan he did before, und he would consequently not be so 
anxious so to ajl^r his processes as to substitute them tor adult 
men. But (a^ the supply of boy la’bour would be halved) there 
would be a positive scarcity of boys, and tlmir'rate of wages per 
hour would probably rjse, so that tl'ie ertiployer would tend to > 
employ, instead oi’boys, actually more lidiyt men than at present. 

(2) Tl;e youth, wRo now has bven tjfo much pocket-money, 

and gets, therefore, too soon independent of home, and too easily 
led into evil courses, would find |;is earnings reduced, perhaps not 
by half, but probably by one-third, and h's leisure absorbed Under 
discipline. ■ * 

(3) At the Polytechnic it would bo possible, in thirty hours 
a week, from fourteen to cigbteeli*(or twenty-one) to put the youtii 
through a course of physical training, under medical supervMon, 

, under whicli he would leari^ to swim, to row,,to Ibox, to ride, etc.; 
and it could be ensured that the adverse hygienic conditions of 
town life would be rectified. 

(4) There would be possible in the course < 0 ! four or seven 
years’ half-time at the trade school an education of hand, eye and 
brain; a practical ability to use competently the ordinary tools; 
a knowledge of drawing, practical geometry, and workshop arith¬ 
metic; and even a groundwork of training in particular handi¬ 
crafts ; such as few even of duly.identured apprentices get. We need 
not iry, or even desire, to convert every boy into a skilled engineer, 
cabinet-maker, or compositor . But we could make every boy^ 
whatever his occupation, into a nian of trained hand, eye and 
brain; disciplined, and good-mannered; of sound muscle and fully- 
developed lungs; with a general knowledge of common tools and 
simple machines; able to read a plan and make a drawing to scale; 
ready to undclrtjke any kind of unspecialised vwrk, and competent, 
even if he dpes unskilled labour, to do it ‘ with.his liead.’ ” 

• , 

With regard to the need for extending, to bOys between 
fourteen and eighteen, sometjiing like the supervision and^ 
eontrol exercised over them whilst at schpol, there is abun¬ 
dant evidence. At present, as in tjie past, it is iMnly 
the “juvenile adult,” betweeif sixtpen and twenty-one, 
who recruits our prison population. It is 'the absence of 
any system of control and organisation for the employ¬ 
ment of the youag which isumiversally declared to be one 
of the principal"causes of wrong-doing.’ “When a boy 
leaves school the hands of organisatibu and compulsioq 
are lifted from his shduldfers.^ If he is the son of very 
poor parents, his father has*no influence, nor, indeed, a 
spare hour, to find work* for him; he must find it for 

VOL. II 
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himself,; generally he does find 'a joh, and if it does not 
land him info a dead alley at eighteen he is fortunate. 
Or he drifts, and the tidy scholar soon becomes a ragged 
, and defiant corner ]®ipfer. * Over 80 per cent of our charges 
admit that they we!'3 not at work when they got into 
trouble.” V 

We have hitherto referred only to boys. But the 
problem of the girl is, from., an educational standpoint, 
analogous. They all need the training of body and brain, 
hand and eye; they all need the instruction in the use of 
the household implements and tools; they all need the 
technical education that is necessary to produce competent 
housewives and'mothers. Even if we regard the industrial 
work of girls as, for the most part, a “ blind alley ” destined 
to end at marriage, the need for their technical training 
in household duties becomes all the more imperative. 
They do not, and cannot, get such training before they 
leave the elementary school. The compulsory release of 
girls up to eighteen from industrial wage-earning for half 
their time, and their compulsory lattendance at suitable 
educational courses in which physical training and the 
various branches of domestic economy and household 
management (including how to rear a baby) would find 
place, offers, in our opinion, the best way of ensuring their 
adequate preparation for their duties as wives and mo.thers. 

We shopld recommend these refqrms .even if they 
rested solely on their educational advantages. It is upon 
the proper 'physical and technical training of its youth 
,that the nation has eventually to depend. But they 
present also the additional attraction that they would, we 
believe, arrest the tendency so to arrange industrial opera¬ 
tions as to replace the labour of ^dult men and wom^n by 
that of boys aifd girls. We do not think, in the face of 
the large numbers of the Unemployed and the Under¬ 
employed which our inquiry has revealed, that any objec¬ 
tion can be made bn the plea that the labour of immature 
boys and girls is indispensable* to the nation’s industry. 
One result of halving the effective labour force of boys and 
gifls in industrial employmeiit would, in fact,, be to finable 
the National Labour Exchange to find places, at the time 

M" * I * 
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of “decasualisation,’’*for**at least as many,men as the 
“ Decasualisafidn of Casual Labour ” and Suppression of 
Under-employmeiit would leave on its hands. 

(ii.) The Reduction of the Ihu.s oJj^Labour of Railway 
and Tramway Servants 

We Ictok for a gradual r(Muctiou of thft daily hoiys of 
labour in practically all industries. ‘Ju.st as the fourteen 
hours’ day common in the eighteenth century gave way 
to the twelve hours’ day of th‘e opening of the nineteenth, 
and this again successively to the ten Injurs’ day of a 
• couple of generations ago, and to the ume* hours’ day of 
1871, so we anticipate that, at no distant date, we shall 
regard as normal the eight hours’ day already obtained in 
various industries. This, however, has, in our view, little 
bearing on Unemployment, and none at all on Under¬ 
employment In most cases the improvement in in¬ 
dustrial organisation, the universal “speeding up” of 
wo’’c, and the diminution'.of those spells and intervals 
which, in the longer day, so.greatly mitigated the severity, 
of the toil, have resflltcd in the workers, in most manu¬ 
facturing processes, at each suc 2 c.ssive reduction of hours, 
turning out practically as much product as before. 
Though the working hours have been reduced, the 
number of men employed has not tliereby been increased. . 
The social*and economiS advaiitfige of tim shortening of 
the working day, which we think it difficult to exaggerate, 
are to be found in the increased opportunities which it» 
affords for recreation andjself-improvement, and the (Jg^ies 
of family life and citizenship. , • 

In one great industiy, however,- that of the railway 
service, together with the allied omnibus’‘and tramway 
services, the working day of nearly all the workers is still 
greatly in excess of w'hat is socially desjfnble. The ex¬ 
cessive hours of duty of engine-drivers and firemen, guards 
and porters, and tramway* jind omnibus drivers and con-« 
ductors still amount, we fegret,to say, to a public scandal 
It is not in the public interestthat m^n sRould be on duty 
for twelve, fourteen, and dccasion^ly even eighteen hours 
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out of the t\^ienty-four; or that \hey‘should resume duty 
after less than ten or twelve hours’ interval.' / The failure 
of voluntary effort to obtain a reduction of hours led" 

. Parliament in 1895*;to pass into law the Regulation of 
Railways Act, unde^ which the Board of Tradfc was 
empowered, on being jatisfied that the hours of labour of 
any railway servant were excessive, to require the rail¬ 
way, company t'o submit a neW and improved schedule of 
working hours. Under this Act, which has been slowly 
enforced by the Board of Trade, a certain improvement 
has taken place in the course of the fifteen years, especi¬ 
ally in the hours of signalmen in busy signal-boxes, who 
now usually enjoy an eight hours’' day. 

The hours of most grades of railway operatives are, 
however, under nearly all the companies, still excessive. 
The Board of Trade Returns do not now reveal the exact 
hours of duty of the railway men; and no account is 
taken of any instances of less than a twelve hours’ day, 
which often means, not forty-eight, but eighty-four hours 
per week. Yet in the one nfonth of October 1907, no 
fewer than f 13,490 cases wer.c reported by the railway 
companies themselves of men who whre kept on duty for 
more than twelve hours in .ibhe day. Even deducting the 
time spent in travelling home (which is, however, rightly 
paid for as time given to the employer’s service), 'there 
. were no fewer than 56,180 cases in which men -svere kept 
on arduous and responsible duty for thirteen hours or more 
in a day—some of them for fifteen and even for eighteen 
. hours. That such excessive 'hours of duty are not really 
required by the 'exigencies of railway administration, or 
by the accidents of'fog qr breakdown, provided proper 
arrangements are ma‘de,*ia demonstrated by the fact- that 
the Great Central Railway Company, in the same month 
of October 1907, was able to report that scarcely any ^ of 
its passenger train workers, and a tiny percentage only of 
its'goods train workers had ever once exceeded twelve 
; hours’ duty. ' . 

The evil is not confined to the railway service.. The 

f ieat majority o'f tramway conductors and drivers in the 
fnited" Kingdom still aonarently work, not, for forty-eight 
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but for'seventy, and oe(5a3ionally as much as eighty or 
ninety hours* ^er weejt; and e.vcn those directly in the 
■•services of fcie Municipal Authorities administering their 
own tramways usually work for‘twe],v| hours a day. The ^ 
day’s;, duty, tod, is often made nioro harassing by being 
“ split ” .between tA'o turns, \Wth a’| interval between, so 
that from start to finish the man is away from home for 
as much, as sixteen or eighteen hours. The work of the 
omnibus drivers and conductors usually extends to eighty 
and even ninety hours per week. 

Here there is no question of* a new principle being 
involved. For the past twenty years the Board of Tfaoe 
has intervened, in ordei^to .secure, by nieaiis of the powers 
deliberately entrusted to it by I’.arliament, shorter hours 
of labour for adult men. We think that the time has 
come when this intervention should become systematic, 
covering the whole field of the railway, tramway and 
omnibus services; and that those responsible for the 
administration of these services should be required to 
submit schedules jirovdii^g that no man’s ordinary duty 
should exceed 4f not forty-eight, at any rate, as a maximum, 
sixty hours in any one week, or should be so divided as to 
deprive him of proper interVids for sleep, recreation, and 
the duties of family life. 

’’’his reform is advocated and required for its own sake. 
But suc.h a roduetjou of the hours of duty o^ these classes^ 
of operatives would have the further advimtage of actually 
increasing the number of men required in ah occupation 
where employment is exceptionally stable and regular. 
If undertaken concurrently with the suppression of Under¬ 
employment, it would undoubtedly enable the NSiTonal 
Labour Exchange to %d plJcos, qot necessarily for the 
particular men thereby displaced, but fds a number of 
men equivalent to a large proportion of the surplus labour 
thereby revealed and identified. 
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(iii.) The Withdrawal from Industrial W^age-Ea'i^ning 
of the Mothers' of Young Children, 

We have seen of the 50,00,0 widows and deserted 
wives whom the i'tor taw Autliorities' of the United 
Kingdom elect to ilainta-ln on Outdoor Relief, mainly 
because of their 135,000 children under fourteen, the vast 
majority are driven to engagQ, in industrial work, notwith¬ 
standing their receipt of Outdoor Relief, because this is 
deliberately fixed at a rate inadequate for their support. 

It has long been the policy of the Local Government 
Board for England and Wales, as well as of that for 
Scotland, that Outdoor Relief or ^hnient, where given at r 
all, should always be adequate for the proper support of 
the family. It is obvious that, where there are young 
children, it is suicidal for the nation to drive the mother 
to earn money in industry, at the expense of so neglecting 
the children that they grow' up, if they grow up at all, 
stunted, weak and untrained, and almost inevitably 
destined to recruit the ranks of. the Under-employed and 
of Pauperism. Yet this, as we have seen, is what is 
happening to-day. 

An analogous evil is taking place among the majority 
of the Unemployed and the Under-employed. Because 
the man’s earnings cease, or are small and uncertain, the 
wife is driven to earii money at the laundry, or by 
“ charing,” by taking wo,r;k out to be done at home in all 
the “ sweated ” trades, or in the thousand and on'e ways 
in which hard-driven women, toil for a few shillings a 
week in London apd other great cities. 

Under a reformed, administration such as we propose, 
the mothers of youpg .children^will not be driven to 
neglect their home duties by engaging in industrial .work. 

If the widow, or other mother to whom Home Aliment is 
allowed, is not actually unfit to have the charge of her 
children, the Registrar of Public Assistance will, in 
accordance with the policy hitherto pressed in vain on 
the Boards of Guardians, peremptorily see to it that the 
amount allowed to her is sufEcient for the proper support 
of the family group. The children w'ill be, in effect. 
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“ boarded - out’’ with Jheir own mother; and it will 
naturally be*» condition of such Home Aliifient that she 
■ devotes her\ime and energy to their upbringing, and not 
to the industrial work which, wAh i^w^oncomitaut neglect 
of the childreif, is as uneconomical the nation as it is* 
distasteful to every good mother, j Similarly, when we 
get the Under-employed men, by the operation of the 
National Labour Exchange regularly getting five or six 
days’ work a week; and. the Unemployed getting 'either 
prompt work or the provision that we shall presently 
describe—this, too, so far as made for the support of wife 
and children, being conditional on tlie mother giving*b^r 
time and .energy to h^r own childreii-j-tiie wives will, at 
any rate, not be driven to neglect their homes by engaging 
in industrial work in order to keep the household from 
starvation. There is, as we have seen,*a consensus of 
testimony that it is the chronic Under-employment of the 
men, not auy craving of the women to leave their home 
duties, that causes the greater part of the industrial work 
0 ^ wives and mothers.. Concurrently with the operations 
of the Nanonal Labour Exchange for the Suppression of 
Under-employmentf we m*ay accordingly count on a con¬ 
siderable voluntary withdrawal of wives and mothers 
from industrial wage-earning'; leaving, therefore, .directly 
or mdirectly, in the various rearrangements of industry 
that will be.taking place, many vacaneies fp be filled by 
men. '• • , • 

Ifis not, of course, suggested that tlie piAticular work 
heretofore done by the bo}^ and girls, by the railway and 
tramway workers and by the mothers,of families should 
be given to the particular men displaced by “ decaSHhlisa- 
tion.” What would happen Vould. be that each employer 
would so re-arrange his employment of labour as to get 
his work done as conveniently as before, taking on, as 
additional ham^, the moSt efficient men thac he could 
obtain. These would leave vacancies Vhich would,tend 
to be filled by men whfl w/)uld otherwise have furnished 
the daily recruitment ‘of the Under-employed that now 
goes on; o.r by the younger, the more •energetic of t^ose 
already in that great' army. If is in this way'that the 
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total number of those at present Under-employed would 
be reduced to the number who could get faMv continuous 
employment. It is not necessary to imagine that the 
most demoralised a-nd deteriorated man among the casual 
dock labourers would be able to become either a railway 
signalman, a telegrap/i messenger, or a shirt-maker. 


(o) The Regularisation of the National Demand 
for Labour 

We have given prominence to the Absorption of 
Labour by the three desirable reforms that we have just 
described, apart from the usual expansion of industry, 
because the nation cannot be expected to undertake even 
so great an improvement as the Suppression of Under¬ 
employment, without adequate assurance that its industry 
would not thereby be crippled at times by lack of hands, 
or that openings could be found for the Casual Labourers 
who would be no longer required as such. But apart 
from preventing the weary and demoralising aimless hunt 
for work, and diminishing the present “ leakage ” of time 
between jobs, the National Labour Exchange will not 
prevent Unemployment, whenever the total volume of 
the business of the nation, and even of all the nations 
of the world, falls off in those periodical dcpreissiots of 
trade of which wchave, as yet, no complete explanation. 
In the years 1826; 1839-i2,1847,1857-8,1867-9, 1878-9, 
1884-7, 1892-5, 1903-5 and 1908-9 such cyclical trade 
depressions of general character have sent up the per¬ 
centage of Unemployed workmen to three, four and even 
five Ciines as many as in the better years. The proportion 
of Trade Union members in’ Unions paying Out of Work 
Benefit (as to lehom alone there are yet any statistics), 
who retain their situations, falls from the 97 or 98 per 
cent characteristic of good ydars, to 92. hr even to 89 
per /;ent. This means that something like a couple of 
^ hundred thousand skilled workmefi in the United Kingdom 
find themselves, through no faulf" of their own, without 
wo^k or wages, and qnable, "yhatever their character or 
their efforts, for a prolonged period to get employment. 
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At the same time al! thg* various grades of unskilled and 
general labo^ifersfind their emj^ioyment mor^ than usually 
intermittent, and all the evils of Underjemployment and 
of the seasonal fluctujitions are tnteiisified. The National 
Labour Exchange will be n-o’^e ttmn'ever useful in these 
years of depressioli in denfonstrjting and accurately 
measuring the surplus of applicants over situations. But 
it cannot till vacancies that«do not exist.. What is needed 
in the lean years, which we must cicpect to recur o3ce or 
twice in every decade, though we cannot yet accurately 
predict their dates—what "is re(5uired as much for the 
skilled men as for the labourers—is some means* of 
keeping the demand f(^ their services ai »’ uniform level. 

AVc think that the Government can do a great deal 
to regularise the aggregate demand for labour as between 
one year and another, by a more dcliljerate arrangement 
of its orders for work of a ca])ital nature. 

“In round n umbers,” deposed our most distinguished statistician, 
“it may be estimated that 2U0,000 or fewer able-bodied adult 
iii.ues are out of work from non-scasonal causes one year with 
another, and hhve no suflicient resources, and that this number 
fluctuates between 100,000 m the best year, to 300,000 in tUe 
worst. . . . The economic and industrial problem is to re-arrange 
the demand for labour to the extent indicated by these numbers. 

. . . There is conse(|ueutly a need, in the worst year, for wages 
to tfio extent of £10,000,000 to brings it to a level with the best, 
so far as these?men-are concerned; for the'^hole.of the last teq 
years £4(f,000,000 wt)uld*have sufficed. TBc annual wages bill 
of the'country is estimated at £700,000,000. . . t Is it possible 
for the Government and oth^ pubhc bodies who employ labour 
in large quantities to counteract the industrial ebb and flow Of 
demand by inducing a camplementary flofr and ebb; l^j;,with¬ 
drawing part of their demand w^en industry needs all the labour 
it Can get, and increasing the deifland when industry is slack? 
To have a useful effect this alteration would, have to be com¬ 
mensurable with the sum named above (£40,000,000 in ten 
years).” * 

We think that there can be no doul’t that, out of the 
150 millions sterling, ad^iunlly expended by the Natioijal 
and. Local Authorities *on works and services, it would be 
possible te earmark at leaJt four ^illitjns a year, as, not 
to be undertaken equally, yeas by year, as a fnatter oi 
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course; but to be undertaken, out of loan, on a ten years’ 
programme, Ut unequal annual rates, to tke extent even 
of ten or fifteen millions in a single year, at those periods 
when the Nationa|i. .Labour Exchange reported that the 
number of able-boVlied- applicants, for whom no places 
could be found any^7here•'within tho United Kingdom, 
was rising above the normal level. When this report 
was made by the Minister responsible for the National 
Labour Exchange—whenever, for instance, the Percentage 
Unemployment Index as now calculated rose above four— 
the various Government Departments would recur to their 
teUi years’ programme of capital outlay; the Admiralty 
would put in hand a special battleship, and augment its <i 
stock of guns and projectiles; the War Office would give 
orders for some of the additional barracks that are always 
being needed, and would further replenish its multifarious 
stores; the Office of Works would get on more quickly 
with its perpetual task of erecting new post offices and 
other Government buildings, and of renewing the worn- 
out furniture; the Post Office wouki proceed at three or 
four times its accustomed rate with the extension of the 
telegraph and telephone to every village in the kingdom; 
even the Stationery Office* would get on two or three 
times as fast as usual with the printing of the volumes 
of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, and < the 
publication of the natronal archives. But. much more 
'could be done. It is plain that many millions have to 
be spent in the next few decades in rebuilding the' worst 
of the elementary schools, greatly adding to the number 
bf the secondary schools, multiplying the technical 
institirtes and training, colleges, and doubling and trebling 
the accommodation and equipment of our fifteen univer¬ 
sities. All this'building and furnishing work, on which 
alone we might usefully spend the forty millions per 
decade that are in question, is not in fact., and need no*t 
• be for efficiency, done in equal annual instalments. There 
might well be a ten years’ programme of capital Grants- 
'in-Aid of the local expenditure' on educational buildings 
and equipment. Jt requires -only the stimulqs of these 
‘ Graints-in-Aid, made at the periods'when the Minister in 
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charge 6f the National !^bour Exchange reports that the 
Index NumlrtHT of Unemployment has reached the Warning 
. Point, for fiiese works to be "put in h|nd by the Local 
Education Authorities all over* th^ ^ingdom to exactly 
the extent that the situation* demfnds. At the same* 
time the Local Auldiorities could bo incited to undertake . 
their ordinary municipal undertakings of a capital nature, 
whether.tramways or water^vorks, public .baths or electric 
power stations, artisans dwellings (^r Town Halls, dr&inage 
works or street improvements, to a greater extent in the 
years of slackness than in Hie years of good trade. This, 
indeed, they are already tending to do; and to the gfdkt 
development of municipal enterprise, iif this direction, • 
setting up a small ebb and flow of its own to some extent 
counteracting the flow and ebb of private industry, we 
are inclined to attribute the fact thht the cyclical 
depressions of the last twenty years have been less 
severely felt in the United Kingdom than were those of 
1878-9 and of 1839-42. 

What we are proposing is not that the Government 
or the Local. Authorities‘should start Belief Works. It 
is, indeed, the very,opposite of the Belief Works for the 
employment of the Unemployed to which we have been 
accustomed;— 

“ A scheme of this kind," continues Mr. fowley, “ would differ 
from a crude form of Eeligf Works in four ii^portent ways:— 

“ (a) ^he work concerned would be start^ before Unemploy¬ 
ment bwame acute, say, when the Percentage Unemployed Index 
reached 4 per cent. • , 

" (J) There would be no artificial d‘!mandjmade for labour, only 
an adjustment in time of the ordinary demand. “ 

“ (c) The Unemployed, as a class, would not be attracted,/or the 
deimnd would cone through ordinary’ trade purees, and before 
there was any considerable dearth ofemploymellt. 

, “ (d) The wages paid would be measured only by the work done, 
being contractecqjjit on the ordinary commercial basis. 

“ Such a scheme need involve no eipenSifirre, save of thought * 
and of forethought; is of the qature of prevention rather tnan of 
cure; and in proportion- as the scale of its operation was sufficie'ht* 
would remove the principal legjtimate cause, of dissatisfaction of 
tlie genuine’workman with industrial cenditions.” 
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It is, in fact, vital to this plan of Eegularising the 
Demand for‘'Labour that there should be' no attempt 
to employ the Unemployed as such. The mefi and women 
taken on would b? ^picked out foi; employment, in the 
' ordinary way, becailse they seemed the m'ost efficient at 
. their trades, and the most suitable for 'ohe service required. 
They would be taken on exactly in the numbers, and in 
the proportions between gradQv and grade, as was required 
for the most economical and efficient execution of the 
work. It would be quite immaterial whether they were 
momentarily out of a job or whether they relirniuished 
other employment to take up what seemed a better engage¬ 
ment. In shoru, whether the works put in hanil are done . 
by direct employment (as at AVoolwich Arsenal, the Army 
Clothing Factory or the Government Dockyards), or put 
out to contract'(as with some warships, most of the build¬ 
ings and stores, and all the furniture and printing), it is 
essential that they should be done in the ordinary way, 
by the departments or contractors ordinarily concerned, 
and by the best of the availaUe workmen and labourers 
usually engaged in just those kinds of work, taken on 
because their services are wante'd, andewithout any regard 
to whether or not they are “ out of a job.” They would 
have absolutely no connection or contact with whatever 
provisions were made for the men in want or in destitu¬ 
tion. It is not the function of these enterpr'ses to relieve 
distress—that will, as w(j have presently to describe, be 
otherwise provided for—but to prevent, long before they 
fall into distress, the two or tliyee hundred thousand good 
and efficient workmen from becoming Unemployed. 

The works that th(f National Government or the Local 
Authorities might, in this tvay, put in hand in the Jean 
years of the trade cycle, need not, of course, be confined to 
the kinds that we have mentioned, or to those to which we 
have hitherto been accustomed. It has, in particular, been 
‘ pressed upon us bji'niany witnesses that considerable schemes 
of Afforestation might advantageously be undertaken by 
' the Government; and one estate in the West of Scotland 
has actually been* acquired for that purpose. ^ Moreover, 
the attention ealled to the loss of''hind by erosion of the 
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coast at Various poin fcs hf»s led to proposals for Coast Pro¬ 
tection and Band Keclamation, for which it has been sug- 
• gested that “ the Unemployed could be .engaged. These 
latter proposals are Hinder the cmisid^^jation of a separate 
Royal Commisaon, whose Report* willf doubtless show to * 
what extent and ifnder whafeiuditions any such works . 
could usefully be undertaken. It il, however, clear that, 
to the eiitcnt that it may be profitable for the nation to 
engage in either Afforestafion or Laud Reclamation,’these 
enterprises should be undertaken, not as Relief Works for 
the Unemjiloyed, but as p^iblic‘enterprises of national 
importance, valuable in themselves, but, as we shnuld 
suggest, executed out of loans on a ten johrs’ programme; 
and, within the decade, made to vary in volume, in such a 
way, as far as may be practicable, as to ebb and flow in a 
manner complementary to the flow and* ebb of private 
industry. Both Afforestation and Land Reclamation have 
the advantage that they can be done in intermittent spells, 
the progre.s.s juade and the staff' employed being capable of 
g' iduation according .to ’-.eed. But neither Afforestation 
nor Land Rcolapiation can be done by men quite unskilled 
in these occupations. In Loth cases experience shows that 
the work is of a kind that ia within the compass, if there 
is to be economy and efficiency, of particular classes of 
labourers, and of these claa8e.s only. It is work for which 
they have baen more or less trained, aixi akin to that on 
which tliey are usually employed. It* is these men who* 
ought'to be engaged for the work, whcnVer,*in accordance 
with the report of the Minister responsible for the National 
Labour Exchange, it is decided to undertake it, or to 
augment the staff upon it—not a Jietcrogeneous ci'oVd of 
men drawn from those .who Rave applied for relief in the 
large towns. The work of planting trees, for instance, 
can best- be done by the agriculturists out of work; and so 
long as any st^vh can be Mred by the local superintendent 
of the plantation, there is no reason wli^ townsmen should * 
be brought down to do it. .To start making embankments 
and sea-walls with distressed tailors and bricklayers and* 
cleiLs, whpn there are navyi'es looking for employment, is 
as great a wrong to' the navvies (and as uneconomical) as * 
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it would be to take on the navviep at the Army Clothing 
Factory or to' put them to build a new school. Each work, 
in short, should be undertaken, not by any distress Com¬ 
mittee or Unemploj^rqent Authority,:but by the particular 
' Department requiriug it; and should be executed by the 
best and most efficient of the men accustomed to tliat kind 
of work who can, at tJie time, be found and hired in the 
ordinary way. Under these conditions we think that the 
Board of Agriculture might well take its share with the 
other public Departments in regularising the national 
demand for labour; and might always therefore have on 
htod extensive works of Afforestation and Land Reclama¬ 
tion, to be done out of loan, and executed on a-ten years’ 
programme, for which it would take on men, or place con¬ 
tracts, to a greater or smaller extent each year, according 
to the reports of the National Labour Exchange as to the 
state of the Labour Market. 

It is an advantage of this method of executing the 
public enterprises of capital value which the nation requires 
during each decade, that it is actually cheaper than doing 
them, year by year, without thought of the Labour Market. 
For (what is usually forgotten) capital is Unemployed and 
Under-employed to at least as great an extent as labour. 
It is in the lean years of the 'trade cycle, when business is 
depressed, that most capital is Unemployed, and the Bank 
rate is at its lowest It is, accordingly, just in the years 
that Government works qre needed in order to “keep up 
the National'Demand for Labour that Governmen't can 
borrow at the cheapest rate. , The influence of this fact 
vipon municipal enterprise has, in the last two decades, been 
most tKarked. It has, however, as yet scarcely affected the 
ordering of the national expenditure of a capital nature; 
partly, prhaps,.“because the Treasury book-keeping ex¬ 
cludes, deliberately, anything in the nature of » capital 
account, and insists on regarding all expejiditure within 
‘ the year as chargeaWe exclusively to the income of that 
year. ^ Yet to concentrate in the dean years most of the 
'whole capital outlay of each decennium is clearly to reduce 
the cost of the works. This consideration enables us also 
to see that the undertaking of such Vorks by the Govern- 
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ment. in tte lean yeais does not, as is sometimes thought¬ 
lessly alleged,* eause as much Unemployment ah it prevents. 
■On the contrary, it actually increases the, total volume ol 
industry for the decade as a whoie. is objected that i: 
the Government spends a pound on ^ploying labour, i1 
has to take that mime amount from the taxpayer, whc 
thereupon has necessarily to reduce’^his own expenditun 
oil labour. But this is to igyore the fact i^liat, in the yean 
of trade depression, if the Government (which need nbt b( 
subject to depression) sets the machine in motion, it maj 
use, not the proceeds of taxes, bat Unemployed floating 
capital, and mills and plant that are temporarily Undef^ 
employed, |o employ the labour. If the .Government, in 
years of depression, wheli no one else is willing to embark 
in new undertakings, borrows .some of the capital that is 
lying idle and unused—offered, in fact, in "Vain at 2 or 3 
per cent per annum—in order to augment its own enter¬ 
prises, it interferes with no taxpayer’s employment of his 
coachmen or gardeners. Even those from whom the capital 
ha" been borrowed incr^a.sc rather than decrease their per¬ 
sonal expenditure. Thus there is in this way a real addi¬ 
tion to industry, l^at wflich would otherwise have been 
idle is set to productive work. • There is here, not merely 
a Eegularisation of the NatioAal Demand for Labour, but 
actually an increase, taking the ten years as a whole, over 
what would (Otherwise have been demanded. The interest 
and sinking fund on th® loans r^sed in the lean years has, ’ 
of course, to be met, but the nation hasliy tliat time the 
advantage of the new wor^; and the charge falls, more¬ 
over, largely on the years of good trade and high profits,* 
when a curb on private expenditure is, from the stand¬ 
point of Regularising the Natton/il flemand for Labour, a 
positive advantage. 

(n) The.Provision for the Ui).epiployed 

However effective m*y ,be the National Labour' Ex¬ 
change in getting men info continuous employment; how- ' 
ever* great may prove the.* opportunities of absorption 
afforded by limiting thejabour of boys and the sxcessive 
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it would be to take on the navviep at the Army Clothing 
Factory or to' put them to build a new school. Each work, 
in short, should be undertaken, not by any distress Com¬ 
mittee or Unemploj^rqent Authority,:but by the particular 
' Department requiriug it; and should be executed by the 
best and most efficient of the men accustomed to tliat kind 
of work who can, at tJie time, be found and hired in the 
ordinary way. Under these conditions we think that the 
Board of Agriculture might well take its share with the 
other public Departments in regularising the national 
demand for labour; and might always therefore have on 
htod extensive works of Afforestation and Land Reclama¬ 
tion, to be done out of loan, and executed on a-ten years’ 
programme, for which it would take on men, or place con¬ 
tracts, to a greater or smaller extent each year, according 
to the reports of the National Labour Exchange as to the 
state of the Labour Market. 

It is an advantage of this method of executing the 
public enterprises of capital value which the nation requires 
during each decade, that it is actually cheaper than doing 
them, year by year, without thought of the Labour Market. 
For (what is usually forgotten) capital is Unemployed and 
Under-employed to at least as great an extent as labour. 
It is in the lean years of the 'trade cycle, when business is 
depressed, that most capital is Unemployed, and the Bank 
rate is at its lowest It is, accordingly, just in the years 
that Government works qre needed in order to “keep up 
the National'Demand for Labour that Governmen't can 
borrow at the cheapest rate. , The influence of this fact 
vipon municipal enterprise has, in the last two decades, been 
most tKarked. It has, however, as yet scarcely affected the 
ordering of the national expenditure of a capital nature; 
partly, prhaps,.“because the Treasury book-keeping ex¬ 
cludes, deliberately, anything in the nature of » capital 
account, and insists on regarding all expejiditure within 
‘ the year as chargeaWe exclusively to the income of that 
year. ^ Yet to concentrate in the dean years most of the 
'whole capital outlay of each decennium is clearly to reduce 
the cost of the works. This consideration enables us also 
to see that the undertaking of such Vorks by the Govern- 
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nearly all (27) the principal towns of Belgium; and now 
in course oP imitation in France (since 1905), Norway 
(since 1906)? Denmarlc (since 1§07), Belgium (since 1907), 
several Dutch towns, land by Ga]l, («nce 1905), Basle 
(sincQ 1908), and Strassburg (since lljjbe) —a contribution 
is annually made to the Tradet Union equal to something 
like half of the amount actually ‘^aid in Out-of-Work 
Benefit-to members unemployed in the, last completed 
year, apart from any strike or ot^per collective dispute. 
This contribution from public funds to Trade Unions giving 
Out-of-Work Benefit has, to.quot» the words of the Board 
of Trade, “undoubtedly, in certain cases at least, liSdh 
accompanied by a great development .“bf Unemployed 
Benefits on the part ot* Trade Unions anxious to partici¬ 
pate.” What was before financially out of the reach of 
many of the Trade Unions has now becbme possible to 
them, with the result that a greater proportion of the 
workmen are protected from falling into distress from want 
of employment. “ Insurance,” reports the Board of Trade, 
“ ■ thus encouraged |)otl> by the Trade Union motive of 
protecting the Standard Rate, and by the prospect of a 
bonus from without. Pressure to join a Trade Union is-^ 
at a price—converted by the Municipality into pressure to 
insure against Unemployment!” We think that a similar 
indiicement should be ofi'ered in the United Kingdom with 
a view, not qnly to helping the Trade Unions that already 
insure, but aiso to inducing the million* other Trade' 
Unionists, not at present enjoying this ptote»tion, to sub¬ 
scribe for Out-of-Work Bep^fit. 

A further encouragement might well be afforded to th^ 
provident workman. As a large proportion of the situa- 
tiops in the skilled trades afe jiot of the nature of casual 
emp\oyment, but do, as a matter o‘f fact,»^ast for a month 
or more, (or could easily be so arranged as to do so), it 
^ould not be oompulsory fbr these to be filled tnrough the 
National Labour Exchange. It miglft leven be desirable 
to make arrangements also, for the -shorter engagements 
and “ casual ” jobs of the'skilled mechanics in such trades 
to bh independently organised. It mightbe well to provide 
that where’ a Trade' Faion,' giving Out-of-Work Benefit, 

VOL n ' 
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desired (perhaps in conjunction«with an organis&tion of 
employers) to* manage its own register of men unemployed 
and situations vacant, it would be permitted* to do so in 
close connection with the National Labour Exchange, 

' which would transfe\ to it at once any’application notified 
by its members, or by the employers'in that trade who 
were in the habit of‘dealing with the Trade Union, and 
not fill any such situations vnless and until the special 
office"for the trade failed to do so. In this way there 
would be secured, to those workers in any trade who had 
been provident enough to ansure themselves against 
Unemployment, a practical preference for the employment 
thus offered in that trade. This conjunction of the Trade 
Union Eegister of unemployed woflcmcn with the National 
Labour Exchange is, as we have already mentioned, 
coming to be a common feature in Germany, and is also 
working well in the London Labour Exchanges. 

We have had it suggested to us that insurance against 
Unemployment might be universally extended if it were 
made compulsory. The idea - of throwing upon the 
employers and workmen of particular trades, and through 
them on the consumers, the burden of the irregularity of 
employment in these trades has many attractions, but we 
cannot see that the universal and compulsory union of all 
the employers and all the w'orkmen in an insurance fund 
is, even with Government aid, either practicable or desir¬ 
able. It is worth notice that no such scheme hae' found a 
place in the elabol'ate proposals of the German Government 
for workmen’s insurance; or bas been adopted elsewhere. 
We do not see how, without the aid afforded by Trade 
Unicfti organisation, a Compulsory Insurance scheme could 
possibly be worked in such 'a way as Imth to provide, for 
the “ bad risks’/—the men who, for one reason or another, 
are constantly falling into Unemployment—and yet to 
take care that these men embrace every opportunity of 
getting into situatidns. Moreover, these “ bad risks ” are, 
even' under the sharp superintendence of a Trade Union, 

‘ always contriving to draw, each year; their maximum Out- 
of-Work Pay, and,thu8 to inflict a considerable loss on the 
insurancs funds. The same men ard continually “ running 
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out of benefit,” and becqjnmg ineligible for Out-of-Work 
Pay, long belcJre they ^get into employment* again; and 
hence requirifig some other provision thqp any scheme ol 
insurance can make. Moreover, the 'i\ade Union can, and 
constantly does,* exclude from its-m^bership men who 
have not attained a tertain degree of skill, or of regularity 
of conduct; exactly as a Friendly Society excludes men 
suffering from syphilis or phthisis, or any. mortal disease. 
Even then insurance is beyond the reach of large ged^ions 
of Trade Unionists. It would require a beneficent revolu¬ 
tion to be eflected both in the scale of remuneration and 
in the eoutinuity of employment of the Casual Labourer^ 
of the great cities, and we think also, ^ming the platers’ 
helpers and other ship-yard labourers, and the builders’ 
labourers, before their periods of recurrent Unemployment 
could be provided for by any insurance premium within 
their means, even with Government help. Seeing that 
these ill-paid labourers constitute nearly one-half of all the 
persons employed in their respective industries, we doubt 
wh.iher any system of compulsory insurance, administered 
by a Governraehli Department, could possibly provide for 
their great needs, t 

The case may be different* if compulsory insurance is 
applied only to particular sections of workers or to certain 
specified industries, under carefully considered conditions. 
Any suclq plan, applicable only to*a portion pf the indus¬ 
trial field, ias the drawback of npt solving the problem of 
providihg for the bulk of those in di.stre.s.s from* Unemploy¬ 
ment; for it would, of course, be the Casual Labourers, 
and generally the great army of the Un^r-employed, who 
would be omitted; and these form, as we have seen,*the 
bulk .of the applicants tq the Distress Committees. Hence 
a plan of compulsory insurance fear some desses of skilled 
artisans, or for .the more regularly employed workers 
generally, couldtiiqt be subsfituted, either for the existing 
provision under the Unemployed WorkhiSn Act, or for any 
improvement on it. It cauld, at best,*be only an adjunct 
to a comprehensive scheifie of dealing with Unemployment.* 
But such a Bfheme of compulsory insurance, even if partial, 
may be worth considering for .its own sake. • If ^he 
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rovernment and the employers <feref financially interested 
n it, they would both have a motive, evcii if somewhat 
adirect and rejnote, for reducing UnempJoyment to a 
ainimum. It seetpq to ts clear, holwever, that two condi- 
ions would be esseittial. No such shheme could ppssibly 
« worked without a national organisation in the nature 
f a Labour Exchange, to which all available vacanciei 
’)ere reported,, and to which# all insured workman out ol 
mployment were required to apply for situations. With- 
ut machinery of this sort, it would never be possible foi 
he administrators of the iEsurance fund to be sure that 
He workman claiming benefit was really unable to obtain 
situation. Tike,“bad risks” would, in anyfase, consti- 
ute a serious drain on the fund; and without some means 
f ensuring that definite situations were offered to them, 
hese “ industrial malingerers ” would eat it up altogether, 
n short, resort to the National Labour Exchange would 
ave to be made legally compulsory, in the insured indus- 
ries, both upon all Employers having vacancies to fill, and 
pon all workers claiming Unemployed Benefit. The 
jcond essential condition would be some definition of the 
irms upon which a workman could Jbe required to accept 
situation offered to him, under jienalty of being refused 
le Unemployed Benefit towards which he had contributed, 
t is clear that an engineer or a carpenter could oijly be 
xpected and required* to accept a situation in his own 
rade, and upon‘the wa,ge3, hours, and other .conditions 
istomary ih the locality. For the Government Insurance 
und to refuse to pay the qngineer or the carpenter the 
Inemployed Beqefit towards which these workmen had 
mtributed. merely j;)ecause they had refused to accept 
tuations in “ unfair ” establishments, at wages below the 
jcognised Stjotdard Rate, or for hours or under othqr con- 
itions of labour contrary to the customarily recognised 
dmmon Rules of the industty, would be to provoke'a 
x)rm of indignatfon; and, indeed, to 3eal a mortal blow 
b I'rade Unionism- itself. Jt ie plain that Unemployed 
ienefit could not be refused to 'a workman merely because 
e declined to aocept a situation under uijreasonabld con- 
ilions.* The condition^ which *‘Government Insurance 
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Fund'would .declare'to .fte reasonable coul^, nowadays, 
hardly be other than what are ecimmonly known as “ Trade 
Union conditions”; gamely, the rates of pay, hours of 
labour, methods of repiuneratioij* and ♦other conditions of 
employment which have been agrefed tfc, for each locality, 
by the associations of employers*and employed; and which, 
in the absence of such agreement, are in practice obtained 
by the members of tlie Trado Unions concerned. Thus, so 
far as the operations of the Goverument Insurance fund 
extended, these so-called “ Trade Union conditions ” would, 
in effect, be compulsorily enforced bn all establishments^ ^ 
Without these two essential conditions, a compuls(Jry 
insurance scheme, even, if limited to# carefully-selected 
sections of the wage-earners, would, in our opinion, be 
financially impracticable, and inimical to Tjade Unionism. 
In view of the difficulties which so great an extension of 
the principle of compulsion would present, we prefer to 
recommend the simpler plan, already successfully put in 
jUactice in other countries, which involves no compulsion 
at all, namely that of a’.subvention to Trade Unions 
providing Unemployed Bt^iefit, such as we have already* 
described. 


, (ii.) Maintenance under Training 

We have 40 face the fact that, meke what arrange¬ 
ments we‘will, there wifi be, at fill time\ and under any 
organisation of society, a residuum of men who will be 
found in distress from want of employment. That re-, 
siduum will be greater .or smaller in proportion to^the 
appropriateness and the completeness of the organisation 
of the National Laboiv Excliange, the Suppression of 
Under-employment, the “ dovetailing ” of seasonal occupa- 
tjpns, the measwres takeq for the Absorption of the 
Surplus, the Regalarisation of the National Demand for 
Labour, and the development of Trade Union Insurance. 
It will, moreover, always Vax and wa'ne according to the 
changing circumstances* of particular industries. But 
great or small,* though^ the individuals «^ill come and go, 
a residuum w;ll always hb there 
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We maj, however, confidAitly anticipate that the 
permanent residuum of .men in distress "from want of 
employment will differ very considerably, both in numbers 
and in composition', from',' the crowds that now embarrass 
the Distress ComiiSittees at every season of depression. 
The great bulk of thpe cr'owds—at Feast, one-half of the 
whole—consists at present of the Casual Labourers, and 
other members' of the chroirically Under-employed class; 
the suppression of whivh, as a class, is (as we have shown) 
not only possible but a nece.ssary condition of any im¬ 
provement whatsoevet. Vf^hen the National Labour 
Exchange has _got thoroughly to work, and has “dove¬ 
tailed” the joMi ro as to provide practical continuity of • 
employment; and when the surplus thereupon revealed 
and identified has been to a large extent absorbed by the 
measures that we have described, there is no reason to 
suppose that this part of the industrial army will furnish 
a larger contingent of persons in distress through Unem¬ 
ployment than other parts enjoying no higher remunera¬ 
tion do at present. Another ffnpcfrtant element is to-day 
contributed by the building , trades and 'other sea.sonal 
industries; and these, as we have seen, can be provided 
for—the better-paid sectiPns by an extension of Trade 
Union.Insurance, and the labourers, to a large, and probably 
a steadily increasing, extent, by the operations otf the 
National Labour Exchange in “ dovetailing ” employment 
as between tra(jes having different seasons of slackness. 
Even the men now out of work through the great cychcal 
.fluctuations of the nation’s»■ industry can, as we have 
shown, be to a great extent provided for by the measures 
to be taken for the Regularisation of the National Demand 
for Labour, and by the 'great extension of Trade Union 
Insurance that* this Regularisation, the work of the 
National Labour Exchange, and a Government subventipn 
will have made ^o^sible. Thus, instead. oJ' whole sections 
and..whole classes coming on our hands at every season of 
stress, what we shall have to'deitl with will be individuals 
of all classes. , ’ 

I The individual members of the^permaiKjnt .residuum of 
men in‘distress from Unemployiftent will be of the most 
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heterogeneous kinds- and descriptions. There will be the 
man from Ckss I.,.who has lallen out of'a permanent 
situation; who was uninsured because there was no Trade 
Union to which he could belongij. wl^ose savings have been 
exhausted by allness' or other* £ami|y misfortune; who* 
bears a good charaater, but fo» whom the National Labour , 
Exchange fails to find a place—jferhaps because of his 
advancing years, or the laeje of adaptability which is the 
result of his long and faithful service in one larrow 
groove. There will be the man from Class II., whose 
discontinuous employment, has suddenly become so inter¬ 
mittent that nowhere in the United Kingdom can.'the 
National Jjabour Exchange find him a job; whose Un¬ 
employment is so prolonged that he “ runs out of benefit” 
and exhausts his savings. Both these men may be suffer¬ 
ing, probably unconsciously to tliemselveS, from a change 
of process or of industrial organisation, which is steadily 
and permanently enabling their particular service to be 
partly dispensed with—a case which is to-day that of 
V .I'ious grades of bopt and shoe operatives, that of the 
carpenters and bricklayer^, and that of grooms and stable¬ 
men. And from ajl grad*e8 and sections of industry there 
will dribble down—we may hope, when chronic Qnder- 
employmeuL and untrained 'Boy Labour are suppressed, 
to n smaller extent than at present—individuals of defec¬ 
tive will, intelligence, or training; of.dissolute habits or 
irregula'aties 6f character; or of chronically weak physical 
health j together with all sorts of industwal “ misfits,” 
and, intermingled among, them all, the constitutionally 
vagabond or “ work-sh^.” It is indispensable, alike f* 
social health and for the success of all the other measures 
taken to deal with the Able-bodjed* that the heterogeneous 
assortment of “ Unemployed,” .whose eiystence we have 
been unable to jirevent, should be definitely and adequately 
'provided for.; There mu^t be no idea of deterring people 
from applying. It is, in fact, an essential for industrial* 
well-being that every .pei^on in distress from wint of 
employment should deceive at once the Public Assistaifce* 
appropriate tp his need, a8*it is to Public Health that no 
sick person should gofrmprdvided \?ith medical attendflnee. 
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It will, we think, be clear thet, for this heterogeneous 
assortment of individuals, there can. be no question of 
“ making work ” or providing productive employment at 
wages. The steps taken by the Ooverument for the 
Regularisation of the ^National Demand for Labour and the 
Absorption of the Surplus will, in fact, have already found 
employment, at their or/n trades and at the Standard Rates 
of wages, for the men for wl^pm any such work can be 
provided. To delibera^tely “make work” for the odds 
and ends of Unemployed tailors, jewellers, brickmakers, 
ironmoulders, clerks, han lymen and hawkers—lor each of 
tlle^i in his own trade, in his own town, at his own 
Standard Rate qf Wages—is not only administratively 
impossible, but would actually liaVe the ell'ect of ousting 
from employment some other men of these trades. For, 
apart from the'personal factor, the reason why Unem¬ 
ployment has fallen upon men of the.se particular trades, 
rather than upon others, is that the consumers’ demand 
for their particular services, or for the products of their 
labour, happens to have temporiirily or permanently 
diminished, relatively to the consumers’ demand for other 
services or products. To increase thg supply of waist¬ 
coats, jewellery, bricks and iron-mouldings, merely in order 
to give employment in trad'es which are already suffer¬ 
ing from surplus stocks, would be a suicidal proceeding. 
As a matter of fact,.the costliness and the impracticability 
df providing work*“at his own trade” fot each’ of the 
Unemployed Workmen has saved us from the dilemma. 
What is actually demanded, an(jl what is occasionally pro¬ 
vided in response to this demand, is “ work which all can 
perform.” 

But it is a fallacy to asgumo that there is such a thing 
as work, in the a|Btract,’or,of an undifferentiated character. 
The work that is of any use to the worl^ is always the 
doing of some specific service, which, howewr humble and* 
‘nominally “unskilled,” always needs a certain amount of 
trainihg, experience, aod even ^kiU to perform efficiently. 
A favourite idea is to put the mea to cultivate the land. 
But agriculture is,, of course,'* a highly skived and vhry 
hazatdous. trade. Eveh ^digging-r-Which, however well 
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done,-produces no vftlue.wnlees directed by very expert 
knowledge—reitjuires -tpining tp do it effectively, whilst 
the planting (3f trees, or the making of a rpad, an embank¬ 
ment or a sea-wall turns out, on ^-u^pe^pient, to be a skilled 
occupation, of i^hicli the raw hand |iakes a sad botch. 
Repeated^ experienced has proved, in fact, that there is no 
productive enterprise, even of thS simplest character, 
which can be undertaken without actual joss by a mixed 
assortment of individuals pf different grades of skill, tf all 
sorts of antecedents, and, for the most part, without ex¬ 
perience of the particular kind of work they are called 
upon to perform. In some respects, indeed, the m«r§ 
superior tlie men and the. more speciajia^d their former 
callings, the more wholly incompetent they prove at the 
“ common work ” which alone can be provided for them. 
Under these circumstances the men not o*nly fail to earn 
their keep, which would under any form of provision have 
to be given them; in nearly every case they fail to pro¬ 
duce even the cost of the necessary Expert direction and 
supervision, which is actual out-of-pocket expense to the 
community. Nor is it evi’r possible to arrive at any satis-, 
factory standard of .wages. The heterogeneous crowd of 
men of different antecedents "dearly cannot be paid the 
various Standard Rates to which they have sever^y been 
accustomed. If it is determined to pay them the usual 
Standard Rate for the common work t(^ which they 
have been put, and to pay y^em in’ accordance with' 
their 'ashievements, this results in Iheif earning, a 
shilling or two a day; <jr less than they can exist 
on. But the costliness of this method of providing* 
for the Unemployed, and the difljculty of .finding* any 
satisfactory scale of rei^uneration, do not, in our opinion, 
constitute the gravest objections to Relief Works. The 
first question, t(> our mind, is. How does this method of 
p'rovision affectjtbe men subjected to it ? Does it make 
them more fit and better qualified to regain their places in 
the industrial world, or less Jfit and worse qualified ? It is 
clear, of course, that adequate maintenance, with any sort 
of oecupatipn, is better for a'workman than starvation and 
idleness. But no one Vho has evjer watched Relief Works, 
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in any form, or under any administration, can bd satisfied 
with the effect of this kind of provision oh the men to 
whom it is given. The work itself is mcmotonous and- 
uneducational in chafscttr, even when it is not positively 
detrimental to particular forms ofihauual skill. With 
a heterogeneous gang of men, taken on, not because they 
are used to the w'ork,*’and can be ex})ected to perform it 
up to any nor,inal standard, of speed or efficiency, but 
mere'iy because they fye in distress from Unemployment, 
it is invariably found impracticable to discover and to 
exact from every man the full amount of effort of which 
he'iis capable. Inevitably, even if unconsciously, the pace 
is set for all by,, the slowest, the least efficient and often . 
the least willing of the gang. This has a grave effect on 
the whole gang. Thus the men put on Relief Works are 
in no way im|)roving themselves for resuming work at 
their own trades; they are not being trained to other 
occupations so that they might find work in new directions; 
and they are steadily being more and more habituated to 
work at a low standard of speed, a .low standard of effort, 
and a low standard of efficiency, at an occupation which is 
already chronically oversupplied with workers. For the 
“common work” thus provided for the heterogeneous 
assortment of men from all' trades always turns out to be 
the appropriate work of the navvy and “ ground labourer.” 
Why is it that the advocates of work for,the “Unem¬ 
ployed” of all trades nevpr see anything objectionable in 
depriving the navvy of some of the jobs on ^bich he 
would otherwise have been eivployed ? Why, when it is 
‘sought to set the. Unemployed to work, and when it is 
disedvered that this involves training of some sort, should 
we always exercise them.afld trajn them in the trade of 
the navvy, apd thereby increase the number of .com¬ 
petitors of the existing navvies ? The position is made 
the more ridiculous in that it h‘as been abundantly demon¬ 
strated that it is juM this kind of mere muscular effort and 
physical strength for which, there is, in the industrial 
world of to-day, a steadily diminishing demand. It is the 
man who pushes, who lifts, who carries, whp dr,ag8, wlio is 
finding more and more* of his emplfiyment superseded by 
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the hoist aijd the ^ulla^, by the grain elevator and the 
travelling crSne, by ,ithe “ grjib ” and the “ Scotsman ” 
and the “ irbn man ”—in short, by steam or electrically 
driven machinery of pne kind o^ffinc^her- 

But Relief‘Works for the Unemjiloyed represent only* 
a counsel of despait, in a coiAinunity knowing no better 
alternative. The reduction in th4 numbers of those in 
distress’*from Uncmployn»ent, brought, about by the 
various preventive measures that ive have describe'H, will 
enable the community to deal with the individuals in 
distress, not by such “wholesale” methods as Relief 
Works, but, personally, one by one, after careful «oh- 
sideration»of each case^ by the treatn^eirf best calculated 
to enable him to resume productive employment. 

The first requisite is that all persons in distress from 
Unemployment should be provided with'maintenance, so 
that they and their families may be kept in health and 
strength, and be prevented from the rapid deterioration 
to which they would otherwise be* subjected. But this 
maintenance must be merely preliminary to attempting 
to solve the *piVticular “ jiuman problem ” that each man 
presents. What has tc be discovered is why thesf 
particular individuals, out* of the 12,000,000 whom 
employers have willingly engaged, have been lefjjtranded 
an^ unemployed; and how their industrial efficiency can 
be increased so as to enable tlfem t© eaiji a livelihood. 
The first thing to be'done is.to “ tesV’ them, using the 
word* in its proper sense, not of seeking How to induce 
them to take themselves »off our hands, but of probing 
their capacity so as t(\ find out the ppints at which they 
are -n'eak, and can be strengthiaied, and,the faculties 
latent in them which, migh^ be (Jeveloped. No one can 
have watched the crowd of •applicant to a Distress 
.Committee — tie scores .of narrow-chested men under 
thirty, the enianiated and flabby men of all ages, the 
nerveless and rheumatic men, the* men with varicose* 
veins or untreated hefniar—withoilt realising how sa^y 
“qpt of condition”’a*re nef,rly all these “Unemployed,’* 
and how. enormously th^ir woijring* power would be 
improved by mere rnedical adwice, hygienic regimen, and 
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physical training. We have to ‘test 'their eyesight, their 
colour vision, their hearing, their hearts, their muscular 
power, the steadiness of their hands, in ordef to find out 
what particular exer&-ses''hr remedies will increase their 
capacity. Nor must? we’stop at mere physical improve¬ 
ment. In the rough and tumble of Industrial life, with 
its monotonous toil in harrow grooves, the adult workman 
tends to leave dormant all but.the one faculty required for 
his job. The man who has dropped out of a situation 
which he has held for ten or twenty years would probably 
have been equally efficient ill' any one of half a dozen 
ofhw ways, if he liad not been led to adapt him,self to the 
particular line required by hi.s employer. Now that he 
has lost that situation, and no similar one can be found 
for him, what has to be done is to see which of his 
undeveloped or dormant faculties can be stimulated and 
exercised. But there are moral invalids as well as physical 
ones. The men who have lost situations through irregu¬ 
larity of conduct of one kind or another plainly need 
training in character, under the beneficent influence of 
continuous order and discipline. In short, whatever may . 
have been the economic or industrial cause that has 
neces-sitated a certain number of the nation’s workers 
standing idle—and this cause may often be no fault of 
the workers themselves—it is inevitable that the pcn-ti- 
mlar individuals -who,' in that crisis, find themselves 
the rejected of all employers should 'be capable of improve¬ 
ment, either physical or mental, or both. Which of us, 
indeed, is 7iot capable of imprfwement by careful testing 
and training ? We can clearly bept utilise the period of 
enforced Unemployment by placing these men in training, 
so that, when the National Laboui; Exchange eventually 
finds openings for them,' they may return to work in 
better health, or more regular habits, andiWith ar/akened^ 
faculties of body and mind. As has been well said, “ The 
capacity of the industrial system to absorb fresh labour is 
nq doubt far from exhausted,'but this capacity depends 
'entirely upon the labour beii^g of ‘a sort to be absorl^ed, 
that^is to say, being suijied or ^ble to become- suited to the 
particular developments of the time.'' 
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The* National Anthoiiity dealing with the Able-bodied 
requires, therefore, wl^at we might almost term a Human 
Sorting Houee, where each man s faculties would be tested 
to see what could be made of him.; and a series of Training 
Establishments, to tne or otherbt wlych the heterogeneous* 
residuum of Unemployed would be assigned. These Train-. 
ing Establishments might, some of'them, be in the man’s 
own town, so that he ne^d not be separated from his 
home; though it w'Ould^ be a condition that he should 
attend with absolute regularity from morning to night. 
For the young unmarried man, it would probably be best 
to send him at once to a residential settlement in,’the 
country, ■yhere he would ,be free from tjte distractions of 
town life. But whethA iu town or country, it is essential 
to successful treatment that the training should take up 
the man’s entire day. If he is not at a residential Colony, 
he will be required to be in attendance at 6 a.m., as he 
would be if he were in employment; and as the day’s 
training will need to be diversifi«d, and must include 
organised recreation, of various kinds, his obligatory 
at..endance wull usually life prolonged until eight or nine 
at night. Tliis’is yot the place for any detailed plans of 
the curriculum and the regimen of these Training Estab¬ 
lishments; which would, indeed, have to be w'orked out 
for. men of different ages, different weaknmes, and 
different uQeds.. But we oa» foresee that carefully 
graduat’fid physical esercises will playa large part; that 
men 'of definite trades can Se given * opportunities, for 
improving ihcii skill amj enlarging the range of their 
capacity in those trades; that practically all men call 
usefully be taught mechanical drawing, and working to 
pli^n and to scale; that they, can all usefully improve 
they mental arithmetic and jtlieir p^w'er of keeping 
accounts; tha^ all men nowadays need to know the 
'use of the common tools and liow to run the simpler 
machines; that many men have a dtesire, at least, to try» 
their hands at the cultivatipn of theiland, and theseIni^ht 
well be put to the'farm and garden work; and, seeing* 
thit all men ^would be the**better for the seaman’s know¬ 
ledge of how to cook,* how to cleaiT, and how to mend* and ' 
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wash, there is every reason why^all the men should take 
their share of the necessary work of^t^ie establishment. 

We think thp,t the proposal of Maintenance under 
Training avoids the gra-»s defects that characterise the 
devices of the Poor,Law and the “ Empkyment Relief” 
of the Distress Committees* It is, to*say the least, quite 
as “productive” to the community, as the occupations 
afforded by the General Mixqd Workhouse, or the Able- 
bodied Test Workhousp, or as any “ work at wages ” to 
which the “ Unemployed ” are now being set by the 
Local Authorities; whilst it,is far more “productive” 
thap these to the man himself. Moreover, it escapes the 
demoralising elenjent of pretence that the men ai;:o earning 
their own livelihood and have therefore the right to receive 
wages and to spend them as they choose. It avoids the 
economic dilemma of how to “ set to work ” the Unem¬ 
ployed in productive labour without taking away other 
men’s jobs. And it escapes the administrative difficulty 
of how to keep up -the Standard Wage and work the 
Normal Day without lowering the standard of effort and 
attracting men from low-paid employment It avoids 
even the industrial disadvantage of liabituating men to 
kinds of effort—general labouring, or “ground work,” 
stone-breaking or hand-grinding—of which there is already 
a large surplus on the market. There is nothing degrading 
or depressing in pliysical; mental, and technical training; 
there is in it, indeed, a strong eloinent of stim\ilus and 
hop^, because'it will fit the men to take better situations 
than they could without it. Qp the other hand, it is not 
hgreeable to the “average sensual man” to surrender 
himself continuously to an ordered round of continuous 
braining of any sort under hygienic conditions, with every 
faculty kept aler,^ by varied stimuli, so as to produce the 
highest state of physical and mental effici^cy of vhich he 
is capable. In short. Maintenance under Training, whilst" 
more “ eligible ” in'eVery sense than starvation in idleness, 
is less*^ agreeable than <,he ordipar^ir industrial employment 
at wages, in one’s own occupation, with freedom to spend 
or mis-spend one’s^wages and‘* one’s leisure as is desifed. 
Thus, the. individuals whopi distress'from Unemployment 
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ihrows upon our hands wjll, by this Maintenance under 
Training, be restored ^o^full health and vigour and other- 
vise improved) instead of, as at present, beipg deteriorated. 
}n the other hand we shall, as essential, leave in full 
brce, not only the indontive to lake employment and to 
ieep it, but also th« incentive, to insure against Unem- 
3loyment’by joining an existing Trade Union, or forming 
me if non^ actually exists. ^ , 

In working out the details of thjf scheme of MaiSten- 
ince under Training with men of practical experience in 
jonnection with the treatmejit of. the Able-bodied and 


the Unemployed, we have come face to face with foir* 
iifficulties ■^hich will be urged as objection^ 

It is clear that MiHiutenance under Training will 
involve a greater expenditure per head than maintenance 
without training. But the grant of mere Maintenance— 
that is, unconditional Outdoor Relief—is plainly impos¬ 
sible ; and experience shows that both Relief Works and 
Workhouses rire, as a matter of fact, with all the necessary 
plant and administrative expenses, themselves extremely 
cost’/, as well ns extremely demoralising. It may, how¬ 
ever, be adniil ted tlgit the' State could hardly undertake 
to provide very elaborate forms of training for hundreds 
of thousands of men. There Can be no successful treat- 
ment.of the Able-bodied unless they are dealt wilF indi¬ 
vidually, man, by man. We agree wiUi General Booth 
when he i^pclarfis that h« placed “ Individual Reformation 
in the front in all operations which have? for*their object 
the betterment of society. ,Any effort at social reform 


that does not provide facilities for the regeneration of 
the individual is, in my’opinion, foredoomed to failifte.” 
Und^r the proposals that we'aje making the numbers 
of th^ Unemployed wifi be greatly redufed; and the 
ultimate tesiduug^ that must be maintained ought not 
to* be so nume,rous as to transcend our powers. And 
the training must'be adapted to circtiinstances. When 
the numbers in any one ^lace become large it may'not 
be possible to afford much beyond the simpler forms of 
physfeal trainii^ and elementary instruction, which can 

1)6 ill6Xp6nSl"*'^^ -frtl* lYtOn*!!! mocio TVlrttWl 
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specialised treatment must necessarily be adapted to' 
individuals, or small groups of similar individuals, which 
a National Authority could collect in particular estab¬ 
lishments each witlj ite own special variety of training. 

* There is no reason why these shouM be more expensive 
per head than the Hollerjley Bay Farm Colony. It is, 
indeed, inherent in any form of provision which aims at 
■ improving tlie quality of the material to be dealt with 
that some expense should be involved. The question 
is whether there is any alternative really cheaper to the 
nation. 

■ , It is objected that Maintenance under Tr ainin gs 
although distasteful to the average workman, will be 
found attractive to some, at any rate, of the men; and 
that these will be constantly falling out of employment 
in order to resort to it. The Superintendent of every 
institution learns to recognise the docile man, with no 
vices and no initiative, who is inertly content with the 
day’s routine, and who asks nothing better than to be 
allowed to go on for ever. SncLinen, at present, linger 
on indefinitely at Relief Works, or in the Labour Yard; 
and even in the Workhouse. It is, however, just one of 
the advantages of training, as it. is of the skilled medical 
treatment of the sick in hospital, that it can be indefinitely 
adjusted so as to apply to each patient the exact stimulus 
required to call out Iris faculties. With what we may 
call the “industrial mahngerer” there' will, be other 
remedies. With the co-operation of the National-Labour 
Exchange he can be given successive chances of employ- 
raent; and, after a certain number of trials, his repeated 
return will be a cause for his judicial commitment to a 
Detention Colony. , ' 

An entirejv opposite objection is urged by others, 
namely, that Maintenance under Training will be so 
repellent to those in distress from Unemployment that 
they will put up ^vith any hardship rather than submit 
to ft. Many men are uncopscious of personal defect, or 
shortcoming, or weakness of body or’mind; and will be un¬ 
able to understand wh^ they‘should go into graining. We all 
shfrink instinctively froip a searchiUg-medical examination; 
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and we ‘sliould shrink the more from a testing of 
all our faculties. Bijt^ as a matter of fact, the difficulty 
■is an imaginary one. Whatever may |,)e our objection 
to medical and other examinations^ this is not found, 
in any grade of« life? fo stand in' the ^ay of applying for ' 
what we want, wli^ther it be an appointment in the 
Army, Navy, or Civil Service, or admission to the police 
force or the railway .service. ,No man in djstress, or whose’ 
family is suffering distressj will let ji medical examiifation 
stand between him and adequate provision. And the 
medical examination and testing, of faculties convinces 
every man of his need of training, in one respect lof 
another, wjiilst the trainipg itself soon .brings home to 
him that he is susceptibifc of improvement. Yet we need 
force no man to come in, nor detain any unwilling subject. 
He has always the alternative of trying t’o earn his own 
living outside. The National Labour Exchange will, at 
any time, do its best to help him to get a place. So long 
as he commits no crime, and neglects none of his social 
obligations; so long as he does not fail to get lodging, 
foo.., and clothing for himfeelf and his family; so long as 
his children arc not fpund kicking medical attendance when . 
ill, or underfed at schoul; so.long, indeed, as neither he 
nor his family ask or require'any form of Publm^ist- 
ance^he will be free to live as he likes. But directly any 
of these things happen, it will be a condition that the 
husband ‘{jnd tiie father, if certified as ‘Able-bodied, shall ’ 
be in attendance at the Training Establfshment to which 
he is assigned. Tf he is recalcitrant, he will he judicially 
committed to a Detention Colony. ^ 

The final objection is* that “ the Unemployed ” ar^not 
worth training; that they art; jn effect. Unemployable, 
and ipcapable of being improved; 'We d^not think that 
any instructed p^son can seriously assert that there are 
nbt, among thqee in distre’ss from Unemployment, many 
men—probably, at present, many thousands of men— 
who are in every way eligible and suitable for trafning 
of one sort or anothen But if there are none such, 
the first stej) i^ to ascertain ^nd certify, the defectiveness 
of the persons in distress 'in qrder that they .may*be 
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segregated in appropriate institutions. We do nothing to 
test and discover which i^re really„the Unemployable by 
offering tasks of-work to half-starved crowds demoralised 
by periods of Unemp'oyiiLent. The men in distress present 
every possible variety; and the preliminary examination 
and testing of faculties, along with subsequent observation 
under training, will be always weeding out the definitely 
Unemployable. It will be ,the rule that no man is to 
be retained in any Training Establishment unless it is 
believed that he can be made fit, at some time or another, 
to resume his place in iudustrial employment. There will 
be' room for experiment with difl'erent kinds of training, 
in different estsiilishments, as well as in different oppor¬ 
tunities of wage-earning. But there will inevitably be 
some hopeless cases. There will be men permanently 
incapacitated by physical defects, which cannot be cured, 
and which do not permit of their earning a living wage 
at any occupation whatsoever. Such men will, like those 
who fall ill during training, have to be remitted to the 
Local Health Authority, where they will be appropriately 
provided for as w'e have described (Part I Ch. V. and 
VIL). There will be men found 4o be so mentally 
defective—whether epileptic, feeble-minded, or chronic¬ 
ally inebriate—as to be incapable of continuing in wage¬ 
earning occupation. These will be handed over t® the 
Local Authority ‘for the Mentally Defective (Part I. 
Ch. VI.). There' will bp. other men, adjudged capable 
in body and‘mind of earning a livelihood, but pej'sistently 
neglecting or refusing to do so —whether as what we now 
know as Professiqnal Vagrants, or as merely “work-shy” 
and'recalcitrant to discipline. These men will remain on 
the hands of the National Authority dealing with the 
Aible-bodied ; Irht they will leave the free Training Estab¬ 
lishments and be judicially committed, to a Detention 
Training Colony. 

What is essential to the success of these Training 
[iistablishments is. Hot oidy.th® power of exclusion of 
ihose found to be mentally or physically hopeless, but 
ilsp the stimulus of Hope. "Every man ip the establish- 
nent. sisaff as well as natients. wiAat he alwava conscinns 
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that.men enter with ^Jje prospect of improving their 
condition, and that, .in fact,^ men are, after training, 
constantly passing out to better positiqps. It is there¬ 
fore vital to these establishmenifs tr have the means of 
placing out tlw men whom th^ bjive found to be fit,* 
or have made fit. Jliis is on* reason why the Training . 
Establishments must be in the closest possible connection 
with the,National Labour l^scliange, and, therefore under 
the same authority. They will receive constant tMvices 
from the National Labour Exchange as to what kinds of 
training are most in demand. They wdll be constantly 
passing individuals back to the National Labour Ex¬ 
change, at, this point or Jhat, when thei^is any prospect 
of places being found fof them. And when there is any 
great accumulation of men in the Training Establish¬ 
ments, who are, or who have been rfindered, fit for 
employment, but for whom employment, owing to the 
depression in trade, cannot be found, it will be a case 
for representation to the othct JDepartments of the 
Government that the time has come for putting into 
op-ration the action already described for Regularising 
the National Demaijd for Labour. 

There is, however, ojie special direction in the United 
Kingdom in which the Training Establishments ,yill, we 
beli^ c, constantly be able to place out some of their best 
men. Expejjence shows that ascertain number of the_ 
best of % Unfemployed—especially among our Class I.—’ 
have a desire for country life; and call be successfully 
established on Email Holdings. The Board of Agriculture 
should, we think, be able to afford oppqftunities—possibly 
in connection with its works of Land Reclamation—for 
these selected men to settle oft tjie land. 

finally, there is emigratiouj £o oth%r parts of the 
British Empire, .where labour of various kinds is in 
greater demaiitl than in' these islands. For men who 
desire to try their fortunes in Cana'fltf or South Africa^ 
Australia or New Zealand,, residence at one or otBer pf 
the Training Establishments will afford, not only useful 
traihing, but .also a valuable o^ortunity for proving 
whether the would-'bfe .emigrant, has such qualities and 
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capacities as warrant the belipjf that he can “make a 
successful start in a new country.' j 

There remains the Detention Colony, the existence 
of which, as a plac^ tC(,,be avoided, is an indispensable 
^ element in any scheme ,ot dealing ^lirith the Able-bodied. 
The Detention Colony, though it will be entered only 
upon commitment bj a judicial authority, will not be 
a prison, or a convict settlem^^nt. It is essential .that the 
men committed to it should not be regarded as criminals. 
For this reason it should not be administered by the 
Prison Commissioners, or be under the Secretary of State 
fur' the Home Department. It should remain, in fact, as 
merely one am^ng the Training Establishments, under 
the Minister dealing with the organisation of the National 
Labour Market. The Detention Colony will be, in fact, 
merely a Training Establishment of a peculiar kind, which 
has necessarily to have the characteristic of compulsory 
detention. Its inmates are sent there to be treated for, 
and if possible cured Oh a morbid state of mind, which 
makes them incapable of filling a useful place in the 
industrial world. The general 'lines of the appropriate 
regimen have been laid down by vfjrious experimental 
colonies in Switzerland and Qermany, Holland and 
Belgium; but there is much yet to be done to adapt 
them for this country, and to work them out in detail. 
Enforced regularity of dife, and continuous, work, of a 
Stimulating and not monotonous kind; plain fgod, with 
opportunities' of earning small luxuries by good conduct 
and output of work; restriction of personal liberty; and 
power to those in charge to allow return to one of the 
ordimiry Training Establishments on probation, as soon as 
ever it is believed that refopmution has been effected,—these 
features sufticieijjtly indicate the outlines of the experi¬ 
ment. Repeated recalcitrance, and, of cqiirse, any assault 
on the persons in charge, would be criminal offences, 
leading to sentences of penal servitude in a convict 
settlelnent. 
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' •(e) The^Ministnj of Labour 

It is, we think, clear that the whole *01 the elaborate 
organisation-that we,have outlitjBd ijr dealing with the 
various section^ of^ the necessitous #and destitute Able- * 
bodied and of thtf persons *in distress from want of 
employment must be the work, not* of Local Authorities,^ 
having jurisdiction' only ov6r limited areas, but of a 
Department of the National Government. Whether we 
consider the fifty to eighty thousand Vagrants perpetually 
drifting, at the expense, on’O wa/ or another, of the i^est 
of the community, from North to South and from So«t^ 
to North, #r the large Stagnant Pools pf'Under-employed 
Labour which make up* so much of waterside Boroughs 
such as West Ham, it is plain that the problem, by its 
very nature, transcends the powers of even the ablest 
Local Governing Body. The remedies are not within its 
scope. The network of Labour Exchanges must, it is 
obvious, be free to act, and to* find situations for the 
Unemployed and t(t select men for employers, quite 
irrespective of their places of residence—or of business. 
The areas of the various Local Authorities, whether urban' 
or rural, are usually tery fijr from coincident with the 
geographical aggregations of manufactures and commerce. 
The* Metropolitan area for business purposes already 
greatly transcends that of the Administrative County of 
London ;• and its LaUour Mai-ket cannot be organised 
without including East Ham and West Ham, Waltham¬ 
stow and Tottenham, WSlesden and Ealing, Richmond 
and Croydon—not to .speak of Chelmsford and Luton, 
Reading and Guildford, Erith and Tilbury. We could 
not possibly have independently .governed Labour. Ex¬ 
changes for Manchester, Salford, Presfiwich, Stockport, 
Jiyde, and Oldltam; or for Liverpool, Birkenhead, and 
Bootle; or for jll the separate Counties and Boroughs 
that make up the busy and closely interlaced industrial * 
districts of the Lower Clyde, Tynesfde, the West ifiding, 
and the Black Country resipectively. The various local* 
branches of the Labour Jlxchange must be free, jt is 
clear, to fill situations tmd to^lace men where •they can, 
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anywhere in the kingdom, withou j the clogging influences 
of local preferences for finding woik for local men, or 
“ keeping all our- herrings for our own sea-mhws.” More¬ 
over, it is essential 'tha*;, the Labour Exchange should 
work in the closest ccJ-operation with the Associations 
of Employers and the Trade Union's; and these are 
.organised without any regard for municipal or county 
boundaries, and are, indeed; «to a great extent, •national 
in scope. Any scheme of Government aid to Trade 
Union Insurance, dealing as it would with the great 
Rational trade societies, must clearly be national in its 
administration. Similarly, the Training Establishments, 
at which the ultimate residuum of Unemployed must be 
maintained whilst they are being tested and improved, 
are plainly beyond the capaeity of the Local Authorities. 
Some kinds, like the Detention Colonies, will be few in 
number; possibly only one or two for each of the three 
kingdoms. Of the others, the more highly specialised, 
providing particular' kinds of training, or dealing with 
men in particular states of body or mind, must, like 
specialised hospitals, draw their patients from all over 
the country. Moreover, all these institutions must be in 
close and easy communication \tith each other, so that 
men can Ae transferred without any question of finance, 
from one to the other, being freely passed from grade to 
.grade, and from training to training, according to their 
condition and tl{eir need.* They must always be, too, in 
intimate touch with all the branches of the National 
Jjabour Exchange, acting constantly in conformity with 
its Reports as to'the state of the Labour Market and 
its changing needs. .But beyond all considerations of 
administrative efficiency,-of the Labour Exchange, Trade 
Union Insurance, and the Training Establishments, it 
seems to us essential to success that wfe should link up 
these measures of nrovision with the ..measures of pre- 
yentipn that are no less required for the absorption of the 
surplus and the mitigation 6f the recurrent fluctuations 
of Trade. The legislative restriction of Boy Labour.and 
the.legislatlve redhction of tlje hoijrs of the nailway and 
tramway* servants need tojie put Into operation in concert 
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with the ’operations .of Ihe Labour Exchange. If there is 
to be any 'Regularis|.tion of the National Demand for 
Labour, by ijaeans of % Ten Ydars’ Programme of Govern¬ 
ment Works, to be started by tjjp various Departments in 
the j^ears of Repression, it is *ciea/ that this action can, 
safely be taken only on the advice of another Department ^ 
ftf the Government. If the provisjpn for the Unemployed 
were in the ^nds pf the Local Authorities, each of them 
would be pressing the Natfonal Government to stert the 
supplementary Government Works w'henever its own local 
industry happened to be depressed, irrespective of the state 
of the Labour Market in the nation as a whole; and to 
start them, too, within its own area, for the convenience of 
its own Unemployed, ^respective of •tl*e national needs. 
The result would inevitably be that, in order to prevent the 
measure degenerating into the mere opening of local Relief 
Works, the Government would tend to disregard the repre¬ 
sentations altogether. For all these reasons, it is impera¬ 
tive, in spite of the difficulty «f inducing the National 
Government to undertake an extensive new service, that 
th . Local Ajithorities, whom we are already sufficiently 
burdening, should insist oiT being relieved, once and for all, qf • 
all duties relating t*o thje Able-bodied and the Unemployed. 


(i.) Tlie Minister for Labour 

♦ , 

We*j)ropose that, Jin order to ensuse Complete minis¬ 
terial responsibility, and the Ml and cofitinyous control of 
Parliaihent over so important a branch of industrial organ¬ 
isation, the whole work should be entrusted to a Minister 
for Labour, who wodld naturally bt a member of the 
House of Commons and included in the Cabinet. His 
Department would enlbrace thrw entirely new admiiristra- 
tive services, namely, the Natio*nal Labour Exchange, the 
•Trade Insuraime Division, and the Maintenance and Train¬ 
ing Division.’ 'To these three Divisions, we should be, 
disposed to add, by tjans/er, three existing branshes pf 
other Government Depattmeutspso that the Ministry* o£ 
Lslbour would consist of sis separate^ and Rjstinct Divi¬ 
sions, each ufider its Assistant Secretary, y^e should« 
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transfer, in this way, to form a new Industrial Regulation 
Division, all the administration “of the laws relating to 
hours, wages, and condition's of employment, including the 
Factories and Workshops.', ,4cts, the Shop Hour? and Truck 
, Acts, and the Mines Regulation A'eis, from the Home 
Office; and the Regulation of Rf^lways Act, 1893^, 
from the Board of Trade. The Labour Department of the 
Board of Trade would form the nucleus of a new Statis¬ 
tical .Division, and the Emigrants’ Information Office 
under the Secretary of'State for’ the Colonies the nucleus 
of a new Emigration and Immigration Division. 

>■ "It has been suggested that the Minister for Labour 
sho'iild be the President of a Board including ^ppresenta- 
tives of employed and employed. We are entirely 
opposed to any such arrangement, as calculated to inter¬ 
fere with the control of Parliament, and the complete 
responsibility of the Minister to the House of Commons. 
Unless the Minister, and the Minister alone, is placed in a 
position to decide what, is to be done, it will be difficult 
for Parliament to ensure that its yiews upon policy will 
not be thwarted by influences over which it has no con¬ 
trol ; and impossible for the HoNise of Commons to hold 
the Cabinet in general, and the Minister for Labour in par¬ 
ticular, responsible for the results of his administration. 
The plate‘of representatives of employers and employed is 
on Advisory Committees, which should be ejther consti¬ 
tuted permanently or convened from time to,time as 
required, to make-- suggestibns, offer criticism, and supply 
information, in connection with particular subjeks; or 
even generally with regard to such branches of the 
administration as the working of the National Labour 
Exchange, the arrange&ents<for insurance or emigration, 
or the organisation of the mstitutiofls for training. 

There would*' be many advantages jn making the 
Department of the Minister for Labour responsible for 
, the whole of the Usited Kingdom, as toe the Treasury 
(with the Inland Revenue, Cu£;,ton\s, and Post Office); the 
.Bciard of Trade (with its Mercantile Marine Offices and its 
Labour Department); and the Home Office (for Prisons 
. and "Faetpry Acts). We think, bovever, on t'he whole, 
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that- th« wprk woiflcl probably be organised with less 
friction if sej)arate Uepartments on similar lines were 
• arranged for ^Scotland *and Ireland respectively; under the 
responsibility of the Secretary kh Sjiotland, and the Lord 
Lieutehant and Clfi^f Secretary for freland. We do not' 
presume to suggest with what branches of the existing 
Scottish and Irish administration* the new Department 
could be.most conveniently .associated. . 


(ii.) The. National Lalibur Exchange 

It wonJd be the first ,task of the Minister for Labour 
to organise, in every populous centre, ohe or more branches 
of the National Labour Exchange, and to convert them, as 
contemplated by the Unemployed Workmto Act of 1905, 
into a network of intelligence as to the demand and supply 
of labour. These local offices would naturally vary in size 
and organisation. In London the. Minister would find 
ready to hand, and weuld naturally take over, the system 
of Exchanges^ now administered by the Central (Unem¬ 
ployed) Body.* Jn a few other towns the “Labou* 
Bureau ” or Employment Exchange run by the Munici¬ 
pality under the Unemployed'Workmen Act is sufficiently 
distinct to be also taken over. But the National'^abour 
Exchange nyist, from the out8et,*maka it clear that it has 
nothing’ jvhatever to do with the relief? 0 / Distress from 
Unemployment, and must therefore cafefuHy avoid con¬ 
necting itself ia the public mind with the registers of 
applicants to Distress Qommittees. , • 

The Labour Exchange would, ^ of course^ not dbnfine 
itself to filling situations in*tlje ranks of casual employ¬ 
ment, or from among those whj) had toi be supported or 
assisted jn one wjay or another. It would receive, and in 
everyway encplirage, voluntary applications from employers 
for labour of better grades, for durable situations; which 
it would do its best to fill f»om the best of those wKom It 
had on its books, wdiether or not fhey were in distress, or' 
even actually, out of w^ork.*’ Its business, in. short, is to 
find situations for nlFraen who desire them, whether of not 
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they are actually Unemployed, ,8pd'quite irrespective of 
their affluence or their distress ;''8lQd to find men for all 
the vacancies notified by employers, entirely without' 
reference to whether the successful candidates,are married 
. or single, in want or n6t. Indeed,’'fn Germany a large 
proportion of the applicants are men who have not y§t 
left their situations, <or employers who expect to have 
'Vacancies. The object to bf kept in view is ..that the 
Labour Exchange should be used by every one who needs 
its services, just as if it were a post office or a railway 
station. Hence, in all populous centres the Labour 
Exjehanges should have premises in prominent positions, 
sufficiently large,to allow of capacious waiting-,rooms, and 
different entrances'and exits: and also suitable rooms for 
the meetings of Associations of Employers and Trade 
Unions, whom'it is desirable to encourage to use the 
Exchange. Experience would show how far it was desir¬ 
able to develop separate Labour Exchanges for particular 
industries, like that at present maintained by the Board of 
Trade for the Mercantile Marine,-wlhch should presumably 
be transferred to the new department. In any case there 
should be, in each town, a Local Adyisory Committee of 
representatives of the employers ayd of the Trade Unions, 
which should supervise the working of the Exchange; 
and which could supply, not only useful criticismso-and 
suggestions, but also valuable information without which 
the institution can never achieve its full measure of 
suepess. • ’ ' 

There will remain, after the Labour Exchange has met all 
the demands upon jt, a residuum pf men, who are demon- 
strabty not wanted at that moment, in that place. This 
“ surplus labour ” will be a,varying amount from day to day. 
Some of it will be needed to moot the periods of increas^ 
demand for labour—the “ wools ” and the “ teas ” at the 
docks, the pressure on the railway companies, at the holiday 
* seasons, the extra postmen at Christmas, the “ glut men " at 
the Custom House, thocuriouslj^ regular irregularities of the 
‘■printing and bookbindihg trades, the'increased demand in 
winter of the gas companies onthe .pne hand qnd the theatri- 

‘ PaI rvn flio A-filmi' fl»Q rvn nainfflirci an/1 
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builder8’*lab{#irer8, oifdrtfesmakers, and trouaer-finishers, and 
80 on. But ■v^e shall, Ic surprised to find how easy it will 
‘prove, after a year or two’s expcrienc#,,to forecast these 
requiremeute fov the towv, as (M^wh^le ; and, as we have 
suggested, how*com^katively smhll i^'the variation in the* 
^gregate volume of employment for unskilled and casual . 
labour ol one day or of one mouth,*or of one season of the 
year, compared with anothgR What re^pains to be dis? 
covered is how far the different sporadic demands Can be 
satisfied interchangeably by the undiflerentiated labour 
that is available. Complete interchangeability of labour, 
and complete “ dovetailing ” of situations may, of coi^sB, 
even in the realm of casual.unskilled labouf not be possible. 
But probably it would become every year more practicable; 
and it will obviously be part of the training of the ulti¬ 
mate residuum of Unemployed to pronfote a more com¬ 
plete interchangeability; moreover, whilst it would be the 
policy of the Minister for Labour so to direct the opera¬ 
tions of the National Labour Exchange as to bring about 
the “ Dec^bualisation of Casual Labour,” and the Suppression 
of Under-emplojment, and of the peculiar Discontinuity 
of Employment characteristic of the seasonal trades, this 
would have to be undartaken gradually and with caution. 
It could only proceed step by step with the arrangements 
for the Absorption of Labour that we have described, and 
with the organisation of Training Establishments at which 
maintenance under tritining was provided for any person 
who might find himself without employfnent. • , 
When the whole of the anticipated requirements of 
each town are provide for—and, of pourse, at all timdb 
as regards individual cases—it should be tl;e dutyt)f the 
various Labour Exchanges to'cqjnmunicate with each other 
as to the actual or anticipalid' requisements of ‘other 
.towns. ‘Just a,s»all the Labour Exchanges in one town 
would reportf’di.y by day, and even, telephonieally, hour 
by hour, to a central office in that tT)\fn, from which they* 
would all be advised a^jboHhe locfdities where additional 
m^ were required,* sd the Labour Exchanges of all tlbe* 
different towns would jopqft, at least.once » day, to the 
Ministry of Jjabour'as Regards England and Wales, aid to ‘ 
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the corresponding Department ,a6 regards Scotlhnd and 
Ireland, stating;— O'’ 

la) Whatfsurplus labour they had; Und 

(b) How much of it was not needed fer the proxi¬ 
mate local requirements; or, on the other hand, 

(c) What shortage'of Labour they had, or expected 

to have. ^ 

‘Particular Labour Exchanges,could then be put telephoni- 
cally ?n direct communication with each other, either with 
a view to filling particular situations or with a view to an 
offer, to those labourers who were disengaged, of the 
c'hance of migration to the town in which additional labour 
of any particular,-sort was required. It might well be part ' 
of the help afforded by the Stat'e to make this mobility 
possible by advancing any necessary railway fares, in the 
form of special 'non-transfcrable railway tickets, available 
only for the particular journey authorised. 


(iii.) The Trade Insurartte Division 

The Trade Insurance Division would, in the main, deal 
with finance and accounts. As wo have explained, we do 
not reconimend any Government Insurance Fund to pro¬ 
vide Outi-of-AVork Pay in competition with the Trade 
Unions. The Trade Insm.'ance Division would prepare and 
administer the regulations under which the Government 
Subvention to the societies providing insurance, against 
Unemployment was annually h granted. It is not sug¬ 
gested that the Government should assume any responsi- 
bility'for thq manageipent, or the financial soundness of 
the societies to which it paid its subvention. Nor would 
the Government,; give any undertaking as to the future ; 
or come into contact with any individ»al member. All 
that it would do, year by year, would be, in-recognition of 
the fact that certtiifi voluntary associations had, by their 
systeih of Trade Insurance, actually provided Out-of-Work 
' Pay in the preceding year for so many men, at such ,and 
such a cost, .and thereby greatfy relieved therbu^den which 
‘ the Unemployed cast upon the GoVernment, to grant to 
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■ such societies amounts equal to some fixed proportion (not 
exceeding one»half) oftth’e sums thus already disbursed. 
•This would merely ini6lve the making jf an annual appli¬ 
cation by the Trade Union, supported b*y statistics from 
its duly audited.accsimts, statin‘g*the particulars of all its , 
Out-of-Work Benefi^t for the preceding year. The Trade 
Iftsurancfe Division would, of course, be entitled to make 
any insp^ctiop of books, or oj^her investigation necessary* 
for satisfying itself that the application was, in all its 
details, in accordance with the regulations. But there 
would be no control over policy. The Trade Insurance 
Division would have no furtlier power than to withhold 
, payment of its subvention in respect of any cases in which 
it was not satisfied that the Out-of-Wofk benefit had been 
granted only in relief of members unemployed through 
slackness of trade. • 

The relations of the Trade Insurance Division with the 
Executive Committees of the different trade societies 
would be facilitated by the fact that their connection 
would be entirely voliyitary, and terminable at any time. 
There is no advantage in pressing, still less in compelling, 
a Trade Union t6 accept the subvention offered to it. It 
might be allowed, if it oho^e, to remain as at present, 
paying its own benefits for its own members exclusively 
from^its own funds; or declining to take up Oilt-o‘f-Work 
Benefit. 


j(iv.) The Industrial Regulation DMsion 

We need noi; describe tSe function of this Division, of 
which the present Factory Department *of the Home<Office 
and, the analogous department of iRe Board of Trade deal¬ 
ing with the hours of* railway Servants, ^would fornf the 
most substantial jiart. We imagine that this department 
A’ill be presently reinforced by the organisation of Boards 
of employers and "workmen to decide* o» the conditions of 
employment which shoijd (jbtain in, particular induetrieS, 
and to get these embodied in new clauses of the Factofy. 
Act* or voluntarily agreed *110 by employers, and work¬ 
people. Some such- tnijustrial organisation wil] become 
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more than ever desirable in order to guide „the National 
Labour Exchange with regard to particular industries. 

(v.) The Emigration and Immigration Bivision 

This Division would develop the o|hce now maintained 
under the Secretary of State for the Colonies, in clo^e 
communication with the responsible Government^ of other 
parts »of the Empire. ^ In particular it will be constantly 
transmitting information to the Maintenance and Training 
Division as to the quMities„needed to make a man or 
woman fit to emigrate with a piuspect of success. But 
we anticipate that this Division will not confine itself to 
overlooking the emigration of ocr citizens; it will also 
supervise and, if necessary, check the immigration of alien 
labour. When a National Labour Exchange has under¬ 
taken the responsibility of finding situations for unem¬ 
ployed citizens, and a Maintenance and Training Division 
has undertaken to provide for those for whom situations 
cannot be found, wo do not think it likely that the com¬ 
munity will acquiesce in any indiscriminate invasion by 
necessitous foreign wage-earners at times when the home 
market is overstocked. Th? priiiciple of supervision has 
already been enacted by Parliament, and we recommend 
that tlie Carrying out of this statute should be transferred 
to the Ministry of. Labour. With regard to the emigra¬ 
tion of individuals .to other parts o£ the Empire, we think 
that the Division should consider the expediency of 
mating use of the organisatipn of the various Colonial 
Governments and Voluntary Associations. 

(vi.) Thg i^iaiistical, Division 

The Statistical Division would work^^in closq connec¬ 
tion with the rest of the Department. • It would sum¬ 
marise and collate • all the information available with 
regard to the labour market, ^he temporary or permanent 
depressions in certain industries, the level of wages and 
hours, and Jihe flow of labout- in ^nd out of the counliry. 
On this ipaterial it would be abld, to calculate' the begin- 
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iiingp of, waves of depression or waves of inflation with 
more ‘certainty, and, "^e* hope, with more practical result 
•than the Meteorological Departfnent forecasts the weather. 
Upon these statistics the Minister' of LSbhur would inform 
the Ministers responsible for the gpefiding departments of, 
the approaching scarcity or surplus oftLabour in particular 
ifades or in the country at large. JThese statistics would 
be also available to calculate insurance premiums, or to 
guide the Maintenance and Training Division in thejieter- 
mination of the kind of* training required. Upon these 
statistics Boards of employers an^l workmen might deter¬ 
mine, subject to any statutory regulations, the hours and 
wages of particular occupations. Finally, on these .statistics 
would be (fetermined liow Tar it was desirable to eneourage 
emigration out of the United Kingdom, or permit immi¬ 
gration into it. • 

(vii.) The Maintenance and Training Division 

• 

To this Division ^ there falls tile most difficult and 
perhaps the njost important task, that of working out the 
technique of an "entirely n%w departure, in which previous 
experience, whether under the Poor Law or under the 
Unemployed Workmen Act; offers but little beyond 
examples of what to avoid. • • •* 

We sec at once that there wilj have to be one or more 
spaciou? Receiving Offices in’each cong^let^ble centre of 
populatio'n, to which able-bodied persons in,distress from 
want oT employment, or unable to get food or lod^ng, 
could apply foi maintenance. Such persons would either 
apply spontaneously, of they might be deferred or baought 
in by the police, or by the officers T)f the Local Health or 
Education Authorities.* Their uVgent wants would hawe to 
be niet, .as they have to be at present under the head of 
Sudden or Urgent Necessity ”; and they would then be 
medically exammed, and their facultics.tested, to see what • 
could be done for thejn. ,The Receiving Office jvouH 
promptly pass all its cases bn to #ne Training Establish-. 
meht or another; but .it would plainly require to have 
a certain * amount of jcellular sleeping accommodation • 
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available for occupation by persons absolutely Ijomeless, 
pending their removal. The 6lS(^r8 of the Eeceiving 
House for the Able-bodied would naturally act in close, 
concert with those of the Local Health Authority and 
^ Local Education Avtthority, all alike “searching out” 
destitution, and passing to one another the cases with 
which each was specially concerned-i-a'll destitute children, 
•for instance, being instantly taken charge of by the Local 
Education Authority, and all' sick persons in distress by 
the Local Health Authority. 

We have explained, in the Scheme of Eeform with 
vrhich we concluded Part I. of this Eeport, how the various 
classes of the non-Able-bodied would be taken charge of by 
the several specialked statutory committees of the County 
or County Borough Councils—the children of school age 
by the Local Education Authority; the infants, the sick, 
the permanently incapacitated and the aged requiring 
institutional treatment by the Local Health Authority; 
the mentally defective ojf all kinds by the Local Authority 
for the Mentally Defective, and the aged in receipt of local 
or national pensions by the Local Pensions Authority. In 
order to avoid overlapping of assistance to different 
members of the same family, or to one and the same person 
by different Authorities or by private charity, as also to 
ensure’that all necessary requirements are fulfilled, we have 
proposed that all forms, of Public Assistance-should be 
entered in a comwjn Ecgister for pach County or County 
Borough; an/i that all j^oposals for the grant of Home 
Ali'ment by any Committee should be submitted for Sanction 
to the local Eegistrar of Public'Assistance. It is clear that 
the 8«me course shbuld be followed with all Public Assist¬ 
ance granted to the Able-bodied. The Superintendent of 
the 4ocal Eeceiving Hou-te for the*Able-bodied would, in 
fact, stand in th'e same re'iation to the Eegistrar of Public 
Assistance as the various Local Authorities.for the several 
classes of the non-Able-bodied. 

* Ftom the Eeceivjpg Ofiicf, th? Able-bodied person in 
listress would be assigned to one op other of the Training 
Establishments, according to the C|jrcumstance8 of his case, 
[f be was a marrie’d man with-a home, he \tould probably 
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• 

be directed to attend n^xt morning at 6 a.m., at the Day 
Tra'ihing D^pot of .town or district, where his whole 
day would be taken with the training appropriate to 
his needs; with good plain meals Hlie dietary .pre¬ 
scribed by’the Tra|jner. But wtuild return home at^ 
night. Day Training Depots of thia kind will be required 
«n the outskirts of’all,large towns though they will not all 
necessarily be on the same model. If there were dependent 
children* at home, the Sujte'rintendent (»f the Rejeiving 
Office would have to apply to the Ifccal Registrar of Public 
Assistance (giving simultaneous ndtice to the officers of the 
Local Education Authority'and T>ocal Health Authority) 
for sanction to have Home Aliment paid.. This would be 
charged tft the Local Jlducation AuthiAity; and if that 
Authority was not satisfied with the home circumstances 
of the children, it could elect to take theiji into one of its 
residential institutions, or admit them to its Day Industrial 
School. 

But the unmarried or homeless man would probably 
find himself assigned to one or other of the residential 
Training Establishments', in the country. These Farm 
Colonies would, be established as and where required. 
They would adopt dillerent kinds of training and dilfereu|i 
types of regimen, according tA the needs of their respective 
classes of inmates. Hence tlie Superintendeet ••of the 
Rec?iving ■ House would have ^ to decide where each 
applicant ccAild tnost appropriately b'e ^sent. He would 
bear in mind also the state of tiie local l^ibouj- market, and 
whethef it was expected that there would be an ^B,rly 
increase in tin; demand. * He would consider also th® 
peculiar needs of each man, and wliei e»he was most Jikely 
to be benefited. , , • 

'We have to consicier the caje /)f women as well as of 
men! There must, it is clear, Re a WolRen’s Side of the 
Receiving Offif-e* under a female officer. The able-bodied 
woman applicant .would be dealt witl^ exactly on the same 
lines as the man ; 'beinj' aligned, if single and without 
children, or if homele,ss,»to a suitable day or residentinl 
Training Establishment for ^jsomen only. The woman with 
dependent, children,, ^n^ with a h(»me tvhich satisfied,the 
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minimum requirements of the Local Health Authority and 
Local Education Authority, wodd jt'eceive (yhless she was 
adjudged unfit to have tint chargecf the children) Home, 
Aliment for their' support from the Local Education 
Authority, subject altVay^sVd order tp prevent'overlapping 
and infringement oftieeonomic conditions, to the sanction 
of the local Registrar oj' Pu1)li(‘. Assistance. Far from being 
provided with industrial employment, the mother with 
whon^,her ehildtcn were thus' ‘ boarded out '* by the Local 
Education Authority tvould be required to devote herself 
wholly to their care, on pain of having them withdrawn 
from her. 

' There remains the ca.se of the Able-bodied wife, without 
dependent childrfln,, of the able-boj,lied man havi'hg a decent 
home, but yet in need of a.ssistance. Usually the man 
would be assigned to the Day Training Depot, where he 
would have his food. For the wife, the Superintendent of 
the Receiving House would inquire from the Labour 
Exchange whether emplpyment of suitable nature could be 
found, which would permit her to keep up the home. If 
not, he would apply to the local.Registrar of Public Assist¬ 
ance for sanction for the grant of Home Aliment, out of 
national funds, to the woman hersdif This should be 
made conditional on her taking sufch steps for her own self- 
improvenkent as the Local* Women’s Advisory Committee 
might suggest; including, probably, daily attendance at 
the nearest Dem^t'ic Economy Scl^ool for further training 
in cookery, dyessijiaking, atid housekeeping. 

‘■The Maintenance and Training Division would, it is 
Mear, be able to make great us'e, at each stage of its work, 
of voluntary helpers and voluntary institutions. It would 
have its Local Women’s iV^visory Committees, and its 
volunteer visitors, who M!;ould look after the wives, and 
help with the \Vomen irfmates of the Women’s Training 
Establishments. In the establishment ‘and mafaagement 
of these institutiqiis^, the Government might receive, too, 
a practically unlimited amqunt of voluntary help and 
co-operation. In this connection thqre would be a great 
opportunity for making use ...of the fervour and zeal of 
philanthropy and feligion. Thegi^ateat results dn the way 
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of .the uetlamatioB ainLtraitiing of individuals have always 
been achieved by religious organisations. It would be wise 
for the Stat^ to maltfi a greatly iucrci^ed use (with proper 
inspection^ of farm colonies aijfl simdar settleineute and 
homes, conducted‘by religiou’s».au^' philanthropic com» 
mittees, for such of the rcsidyum al may be willing to be, 
%entto'them in preference to the. Goverzimcnt establish¬ 
ments. . It jnay w.ell Ik; tha^ for all that important sideftf 
training that is implied m the strengfhening oS moral 
character, the building up of the will, the power to resist 
temptation, and the foi'inajjon of regular habits, the most 
efl'ective instruments are a degree of love and of relimotis 
faith that a Governmezit establishmeBt wdth a Civil 
Service .staff may not* always be idife to secure. The 
Ministry of Labour wmuld therefore be well advised to let 
the denominations and the philanthropists have all the 
scope that they can take, and only to establish such addi¬ 
tional Government farm colonies as are found needful to 
supplement the private effort. tThis private effort could 
be subsidised by payjncuts for each case, as has long been 
dene for a w'fiole generat ion in the reformatory schools, and 
is now being ddne in inebriate homes. 


(f) “ Utopiun?'' 

^ This elaborate srdieme bi' iiatioiW organisation for 
dealing with the grave social ^il of U»employment,^with 
its resdltant Able-bodied Destitution, and its deterioration 
of hundreds of thousands of working-class families, wSl 
seem to many persons *Utopian. Experience proves, how¬ 
ever, that this may mean no»more*than that it will take a 
little time to accustoift people fc the prouosals, and to get 
them e^rried into operation, ifhe first step is to make the 
•whole community realise that the evil exists. At present, 
it is not too'maeh.to say that the average citizen of the 
middle or upper class, talyss for granted the cormtanfly 
recurring destitution anfong wage-earning families due*ta 
Uflemployment, as part of the natural^order (jf things, and 
as no metre to be Gotniated than^the’east wind, ill the 
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same, way the eighteenth-century eitizen acquiesced in ,the 
horrors of the contemporary prison fidministeation, and in 
the slave trade; just as, foi' the first‘decades, of the nine- • 
teeuth century, our grandfathers accepted as inevitable the 
, slavery of the little yhildr6n of the wage-earners in mines 
and factories, aiid thfi incessant devastation of the slums 
by “ fever.” Fifty years hence wC' shall be looking back 
with amazement at the helpless and ignorant,acqqiescience 
of the. governing classes of tlie United Kingdom, at the 
opening of the twervtiefh century, in the constant debase¬ 
ment of character and physique, not to mention the 
psrpetu.al draining away of the nation’s wealth, that idle¬ 
ness combined with starvation plainly causes. 

The second step is for the G^overninent to make a 
serious endeavour to grapple with the evil as a whole, on 
a deliberately thought-out plan. By the Unemployed 
Workmen Act of 11)05, Parliament and the nation have 
admitted the public responsibility in the matter. We 
may agree that the work of the Distress Committees has 
resulted in little. Ifut the experiqieuts of the last few 
years have definitely revealed the nature of, the problem, 
and the lines on which it can be'dealt with. We have to 
report that, in our judgment^ it is now administratively 
possible, if it is sincerely wished to do so, to remedy most 
of the ’evik of Unemployment; to the same extent, at 
least, as we have in the pa^st century diminished the death- 
rate from feveA and lessened the, industrial slavery of 
youim childrev. k is not & valid objection that a demon- 
stramy perfect anil popularly-accepted technique," either 
with regard to the prevention of Unemployment, or with 
regard.to the treatment of the Unemployed, has not yet 
been worked but. No ‘buch <technique can ever be more 
than foreshadowed until it"is actually being put in opera¬ 
tion. Less than a century ago the problem of dealing 
with the sewage of London seemed insoluble. ‘ Half a' 
million separate ptiv.ite ce.-ispools accumulated each its 
own pwtrefaction. To, combine thpse festering heaps into 
,a Single main drainage system se'emed, to the Statesmen 
and social reformers of 1820 or 18i^30, beyond the bouifds 
of possibility. We' now take for Kranted fhat' only by 
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sueh a ftonoenttatiofl is 11* possible to get rid of the fester¬ 
ing heaps, add dpie^ljllcally ti^at the ultimate residuum. 
In the same way, a century ago, u| i)ne knew how to 
administer»a fever hospital; th.9 eighteenth century ‘'pest- 
house” must,*indecVl, have kifled more people than i1? 
^:ured. ^ Yet it was only by ettablishing hospitals that we* 
learnt how to make them instruments of recovery for the 
patients and of a beneficent •[jrotection to the rest of the 
community. And, to take a mui’e recent probldhi, less 
than half a century ago, when mrlliuns of children in the 
land were growing up unt^iughfr, undisciplined, and un¬ 
cared for, it would have sounded wildly visionary to have 
sugge8ted«that the remedy was elaborate organisation on a 
carefully thought-out ;^an. Couhl tliere have been any¬ 
thing more “Utopian” in 1860 than a picture of what 
to-day we take as a mattei- of course, the 7,000,000 
children emerging every morning, washed and brushed, 
from 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 homes, in every part of the 
Kingdom, traversing street and foad and lonely woodland, 
going o’er fell and n«)or,*to present themselves at a given 
hour at thei!’ 3^,000 sclniois, where each of the 7,000,000 
finds his or her c«vn individuh‘1 place, with books and' 
blackboard and teacher provided ? What has been efi'ecte*d 
in the organisation of Public IJealth and Publig Education 
car? be efi’oeted, if we wish it, in the Public Organisation ot 
the Labour'Market. 


(g) Summhry of Projiosals 

• 

We therefore recommend:— 

• 1. That the dutyjpf so ol-ggnisiug the National Labour 
Market as to prevent or to miniinise Uiuanployment should 
,be placed upon « Minister responsible to Parliament, who 
might be designated the Minister for Labour. 

2. That the Ministry of Labofir* should include sis* 
distinct and separately prglnised ©ivisions, each ^ith’its 
oiyn Assistant Seclefary; ^namely, the National Labouf 
Exchange, the Trade Ijisurance Division, the*Maintenance 

A,nil Tr«,iiiiTiCf DiviMiAiiJ t.liA Tnflntdt.nA.1 Upnnl«t,ir«i T^iviamn • 
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the Emigration and Immigration Division, and the Statisti¬ 
cal Division. , " 

3. That the fnm tion of the National Labour Exchange 
should be, not only (a) to ascertain and report the surplus 
or shortage of labour of‘particular kinds,'’ at particular 
-places; and (b) to diminish the time and energy no’K; 
s|)ent in looking for wotk, and the consequent “ leakage ” 
between jobs; lint also (e) so,to “dovetail”^casual and 
seasona'i employments aato arrange for practical continuity 
of work for those now cL”ouically Under-employed. That 
whilst resort to the National Labour Exchange might be 
optional for employers filling situations of at least a 
month’s duratioii,, it sliould (following the pre'icdent of 
the Labour Exchange for seamen al'ready conducted by the 
Board of Trade in the Mercantile Marine Offices) be made 
legally compulsofy in certain scheduled trades in which 
excessive Discontinuity of Employment prevails; and 
especially for the engagement of Casual Labour. 

4. That in our opinioli no effective steps can be taken 

towards the “ Decasualisation of Casual Labour,” and the 
Suppression of Under-employment, without,simultaneously 
taking action to ensure th'e immediate -absorption, or else 
to provide the full and honourable maintenance at the 
public expense, of the surplus of labourers that will thereby 
stand revealed. ‘ 

5. That, in .order- to sheuTe proper industrial training 
for the youth of tlfemation, ,an ameiidment of the Factory 
Acts J a urgentfiy required to provide that no child .should 
be employed at all below the agt of fifteen ; that no young 
person under eighteen should be employed for more than 
thirty hours jier week; pud that all young persons so em¬ 
ployed should be required, to* attend for thirty hours per 
week at suitable Trade Bahools to be maintained by the 
Local Education Authorities. 

6. That the terms of the Regulation of Railways Act, 

*1893, should be so rfmhnded as to enable the Minister of 
Lali)our*to require the‘prompt** redaction of the hours of 
duty of railway, tramway, and.^omnibuk workers, if not .to 
forty-eight, at any cate^ to not mfore than sixty in any 
'one week as a maximum. » 
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*7. That* all mcfrtiers having the charge of young 
children, and’in ^[eceifit, by thsinselves or their husbands, 
of any form ‘of Public Assistance, sh(|u]d receive enough ' 
for the full»maintenance of the.famijy; and that it sEould 
then- be made? a condition of *suc^i assistance that the* 
jpother should dev#te herself tu the care of her children; • 
without seeking industrial employAieut. 

8. That We recommend these reforms fer their own sake, 

but it is an additional advantage that they (and especially 
the Halving of Boy Labour) woijid permit the immediate 
addition to the number of •men m employment equal to a 
large proportion jDf those who are now Unemployed or 
Under-employed. . . ‘ 

9. That in order tO meet the periodically recurrent 

general depressions of Trade, the Government should take 
advantage of there being at these periodi as much Unem¬ 
ployment of capital as there is Unemployment of labour; 
that it should definitely undertake, as far as practicable, 
the Eegularisation of the National, Demand for Labour; 
and that it should, fer this purpose, and to the extent of 
ar least i'4*OQO,000 a *^car, arrange a portion of the 
ordinary work required by etfCb Department on a Ten * 
Years’ Programme ; such .&10,000,000 worth of work for 
the decade being then put in.hand, not by equaj. annual 
insfcilmeuts, l)ut exclusively in the lean years of the trade 
cycle; peing paid for out of loaifs for ehoit,terms raised as * 
they ara required, and* being executed'With the best avail¬ 
able labour, at Standard Rates, engaged irf tlie ordinary 
way. • 

10. That in this Ten Years’ Programme there should 
be included works of Afl'orestatiop, Coast Protection, and 
Land Reclamation; Jo be Carried out by the Board of 
Agriculture exclusively in tbd fean years of the* trade 
/cycle the rmst suitable labour obtainable taken on in 

the ordinary way, at the rates locally current for the 
work, and paid foi^ut of loans raisSd fis required. • 

11. That the statistical and other evidence iftdic^tes 
thfit, by such measflrdlj as the above, the greater part of 
the fluctijatUms in the aggregate^ volume of employment 
can be obviatedasA the bulk of the surplus Tabour* 
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manifesting itself in chronic UndeiS-employmtent'can* be 
immediately absorlied, leaving, at i>,ll timesj only a rela- , 
tivcly^ small residuum of men who are, for vafious reasons, 
in distress from want, of work. 

" 12. That with a,lessened Discohtinui'bj of Employ- 

■ment, and the Supprcssioh of Under-employment, thp 
j^)rovision of Out-of-\Vo'i'k Benefit by Trade Unions would 
become practicable over a muaJi greatet range of Industry 
than at present; and its.exten.sion should, as the best form 
of insurance against' Ummiploymeut, receive Government 
encouragement and support. That in view of its probable 
adv^irse effect on Trade Union membership and organisa¬ 
tion, we are unable to recommend the cstablishiBent of any 
plan of Government or compulsory Insurance against 
Unemployment. That w'e recommend, however, that, 
following the precedents set in several foreign countries, a 
Government subvention not exceeding one-lialf of the sum 
actually paid in the last preceding year as Out-of-Work 
Benefit should be offered to Trade Unions or other societies 
providing such Benefit, in order to 'enable the necessary 
weekly contributions to be brougiit within ,the means of a 
' larger proportion of t he wage-earners. ^ 

13. That for the ultimate residuum of men in distress 
from want of employment, w,ho may be expected to remain, 
after the measures now recommended have been put in 
operation, we ^■ecommend that Maintenance should be 
freely provided, r^ithout disfranchisement, on condition 
that they subrhit themselves to the physical and mental 
training that they may prove to require. That it should 
bfe the function of tlm Maintenance and Training Division 
of the* Ministry of Lf^bour to establish and maintain 
Receiving Offices in the various centres of population, at 
which able-bodied* men in alistress could apply for assist¬ 
ance, and at which they would be medicaliy examined and» 
have their faculties tested in order to discover in what way 
they could be improVeh by training. They would then be 
assigned either to suitable Day Training Depots or resi¬ 
dential Farm Colonies, where,their'whole working time 
would be absorbed «n speh varied, beneficial training of 
body and mind as they proved caV)a*ble of; their wives 
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and* fanfilie# being, 'iftejBwhile, provided with adequate 
, Home Alimenl. \ • 

14. That'no applicant for employijjieBt or man out of 
work need be legullj required tiJ register at the National 
Labour Exchange, or to attend oi^* lejaaiu in any Training 

* Establishment, so long^ as he ab.-itained from crime (includ¬ 
ing Vagrancy and Mendicity), and fnaintained himself and 
his famity without receiving tir needing liublic Assi.stance 
in any form; but that such registcatiou, and, if required 
such attendance, should be legaliy enforced on all mer 
who fail to fulfil any of their sticial obligations, or are 
found houseless, or requiring Public Assistance for them¬ 
selves or their families. 

15. That the Maintenance and Training Division should 
also establish one or more Detention Colonies, of a reforma 
tory type, to which men would be committed by .th( 
Magistrates, and compulsorily detained and kept to wort 
under discipline, upon conviction of any such offences ai 
Vagrancy, Mendicity, neglect to’ iftaintain family or tc 
apnly for Public Assistance for their maintenance if desti¬ 
tute, repeatc’l fecalcitrancy or breach of discipline in s 
Training Establishment, etc. 

O ^ _ 4 

16. That for able-bodied’.women, without husband oi 

dependent children, who may, be found in digtreas froir 
want, of employment, there should be exactly the same sort 
of provisiorf fis for men. That for widows or othei 
mothers dn distress, h’aving tte care *oT young children, 
residing in homes not below the NationaF Minimtun ol 
sanitation, and being thenJselves not adjudged unworthy 
to have children entrusted to them, the*-e should be grantee 
adequate Home Aliment on condition of their devoting 
their whole time and inergy*tOj the care of the children. 
That for the childless wives of able-bodiod men in attend¬ 
ance at*»Trainin^ Establishment, adequate Home Alimeni 
be granted, conditional on their devoting their time tc 
such further training in Domestic Economy as may 
prescribed for them. *. • * , 

• 17. That upon the est^lishment of the Ministry ol 
Labour, and the setjjing to work pf ite new organisation 
the Unemployed Wormen Act of 1905 should cease tc 
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apply; afld the Local Authorities ‘should be relieved of 
ail responsibilities with regard to I the rAble-bodied and 
the Unemployed.. (, , 

Is. That upon the necessary legislation being passed, 

' a small Executive Commission be empowered to effect the 
necessary transfer to the Ministry of Labour of the func¬ 
tions with regard to th'e Able-bodied and the Unemployed 
at present performed by the .Poor Law Authorities and 
the Distress Committees under the Unemployed Workmen 
Act; and to make, as fr^m the Appointed Day, all neces¬ 
sary transfers and adjustments of buildings and officers. 
Farm Colonies and Laliour Exchanges, aiisets and liabilities. 



SUMMARY OF CONCLUSlONe AND 
RECOMMEND Ap UN S 

• ** • 

1. That instead of the National Uniformity of policy^ ifl 
dealing wi|li the Jble-bodied, njjon whi^li the Report of 
1834 laid so much straes, vve fin<l at? the present time, 
among the diilerent. Destitution Authorities of England 
and Wales, five dilferent methods of treatment being 
simultaneously applied. 

2. That two of these methods—that of maintenance 
in a General Mixed Workhouse, and that of unconditional 
and inadequate Outdoor Relief—in spite of almost universal 
coiiJemnation* from 1834 down to the present day, a 
condemnation in wjiich we coimir, are still extensively^ 
persisted in; with the effect pf perpetually increasing the 
area and the demoralisation of Able-bodied Pauperism. 

That we have been surprised to discover tliat the 
number of Able-bodied men in diealtji who, in England 
and Wales, in the couree of each year,*K!ceive temporary 
Outdoor *Relicf, mthout even any tank* of work, is yery 
large—numbering apparency between 30,000 or 40,000 ; 
some of this relief beipg' given on account of “ sudden of 
urgent necessity,’ but most of it being given as exceptions 
to the Orders and merely reporteef week by week to the 
Local Government Board for its^jipproval, * 

4. Tl\at the Bumber of Able-bodied men in health 
now in the Gefferal Mixed Workhouses of England, Wales, 
and Ireland is lafgw-probably considerably in excess? of 
10,000—and that ther* arc^ ominous signs that, in tBe 
largje towns, the number of sturdy Able-bodied men* 
subjected to thc,se deniorsflising conditio"" 
increasing. 

^ 381 ,• 
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5. Tliat we have definitely ascertained thdt-‘-contrary 
to the common opinion, and even in; violation of the law— 
the huge Poorhou,=;es of the populous towns of Scotland 
also contain large, and apparently increasing; numbers of 

' Able-bodied men in^ health, of exactly the same type as 
the inmates of the Oeueral'Mixed Workhouses of Englan,d, 
Wales, and Ireland. 

6. That th& three specialised Poor Law methods of 

dealirig with tlie Able-.bodied—tJie Outdoor Labour Test, 
the Able-bodied Test Workhouse, and the Casual Ward— 
all, in our opinion, fail'to provide treatment appropriate 
to ^ any section of the Able-bodied, and are inherently 
incapable of being made to do so. If tlie.se .institutions *’ 
are lax (as is usually the case),’ they become the resort 
of wastrels and “ cadgers,” of the “ work-shy ” and the 
dissolute, to whom their demoralising slackness and 
promiscuity is po.sitivcly an attraction. To plunge a 
respeetable able-bodied man or woman, in the crisis of 
utter destitution, into the midst of such persons is, at 
once, a torture and an almo.st inevitable degradation. If, 
on the other hand, the Outdoor Labour Test, the Able- 
bodied Test Workhouse* and the Casual Ward are made 
strict in their discipline and prison-like in their regimen, 
they are shunned by the, vagabond and worthless class 
of “ the occasional poor,” who thereupon contrive, to the 
great aimoyance, cost, aiid danger of the public, to exist 
outside them. Their pepal severity then falls only on 
such comparatively decent men as have become too 
debilitated and too incompetexit to gain even the barest 
'living outside; ard these, though finding the regimen 
unendurable, are driven in again and again by sheer 
starvation. To subject such men to a brutalising regimen 
and penal severities is useless and inhuman ; and it ought 
to be (if it is not already) contrary to la?.v. ' , 

7. That by its provision of mere subsistence, available 
just when demanded, the Poor Lalw treatment of the 
Able-bodied, by any' of the five' methods at present in 

‘ use, actually facilitates parasitic ' niethods of existence, 
intermittent and irregplar eflbrt, and casua^ employment. 

In our sninion. this evil influekee of the Destitution 
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Authorities iu the Metropolis aud all the great ports— 
to s6ihe 5xten^ indeed* in mil the towns—is to-day spread¬ 
ing demorahsatio* ajcl manufticturing pauperism on a 
large scale. ' * • , 

8. That ft appctys to us op»fi to»grave objection that ^ 
the Destitution Authorities should, imve been allowed to 
esercise powers of‘compulsory detention and of penal 
discipline, such as those now enforced in the Able-bodied. 
Test WoiTchouse ancl the Casual Ward, ^'or the exercise 
of such pow'crs, we do not think tltat either the members 
of a Board of Guardians or its/ofticers, without legal 
training, without any prescribed procedure, without appeal 
and without even*m hearing of the person accused, are 
at all fitt(3d. Nor do ^We consider tjitft* a Destitution 
Authority, or any statf that it is likely to engage, has 
tlie requisite knowledge or the requisite experience to 
enable it properly to admiiii.ster penal discipline to those 
who might, in due form, have been sentenced to submit 
to it. The '/ery use. of compulsory detention and penal 
discipline by a Destitution Autliortty tends to defeat 
itse’f, as tho.se for wdiOQi the rigorous measures were 
intended will, liowever destitute,j;ertainly avoid applying 
for admission. Orf all these grounds, we must unre-* 
servedly condemn the propoSal that extended powers of 
compulsory detention of adult Able-bodied pers^ns'Should 
be Ranted to any Poor Law Authority, however con¬ 
stituted.* Any such jiroposal wmuld^ ^in • our opinion, 
arouse tk; strongest rcscntmeiit, and jvouy meet with 
determified oppo.-^ition in the House of Commons. • 

9. That any attempt, hf an repeal of the Unemployed, 
Workmen Act of 1905,*to force back hito the Poos Law 
those sections of the j\ble-bo(Jied wsho are now relieved by 
,the ’Distress Committeas, would iie .socially disastrous, and 
political^ impracticable. On the contrifiy, it is, in our 
j«dgmeut>of the ^lighest importance to complete without 
delay the process Jjggun under that Ax*t, and to remove 
the remaining sections of the Able-bodied, once f^r hU, 
from any connection ^ith the Lqcal Authorities dealiifg , 
with the Children, ttie Sick,, the Mentally Defective, and 
the Aged and‘Infirm.. It is. in ou»ocihion. e.4sential that 
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whatever provision the community may decide to make 
for Able-bodied persons in distress should be administered 
by an Authority having to deal with all the Able-bodied 
an^ with the Abl3-bodied alone, and dealini^ with them, 
not merely at the edsis'bf destitution, but in relation to 
the cause and charn'cter of their distress, and the means 
to be taken for its cure. For all Sections of the Able- 
, bodied, the Poor Law, alike in England and Wales, 
Scotland and ireland, is, ih"our judgment, intellectually 
bankrupt. 

10. That, apart fritn other considerations, the main- 
.tenance of a penal Poor Law for the Able-bodied has, in 
the large towns, been rendered impo.ssible by the develop- 
ment of extensiwe Voluntary Agencies which refuse to 
allow the destitute to starve, or the homeless to remain 
at night without shelter. 

11. That so long as the public organisation for dealing 
with the Able-bodied in distress is so directed as to result 
in large numbers of persons remaining in want of the 
actual necessaries of life, on whatever excuse, it is neither 
practicable nor desirable to prevent Voluntary Agencies 
from relieving such per^pns. 

12. That the relief thus given by means of shelters 
and the distribution of food — Whilst it can hardly be 
made’ the subject of blame or reproach so long as people 
are starving and homeless—is almost wholly useless for 
permanently'benefiting the persons relieved; and has, 
moreover, many ebjectionable characteristics. 

T3. That whilst some of the Labour Homes afld Rural 
^.Colonies present good features, and attain a certain 
measure of success, they are, fn the absence of any 
Detention Colony for the “work-shy,” and of any adequate 
outlnt for those who have been '^t'egenerated, unable to* 
deal with more than a tifly fraction of the problem. 

14. That the co-existence, in the great 'centres 6f 
population, of a penpl Poor Law for^^^hc Able-bodied, with 
extensive, indiscriminate,' unconditional and inadequate 
relief by Voluntary Agencies, produces so much undeserved 
suffering on the one hand, .and so much degradation of 
character ahd general ■ demoralisaticn. on the other, as to 
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make it urgently necessary for the whole problem of 
Able-bodied l^estitutioQi to be systematically dealt with 
• by the National Government. * 

15. That as compared with the nJtethods of relieving 
the Unempfoyed usder the Pooj- Llwv, the experience of 

,the policy—inaugurated by i^r.’,(!iiamberlain’a Circular 
of 1886j and defiiTitely confirmee^ by the Unemployed 
Workmen Act of 1^5—of withdrawing the Unemployed 
from the*Poor Law, has pro\%d full of valrfable suggestions 
and promise. * * 

16. That the precedent of ^e Lancashire' Cotton 
Famine suggests that Public Works, carried on undet 
specialised organisation for a limited period, with the 
object of etuploying parjidular classes sf^rsons deprived 
of definite situations by some accidental or temporary 
cessation of their regular employment, .and practically 
certain to resume their ordinary occupations, may prove 
the easiest method of relieving their transient destitution. 

17. That twenty years’ experience has proved that it 

is not practicable in ordinary times’to disentangle these 
cas :3 from tl^ose of resper-table men who are chronically 
Unemployed or* Under-efliploy^; with the result thr^t 
any work at wage5 afforded by Local Authorities as a* 
method of providing fof the Unemployed tends to become 
chronic, and instead of being Confined to the ruen‘thrown 
out of definite situations by the j,ccidental and temporary 
dislocation of •industry, it is,* in pracfjpp, participated in 
by thosrf who are chronically Unemployed or Under- 
employSd, to an even greater extent than by thos# for 
whom it was intended. * , 

18. That whilst thS Unemployed Workmen Act has 
enabled a certain numjjer of jespectable workmen to tide 

.over temporary distress without j'eaourse to the Poor Law, 
it has (Remonstrated that, as a fhethod for providing for 
ehronic Unemployment or Under-employment, the pro¬ 
vision of work aUjEages by Local j\ufjmritie8 affords no , 
■remedy and tends even Jo intensify the evil. 

19. That the ^otk* at wages provided by Loctil 
Authorities is, in practiccf either diverted from the * 

ordinary emiJloyeea mf the Local Authorities, or .else 

• • 
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abstracted from what would otherwise have gone to the ■ 
regular employees of contractors, for p^iblip works; with 
the result, in either case,"of creating, sooner or later, as. 
much Unemploy'toent as it relieves, and of thus throwing 
the cost of relieving.the distress upon,other Wage-earners. 

20. That work at wages, given to the Unemployed by 
Local Authorities for a few days or,, a lew weeks at a timre, 
.tends, like the opening of a Labour Aard by the Board 
of Gi^ardians, actually to promote the disastrous Under¬ 
employment charactcr'i.stic of some industries, and posi¬ 
tively encourages emp't.')yers and employed to acquiesce 
in intermittent employment and casual jobs, instead of 
regular work at .definite weekly wages. 

21. That tkW' Unemployed Workmen Act of 1905, * 
whilst not excluding temporary Relief Works, contem¬ 
plated and provided also for other experiments in pro¬ 
viding for the Unemployed, which have unfortunately not 
been adequately put into operation by the Local Govern¬ 
ment Boards for England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland 
respectively or by thfe Local Authorities. 

22. That one of the most proniising of these experi¬ 

ments—the provision o^ Rural Colonies’ where the Un¬ 
employed could be trained with a vieW to their permanent 
re-establishment as self-supporting citizens, whether on 
the la'o'd er otherwise, in England or elsewhere —has been 
tried at the Hollesley Bay Farm Colony, with a consider¬ 
able measure of specess. Unfortupately, as-it seems to us, 
the Local Government Board for England and V/ales now 
insists on regarding this Farm Colony only as a means of 
affording temporary relief and not as a means of training 
men for future self-support; and refuses to permit any 
further expenditure for the puj^pose of permanently 
estahlishing even those men who have been selected and. 
trained. ‘ ' 

23. That another valuable provision df the Unemployed 
Workmen Act was that requiring th£ establishment, quite 
apart from the existence of di.stre^s from Unemployment, 

, of a complete network qf Labour Exchanges, covering the 
whole of the United Kingdom. Wherever a Distress 
Committee was not established the Act explessly required 
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the Council of every* County and County Borough to 
appoint h Sf)eeial CoiflnviHee to investigate the conditions 
of the labour mai\iet jify means ♦)f Labour Exchanges, and 
to establish \)r assist such Exchange^ •within its area. 
Such a network of Labour Exchfti\geiij covering the wnole 
Kingdom, would have aflbrded, ife t]ie e.xperience of the * 
l\Jetropolitan Exchaiig.es now llemonstrates, valuable in¬ 
formation both to^Unemployed w'orlaueu and to Loca|[ 
Authorities dealing with thft problem, y Unfortunately, 
this provision of the Act, though as regards I'lngland and 
Wales, mandatory in its terms,^dp]tears to have been 
ignored by the Local Goverifment’Boards of England and 
Wales, Scotland «nd Ireland, ami has accordingly, with 
the exception of London ariid three place?* in Scotland, not 
been put in operation. * 

24 . That in consequence of thus failure^to establish the 

complete network of Labour E.xclianges contemplated by • 
the Unemployed Workinen Act, Local Authorities have 
been greatly hampered in their attempts to put into 
operation the other provisions of ihe Act. Thus, the 
Ho''ssley Bay Farm Uolquv has remained isolated; and 
great difficulties have been experienced in discovering 
suitable situations i» other part^ol England lor the men* 
there trained for agrisultural pursuits. Moreover, the 
provision enaliling Local Autlkorities to pay the eispeiises 
of removing men to places where situations had been 
found for thc’np has, in the lauk o*f madiinery for discover¬ 
ing such, situations within tl^e LTnitcil Kingdom, been 
almost exclusively used for the purpose of conveying them 
to Canada. • , 

25 . That notwithstanding this failure to puj; the 
Unemplo}'ed Workmen Act in op«'ation in the way that 
^was intended, and thelmani^ihl shortcomings of th^ Act 
itself, we arc of opinion that** (as compared with the 
alternative of^tlitownng the Unemployed back into the 
Poor Law) it'ha,. jn'oved of considerable value; and that 
it should certainly lie continued in force until a mcjfe 
adequate scheme of dealing with thS grave social pfobleni 
of Unemployment, iHtl’erwis^ than under the Poor Law, * 
has been pjac»d upon,the Statute ^ook 
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2G. That distress from want of employment, though 
periodically aggravated liy depression o,f trade, 'is a 'con¬ 
stant feature of industry and eoipmeree as at present, 
adipinistered; aliiA that the mass of men" women, and 
children suffering from' -the privatiyn due ‘•to this Un¬ 
employment in the United Kingdom amofints, at the best 
of times, to hundreds of thousands,'- whilst in., years oi 
Arade depre.ssion they must exceed a million in number. 

2^. That this misery h'as no redeeming fedture. It 
does not, like the temporary hardships of work or 
adventure, produce irf Uiose capable of responding to the 
stimulus, greater strength, eilerg;)', endurance, fortitude or 
initiative. On the contrary, the eiifgrced idleness and 
prolonged privjtiop characteristic of Unemployment have, ‘ 
on both the strong man and tlie weak, on the man of 
character and conduct and on the dissolute, a gravely 
deteriorating elfect on body and mind, on muscle and will. 
The magnitude of the loss thus caused to the nation first 
in the millions of days of enforced idleness of productive 
labourers, and secondly in the degradation and deteriora¬ 
tion of character and physiquewhether or not it is 
increasing—can scarcely be exaggerated. 

28. That men in distress from want of employment 
approximate to one or other of four distinct types, requir¬ 
ing, as' we have described, distinct treatment; namely, 
the Men from Permanent Situations, the Men of Dis¬ 
continuous Employment, the Under- employed, and the 
Unemployable. . .. 

£9. That what is needed for the Men from Permanent 
Situations is some prompt afid gratuitous machinery for 
discoyering what openings exist, anywhere in the United 
Kingdom, for their particular kind of service; or for 
ascestaining with certainty that no such openings exist;. 
with suitable provision, where individual saving does not 
suffice, for the maintenance of thenfsebves .and thek 
households whilst awaiting re-emglqyjnenl. Both the 
majchinery and tlie provision are at present afforded, in 
seme "industries, by Trade Union “Vacant Books” and 
" Trade Union Insurance. Thfs, however, does not meet 
the,jieed of'the large numbers, of ngiu in occupations for 
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which 1 ^ 0 ' Xradc Unipu exists, or in which no machinery 
for reporting.vacancies*and no insurance against Unem¬ 
ployment h^ve fteen*' organisecl.. Nor does it meet the 
cases, unhappily, always occurring ill one industry or 
another, of m^n whose occupAtjon*is being taken from, 
them by the adoption of new proces^tes or new machinery,, 
without'any effective opportunity Jieing afforded to them 
of trainmg tiiemse>res to ne^ means of livelihood. • 

30. That for the-Men of DiscontintJous Empltyment 
the same prompt and gratuitous mVchinery for discovering 
what openings exist,.anywhere iji the United Kingdom, 
is required, not only for individuals exceptionally Unem¬ 
ployed, but for tliS entire class, at all times; in order to 
prevent tlfe constant “ kakagc ” of tiai^ between job and 
job, and to obviate the demoralising aimless search for 
work, whether over any one great urban aggregation, or 
by means of wandering from town to town. The same 
machinery becomes imperative, in times of bad trade, in 
order to ascertain with certainty that no opportunity of 
employment exists. .Without some such machinery, ex- 
peiience shows that Insurance against Unemployment 
breaks down, cftvin^ to flie ex^iessive amount of “tim^ 
lost ” between jobs, and the impossibility of securing that 
every claimant has done his Toest to get work. 

Ji. That of all the forms of Unemploj^ehh, that 
which we hjjve termed Undei-employment, extending, as 
it does,' to many hundreds of thousands o*f workers, and 
to their whole lives, is by far the worst?in its evil effects; 
and that it is this systen^of chronic Under-employment 
which is above all other causes responsible for the pe^ 
petual manufacture of paupers that is going onr; and 
which makes the task of ihe Distress Committees in 
dealing with the Un*employed» of othej types—suth as 
the Man from J*ermanent Situations, or the Men of 
Discontintiou^’Employmeut—hopelessly impracticable. 

32. Tliat we been unable* to escape from the ■ 
conclusion that, owing td various causes, there Ifas 
accumulated, in all th» ports, and*mdeed in all the large* 
towns of the United Kingdom, an actual surplus of w-ork- 
men; beiiSg more ttfaij are required to do thq wortc in 
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claiming t« be in • distress from want of employment. 
That accordingly, in <oilr 'judgment, no successful dealing 
with the problem is!* possible ujiless provision is simul¬ 
taneously njade in ways suited tp theif several needs* and 
deserts for all the Various sectiong of the Unemployed by, 
one and the same ^nthority. • • * 

• _ 36. "'riiat the duty of so organising the National 
Labour Jdarket as’Yo prevepi or to mii^ise Unemploy¬ 
ment should be placed, upon a JVIinisfer responslible to 
Parliament, who might be designated the Minister for 
Labour. , •• . 

37. That the. Ministry of Labour shojild include stx 
distinct apd separately organised Divi^on.s, each witfi its 
own Assistant Secretary; namely, the National Labour 
Exchange, the Trade Insurance Division, the Maintenance 
and Training Division, the Indu.strial Regulation Division, 
the Emigration and Immigration Division, and the Statis¬ 
tical Division. 

38. That the function of the National Labour Exchange 
should be, not only (a) to ascertain and report the surplus 
or shortage erf labour of particular kinds, at particular 
places; and (6} tij dimiidsli ilrt! time and energy no\V' 
spent in looking for wyrk, ajid the consequent “leakage” 
between jobs; but also (c) so to “ dovetail ” casual and 
seassjuable employments as to arrange for practical con¬ 
tinuity of work for those now clwonicijlly Under-employed. 
That whilst'resort tc the'National* dadiour Exchange 
might lie optional for employees filling sftuations^of at 
least a monlli's duration, it should be (following the 
precedent of the Lalpur Exchange /or seamen already 
conducted by the Board of Trade in the Metcantile 
Marine Offices) made legally compulsory in certain 

’ scheduled trades in which apeessive, Discontinufty of 
Emplofjnent prei/ails; and especially for the engagement 
*of Casual’LalfouT. 

39. That in otfr opinion no effecti^^ steps can betaken' 
towards the “ DecasuaRyition of Casual Labour,” and |he 
Suppression of Under-employrtient, without simultaneouslj* 
talang actioij to ensure thh* immediate absoi^ption, or else 
to provicTe the full'aijd honourable maintenaijce at the 
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public expense, of the surplus of < labourers that will 
thereby stand revealed. , " “ ^ ‘ 

40. That, in order to, secure proper iAdustrial training 
for the youth of tfie'hatioij, an amendment of the Factory 
Acts is urgently required' to provide, that no child should 
be employed at all below. the age of fifteen; that no 
young person under eighteen should be employed for mor^ 
than thirty hours per week;, and tha^'”all young,persons 
so employed shoiil'd be required tp attend for thirty hours 
per week at suitable' Trode Schools to be maintained by 
the Local'Education Authorities. 

<-41. That the terms of the Regulation of Railways Act, 
189h, should be so amended as to enable the Ijjlinister of 
Labour to requife‘'the prompt rechaction of the hours of 
duty of railway, tramway and omnibus workers, if not to 
forty-eight, at any rate to not more than sixty in any one 
week, a maximum. 

42. That aU mothers having the charge of young 
children, and in receipt, by them,selves or their husbands, 
of any form of Public Assistance, should receive enough 
for the full maintenance of the family; and that it should 
then be made a condition of such assistance that the 
mother should devote herself to the care of her children; 
without seeking industrial employment. 

43. Thaf we recommend these reform.s for their own 
sake, but it is an additional advantage that, the;^ (and 
especially the Hah'iiig of Boy Labour) would permit the 
immediate additional omplo;^ment of men equal to a large 
proportion of Unemployed and Under-employed men. 

, 44. That in order to meet the .periodically recurrent 
general •depressions of Trade, the Government should take 
advantage of there being at these periods as much Un¬ 
employment of cjipital'a# there is Unemployment. of 
labour; that it should definitely undertake, as far at 
practicable, the Regularisation of the Natibnal *Demanc 
for Labour; and that ft should, for this^ purpose, and tc 
theuxtent of at least £4,000,0Cf0 a year, arrange a portion 
af the ordinary work required by each. Department on | 
Ten Years’ Programme; such £40,000,000 of jvorkforthe 
decade being then put ^n hand, pot' by equal annual 
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iustalmants* but exciijsivijly in the lean years of the trade 
cycle; being paid for eut oi leaps for short terms raised as 

* they are required’ and being exeouted wi^h the best avail¬ 

able labour, .at Standard Rates, in the ordi'flary 
way.- • ' . * . 

• 45. That in thip Ten Yeaie’ Programme there should • 
iJe. included works of Afibrestationf Coast Protection, and 
Land Reclamation; to be^oarried outthe Board (?f 
Agriculture exclusively in the lepn years of th^ trade 
cycle; hy the. most suitable lahouf obtainable, taken on 
in the ordinary wat/, at, tli« rates locally current for the 
work, and paid fQr out of loans raised as required. ^ * 

46. Thpt the statistical and other evi<lence indicates 
that, by such measures •as the above, the* greater part of 
the fluctuations in the aggregate volume of employment 
can be obviated; and the bulk of the* surplus labour 
manifesting itself in chronic Under-employment can be 
immediately absorbed; leaving, at all times, only a 
relatively -small residuum of men ;vho are, for various' 
reasons, in distress fr(»m want of work. 

47. That ‘{vith a lessened Discontinuity of Employ¬ 
ment, and the Suppression of •Uuder-employment, tha ' 
provision of Out-of-Wqrk Benefit by Trade Unions would 
become practicable over a mueji greater range of industry 
thaw at present; and its extension should, as the best form 
of insurance* against Unemplpymeut,j:ecei-^e Government 
encouragement and support. That in ^iew of its probable 
adverse efiect of Trade Union membei'Ship'and organisa¬ 
tion, we are unable to recommend the establishment of 
any plan of Governmejit or compulsory Insurance against 
Unemployment. That we reconjmend, hpwever* that, 
following the precedepts set'in several foreign countries, 

’ a Government subvention not'yxleeeding one-half of the 
eum actually jiaid in the last preceding year as Out-of- 
Work Benefit should be offered to Trade Unions or other 
societies providing Slich Benefit, in* order to enable,the • 
necessary weekly contrU^utions to be brought within ^e 
mians of a larger propbrtion of the wage-earners. • 

48. Th^.for the ultimate residuuip of men in distress 
from want of employment, who ma*y be expected Jto rpAain, * 
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after the measures now recomuiCTcled have been ^put in 
operation, we recommend ,that' Maiiiten'ance should be 
freely provided, y^ithout. disframdiisfimeht, cm condition 
that 'they submit tl/femselyes to the ])hysical jind mental 
(training that they mtiy prove to requite. .That it should 
•be the function of the''M'aintenanc(i and, Training Division • 
of the Ministry of Labsur to establish and maintain Re-” 
cfiving Officers in the various centrc^^of population, at 
which able-bodied 'men i,n distress, could apply for assist¬ 
ance, and at which tliey> would be medically examined and 
have their faculties tested in order^ to discover in what way 
they could be improved by training. They would then 
be assigned eitlmr to suitable Day Training pepots or 
residential Farm Tfol'onies, where their whole working time 
would be absorbed in such varied beneficial training of 
body and mind at they proved capable of; their wives and 
families being, meanwhile, provided with adequate Home 
Aliment. 

49 . That no applicant for employment or man out of 
work, need be legally required to register at the National 
Labour Exchange, or to attend qv remain in any Training 
' Establishment, so long as* he abstained from crime (includ¬ 
ing Vagrancy and Mendicity), and niaintained himself and 
his family without receiving or needing Public Assistance 
in any form’; but that such registration, and, if requwed, 
such attendance, should be legally enforced on all men who 
fail to fulfil any of' their social obligations, or are found 
houseless, or requiring Public Assistance for themselves or 
their families. »• 

‘ 50. That the l)taiutenance anpl Training Division 
should •'also establish one or more Detention Colonies, 
of a reformatory type, io which men would be committed 
by thS Magistrates, and- compulsorily detained and kept ' 
to work under discipline, upon conviction of any such 
offences as Vagrancy, Mendicity, neglect" to “maintain* 
‘•family ^ f«r ^Public Assistairee "for their mainten¬ 
ance it destitute, repeated fecaleitrancy, or breach of 
discipline in a Training Establishment, etc. „ 

51. That, for ab|emodied fl^omen, without husband or 
•denefident. children, who may be foiind in distress from 
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want of' employment, there should be exactly the aame 
soH of* provisictfi as' i'vn^en. That for widows or other 
mothers in distK(['-ss„Jliavinff tfie care of young children, 
residing in‘homes not below t*lie J^itlonal Minimum of' 
sanitation,’and being themselvls uo.t arijudged unworthy 
to have children entrusted to fhei^, there should be ade-’ 
^[uate Home Alinftiit, on coiutition of their devoting their* 
whole time and eaftrgy to the care of the children. Tlyit 
for the’child les.s wivjes of mlde-bodied t*tin in attendance 
at a Training Estalilislfuient, adaj[uate Home Aliment be 
granted, conditional on their devoting their time to such 
further training in DomeStic Economy as may be pfe- 
scribed for thenr.. ' • 

52. That upon the establishment <o£ the Ministry of 

Labour and the setting to w ork of its new organisation 
the Unemployed Workmen Act of 190^ should cease to 
apply ; and tlu; Local Authorities should be relieved of 
all respousibUities with regard to the Able-bodied and the 
Unemployed. ^ 

53. T^hat upon the necessary legislation being passed, 
a ..mall Executive *Coi^mis.sion lie empowered to effect 
the necessary, transfer‘to the^ Ministry of Labour of 
the functions with regard tcf the Able-bodied and thV, 
Unemployed at pre.scnt performed by the Poor Law' 
Authorities and the Distresi? Committees under* the Un- 
emjrloyed Workmen Act; aud to make, as from the 
Appyinted'Day', all necessary transfers and adjustments 
of buiklings and onicers, Farm Cojonies and Labour 
Exchsfnges, assets and liabilities. 


rrinitdl% R. & R.^iakk, LiMiinu), fiilinhoglu 
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IM'RODUCIVION 


We liave explaiiieil iu the liitroduetioii tu a coiiipailiou 
volume* to the preKont ho\\' it was tliat a Miiioi'ity of the 
Royal Commissiou on the Poor Laws and the Unemployed 
felt compelled to dissent from tho conclustons of the 
Majority with regard to the Poor L»w; and to.pi'eseut 
ail alternatiw report covering the whole ground, and con- 
^cludin^ v;ith an alternative* Scheme of llefoi^n. ^ With 
regard to the Uneihployed, this Minority considered the 
Majority Report as even more inadequate and reactionary 
than with regard .to the Poor Law. To undo the work of 
the Unemployed Workmen Act of 11)05, and to^flirus^ 
Kack the ue(;essitous workmen inteftbe sphere of a resusci¬ 
tated Poch’ Lav Authority under a new name, se*emed no 
solution of the grave ecoflomic and social proftlen) of Un- 
eniployment. * . , 

The Minority Report (Part H.), which is here jepro- 
dqced, accordingly surveys in detail what is actually the 
prowisiou now made for all sections of the able-bodiqd 
men or women in distre*s; whether by ^ the Boards ol 
Guardians in England, Wales and Ireland, and the Parish 
Councils in Scotland, under the Poor J^aw'; by the various 
philanthropic and religious agencies under voluntary 
management; or by the Distress ConTmittees under the 
Unemplojmd W'^orLnen Act. This*survey leads*naturally 
to an analysis of the nature and extent of the diStre^ 
from Unemployment as it actually exists to-da^—a survey 
which is,impressive tn its revelation of the mugnitada, 
tlie permanence, and the grave social consequences of the* 
evil. It is for this evil that the Commission was inquired 
to find a remedy. 

♦ ‘ The oj the Potr Luo I'Longj^iaiis: 7s. Cd. net). 
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Tp find u remedy, it will be clear, is no light task'. 
One thing at onae emergesj—tire remedy Vill be neither 
simple nor pbviou.s. Indegd, he who sets hinjfelf to devise 
a remedy for Unemployment must, bf all things, beware 
of “ hammering on the bulge.” We must‘take to heart 
Herbert Spencer’s prdgnaiit apologue of the iVon plate that 
bulged. , 

.Yop see that this wrouglil-iroii plate is iiot ljuite tint: it sticks 
ap a little here towards the loft—“voekles,” as wAsay. How shall 
we hatten it? Oliviously, you reply, hy hitting down on the part 
that is prominefit. Well, here is a hammer, and 1 give Vhe plal^ 
a blow as you advise. Harder, you say. Still no ell'ect. Another 
stroke ? Well, there is .one, and another, and anothef. The prom- 
iiienoo remain,s, yon ijie: the evil is as groat as ever—greater, 
indeed. Tlut this is not all. Look at the warp which the plate 
has got near the opposite edge. Where it was flat before it is now 
curved, A.pretty bmigle we haiSj made f|f it. Instead of curing, 
the original.defect, we have jirodnced a secifiid Had we asked an 
artisan jiracti.seJ in “ planisliiirg,” a.s it is called, he would have 
told n.s that no good was to he done, hut only mischief, by hitting 
down mi the" projecting part. He would have taught us how to 
give vartously-directed and specially-adjusted blows‘vvith a hammer- 
elsewhereBO attacking the evil not liy direct, hut hy indirect 
actions. The required process is le.s.s simple than 'yon t'hought. 

For a,whole century, whenever the distfess from.Un- 
empltjyment has risen temporarily int^ the consciousness 
*of the goveniiug class, we have been, in our desire to do 
sijmetiling promptiy*for those in need, merely “hammer¬ 
ing on the bulge. ” It is tiint^ to take a lesson from* the 
skilled artisan; to set ourselves really to understand the 
conditions of the problem; and to adopt,‘deliberately, 
patiently and pdrsis‘tently, exactly those measures, and 
nil those wnmuresvthat are necessary to remedy the evil. 
What, in Ihe light of the most accuratd inforilmtion and 
rile haist science available, those measures are is explained 
in the last chapter oFthis volume. * •, 

, It is, indeed, urgently necessary,.whatever may be the 
-nature of the social organisation to which wh aspire, that 
we ahbuld take in hand the “ cleaning up the base of 
society,” of which .one principal part is here set forth. At 
present, it is not top much tp say that ^the morass of 
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Under-Enployment and Sweating in wliich.the bottom 
stratum of the population's (^nd(!mnecUto live is draining 
away the vrkahty and seriously impairing the vigour of 
the community as a Vhole. The continffid existence and, 
we fear, the sjreadiug of this morass does not infect alone 
those unfortifoatcs whom it engulf:?, and, the rest.of the 
wagp-earnipg class who, are alwa}% slipping into it. By 
the heavy charges tlTat it imposes on us for Poor Relief, 
hospitals, pc^e and prisons, it lays an unneeessary 
Imrden on those who are better off. By the diseases \Miiich 
jt engenders and spreads—for a hundred-hidden threads 
of communication connect the slum and the square—it 
levies a needless toll of death on the families even of the 
richest. By ^he deterioration in chawieter and skill of the 
manual woi4cers whom it degenerates, it insidiously nibbles 
. away ’at. the profit^ of (aqiital, and puts the enterprises 
dven of the ablest fciptaius of industry increasingly at the 
mercy of Foreign Competition. Nothing will avail to 
save a nation whose workers have decayed. From Ihe 
^standpoint gf the strict&t believer in Private Eiit&rpriSe, 
of the staunchest defender of the beneficent administra¬ 
tion of the World by the propertied class, it essential, 

• on the narro^west calculiftion of profit'and k)S8,^to “clean 
uph;he base of society.” 

To those who Jook-to the .substitution of a deliljprately 
prdered Co-operative Commonwealth for the present 
im^ustrial anarchy, it will be obvious that no such 
Collectivist community aould stand for a year, if it* ^id 
not drain the mora'ss. What is not always realised is that, 
even under a completely organised Socialist State, with all 
industries administered by Municipalities and Government 
Departments, much the same natjonal organisation for 
remedying Unemployment would be needeif as is here 
proposed. For the Socialist State would still have to meet. 
the c}clioal fluctuations of demantl, whethiJr these were 
.caused Jby periodical famines in China or failures of crqps 
elsewhere. ,lt would still have to meet the seasonal 
fluctuations in the volume of employment in particular > 
industries; so that the electricity works, the railways and 
•pleasure pla(ie8, the hop-picking aijd the harvesting might 
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liave, the extra workers that they temporarily rcquire'd. 
It would still haiie to face/.he*necessity of providing for 
workers dipphiced by locij or industrial chasiges, and for 
training them in the new occupatfons for which they 
might be best fitted. ,[t is clear that*» unless there 
was, in the &icialiSt State, sometliing eijuivalent to a 
National Inibour Exchifnge, to whjch all the tliousaitds of 
(Jovernment Departmeifts and Local Authorities resorted, 
we* should have, over again; the kcepis,g of separate 
resdrvcs of men, the Stiigiiant Pools of Labour which Mr, 
Beveridge has* so well described,' and, in short,' all thf 
evils of Under-Employment. The I’ublic Orgiinisation of 
the Laboui* Market'is, in fact, a reijuisite for the social 
health of any indiifftrial community, whether its in’du.stry 
be run on Individualist or on Collectivist line?>. 

It renyiins only to add»that iq the Blue-Bohk this. 
Minority .Report is fortified by all* the apparatus fir 
verification. Every fact stated, every piece of evidence, 
every figure and every quotation is authenticated by 
e.xact '(jnd detailed reference to' authorities .and sources.^ 
Thus, it may be assurficd in reading these pages that every 
assertion made in them is supported (if only the reader 
chooses tp consult the Rlue-Bool') by evidence liefore the- 
Commission, or other Parliamentary papers; by'the 
officiakliroceedings of Local Authorities; or by duly jmb- 
li.shed autlioritie.s -(jften confirmed, indeed, by e.vtensiv/; 
lbptuote.s giving otiier'instance,s. But, for eonvenienep'of 
reading, all this apparatus of verification, amounting in 
bulk to about one-third of the text" ha^ been omitted 
from the pages of tliiij, popillai' edition. 

T’he allusions to “ our Investigfttors ” are iii all cases to 
the, ladies and gimtl^'men whom the Upyal Cijiumission 
.selected, with the sanction of the Lords Commissioners of 
the Ttensury, to invo^stigate particular subjects/ Among 
the most interesting of tlieir valuable Reports (which will be 
published in due course by the Commission) are.thoee of Mr, 
A.D. Steel-Maitland and Miss Rose Squire (IndusUrial and 
Sanitarjf Conditions); Mr. Cyril Jackson and Rev. J. C. 
P'ringlft (Relief M^orks); *Mr. Cyril Jackson (Boy Labour); 

* Viimployincnl ji I'roUem of hdvsfi'y, by W. H. HrerW/je, ]909. * 
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Mr. Thomas Joucs and Miss Coostaucc Williams (Oi^door 

Relief); Dr. J.’ C. MacVail (Medical l^elief); D^r. Ethel 
Williams, Hfts-s M. Loiiirman, and Miss IVf. ‘Phillips 
Condition of the Children); Miss Ilarlo'ck (Cases refused 
Outdoor Relief); Dr. Parson.s^ (Ahle-liodied in Scottish 
Poorhouses); ‘Mr. Kaye and Mr. Toytibee (Charities), etc. 
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XtyjK}? are to-Jay, as there were prior to 1834, two sepasate 
and distinct Local Autliorities providing maintenance for 
a^lo-bodied^ destitute persons. Under the Elizabethan 
Poor Law, down to 1834, the Parish 'Officers Were legally 
reijuired to fi^d work or maintenaifte for every able- 
bodied persofi without the necessaries of life, who was 
Tending in their pai'i^i. On the other hand, alk wayfaring 
or vagrant persons were dealt with under* th^ Criminal 
Law by the Justices and their underlings, the Parish 
Constables; and the maintenance afforded tb tl^ffi wits 
assumed to be accompanied by some measure of punish¬ 
ment—the stocks, the whipping post, or commitment to 
tie House of. Correction. To-day there are agaig two 
Loeaf Authorities providing‘maintenance for able-bodied 
destitute persons, but with a difference. Whereas, In the- 
ei^^teenth century, the relief affordpeb by the Destitution 
Authorities was considered, to be too good for the Vagra'nt, 
in the twentieth century it is considered 'too bad for the 
Unemployed. The Boards of ffuardians are required to 
find maintenance, not only for all destitute able-bodied 
persons resident in their Unions, but also for every Vagrant 
claiming their hospitality. Alongside them there is,,since 
1905, in every important town, a second authority at work, 
the Distress Committee adminlbt-pring the Unemployed 
Workmen Acl, These ^Committees were intended to pro-, 
vide only for the horn fide, Unemployed, that is to say, 
for men and women who, having been ki full work tt full* 
wages, find themselves without employment through no 
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fault of their own. But, as a matter of fact, as we shtill 
see, the Distress Committees* are providing’ spasmodic 
maintenance, no^t only fos the Unemployed ^in this sense, 
but also for many of the Under-employed and for some ol 
the Unemployables., What they cannot la.’R'fully do is to 
give a'ny assistance to,Vagrants until these have settled 
down fol- a year, or to i^weated Workers, so l&ng as'thcse 
remain in constant employmeijt. Athwar^t the operations 
of both these Authorities come all the voluntary charitable 
agencies, from’the .spasmodic “ Mayor’s Funds ” and news¬ 
paper funds of times of trade depression up to the permanent 
Shelters, Labour Homes, and Working Colonies of bodies 
like the* Church Ariny and the Salvation Anny. 
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